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Preface 


In July 1943, as in the preceding two years of the war, the 
eyes of the world were on the Soviet-German front. There, in the 
extremely heavy fighting in the area of the Kursk Bulge, the Soviet 
people and their Armed Forces, guided by the Communist Party, 
scored a historic victory which predetermined the further course 
of the Second World War and made its outcome in favour of the 
anti-Hitler coalition a foregone conclusion. The Soviet Army 
routed a powerful nazi German grouping consisting of the best 
divisions the Wehrmacht then had. The nazi political and military 
leaders’ last hopes and efforts to turn the tide of the war failed 
ignominiously. Nazi Germany found herself confronted by the 
prospect of defeat and retribution for her adventuristic policy and 
crimes against mankind. 

The Battle of Kursk was one of the greatest in the Second 
World War, involving a huge mass of troops and diverse war 
material. Suffice it to say that it involved more than four million 
troops on both sides, over 69,000 field guns and mortars, 13,200 
tanks and self-propelled guns, and upwards of 11,000 aircraft. 
This made an imprint on the fighting: the tank encounters and air 
combats in the Kursk Bulge were of a scale unknown until then. 

In the course of the fighting Soviet troops smashed thirty enemy 
divisions, including seven panzer. The German forces lost about 
half a million officers and men, 1,500 tanks, 3,000 field guns and 
more than 3,700 aircraft. ‘““The gigantic battle in the Orel-Kursk 
Bulge in the summer of 1943,” CPSU General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev said, “smashed the backbone of nazi Germany and 
reduced to ashes her elite armoured forces. Our army’s superiority 
in combat skill, armaments and strategic guidance became apparent 
to the entire world.”! 

The Battle of Kursk ushered in a new stage in the struggle to 
turn the tide in the war against nazi Germany, in the struggle 


* Major-General Parotkin is deputy director of the Institute of Military 
History, USSR Ministry of Defence. : 

11. I. Brezhnev, The Soviet People’s Great Victory. Report to the meeting 

in Moscow’s Palace of Congresses on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary 

of the Soviet people’s victory in the Great Patriotic War, May 8, 1965, Moscow, 


1965, p. 13 (Russ. ed.). 
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which began with the battle at the approaches to Moscow and 
continued with particular intensity at Stalingrad. This turning 
point was the logical result of the Communist Party’s vast organi- 
sational effort at the front and in the rear, the heroism of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, the growing skill of the commanders and the 
Soviet people’s unprecedented feats of labour in the rear. 

It was at Kursk that the Soviet Army assumed complete strategic 
initiative. The nazi High Command’s offensive strategy suffered a 
fiasco, and with it went its hopes of conquering the world. Gene- 
ral Jodl, Chief of the Operations Staff in the Wehrmacht High 
Command (OKW), admitted in November 1943 that the German 
forces had lost the strategic initiative and that there was no pos- 
sibility of regaining it.! 

The Battle of Kursk had world-wide reverberations. It became 
obvious to all that the Soviet Union’s victories had brought nazi 
Germany face to face with disaster. 

These victories strengthened the anti-Hitler coalition, in which 
the Soviet Union was the decisive force. The British and American 
rulers were compelled to engage in earnest in preparations for a 
second front in Europe, fearing that the Soviet Union would rout 
nazi Germany without the help of the Allies. 

The Soviet Army’s shattering blows had a sobering effect on 
many people at the helm of the government in the countries invei- 
gled into the war against the Soviet Union, and they began to 
look frantically for a way out of the war, for a way to withdraw 
their divisions from the Soviet-German front. The bloc of fascist 
states, suffering from a serious military and political crisis, started 
to disintegrate. The so-called neutral states were compelled to 
revise their foreign policy. 

The victories scored by the Soviet Army stimulated the national 
liberation struggle in the nazi-held countries. The blows dealt the 
enemy by the patriots grew stronger with each day. So did the 
sympathies entertained by people the world over for the first 
socialist country on earth, for its heroic people who were winning 
one outstanding victory after another under the leadership of 
their Communist Party. 

Although the Battle of Kursk had vast military and political 
repercussions, its many diverse and complex aspects have not yet 
been sufficiently well studied and properly investigated, and this 


* For details about Germany’s strategic position at the end of 1943 see 
Journal of Military History, No. 10, 1960, pp. 75-92 (Russ. ed.). 
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to a certain extent testifies to the underestimation of its role in the 
Second World War. 

There are also different approaches to the assessment of the 
Soviet Army’s victories in this battle. One of them is the deliberate 
distortion by bourgeois scholars of the effect the outstanding 
victories scored by the Soviet people at Kursk had on the course 
and outcome of the Second World War. 

The bourgeois falsifiers of history seek to misrepresent in every 
possible way the true reasons for the Soviet Army’s brilliant 
victories in the Second World War, to pass in silence wherever 
possible the grim pages of the history of the nazi German army 
and the adventuristic strategy of its High Command. That is why 
there is no place for the Battle of Kursk in the bourgeois books 
about the most important battles in the Second World War. But 
this does not make the victories of the Soviet Armed Forces any 
less magnificent. 

The Battle of Kursk proved beyond all doubt that Soviet 
socialist society and its armed forces were superior to nazism and 
its brigand army. In this battle Soviet troops displayed lofty morale 
and combat skill, their boundless devotion to their country and 
the Communist Party, while the Soviet Army Command gave an 
excellent demonstration of the superiority of the Soviet art of war 
which rose to a new rung in its development. Along with other 
victories, the victory at Kursk has gone down in the annals of the 
Great Patriotic War as a splendid specimen of the art of war and 
valour of the Soviet Armed Forces, of Soviet soldiers’ staunchness 
and courage. The battle made it possible to solve many complex 
problems of war conduct. The General Headquarters, the General 
Staff and the front commanders took this experience into account 
creatively to plan and direct the Soviet Armed Forces’ smashing 
offensives against the enemy. 

The troops taking part in the Battle of Kursk had large amounts 
of arms and other war material at their disposal. The experience 
gained in the employment of arms and direction of operations in 
complex conditions has lost none of its significance. 

The Battle of Kursk yielded rich experience in organising strong 
defences in depth capable of withstanding attacks by tanks and 
aircraft, in waging defensive battles against enemy assault forces 
with vast numbers of tanks and powerful air support, and in 
going over to the counter-offensive without much pause. _ ; 

The Battle of Kursk yielded highly instructive experience in 
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training and employing operational and strategic reserves, in 
manoeuvring with them in the course of operations. This experience 
is invaluable for the elaboration of the theory of war conduct in 
the present conditions. 

Armoured task forces organised along new lines on the eve of 
the battle underwent an all-round test both in defence and 
offensive. The experience accumulated in the employment of 
armoured forces in that battle deserves every attention. 

Highly valuable and instructive too was the experience gained 
in the struggle for supremacy in the air. The successful solution of 
this problem was largely predetermined by the creative application 
of various methods in fighting the enemy air force, in skilfully 
organising the interaction of the air forces at the fronts, the coun- 
try’s air defences and long-range aviation. In the course of 
preparations for the Battle of Kursk our Air Force staged its first 
independent strategic operations which played an important role 
in the defeat of the Luftwaffe. 

Extremely important today is the experience gained then in 
manoeuvring, in encounters involving large armoured, artillery, 
air, engineer and other forces. 

The Battle of Kursk afforded an opportunity for the further 
development of the methods of organising and carrying out coun- 
ter-preparation bombardment in defensive operations. 

The Battle of Kursk was fought in complex, rapidly and unex- 
pectedly changing conditions. It required great skill and opera- 
tional efficiency on the part of the commanders and staff officers 
to ensure firm and uninterrupted direction of troops and rapid 
assignment of combat missions, as well as the commanders’ timely 
reaction to changes occurring in the course of the fighting. I 
think that the work done by the commanders and the headquarters 
in those tense conditions is consonant with the present-day re- 
quirements and merits a thorough study. 

The Battle of Kursk produced an original solution for the 
logistics problem. It was necessary to provide everything required 
for a gigantic defensive battle and at the same time to prepare 
troops to launch a counter-offensive practically without an opera- 
tional pause. This was done by bringing vitally important logistical 
elements as close as possible to the forces in the field and moving 
cumbrous logistical establishments into the hinterland. 

The Battle of Kursk offers an excellent example of large numbers 
of wounded being evacuated by air. 
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The Party carried on all-round political work at the preparatory 
stage of the battle and in the battle itself. Particular importance 
was attached to the moral and psychological training of the per- 
sonnel, to helping them overcome the fear of tanks and aircraft. 
Such training is especially important today. 

In the postwar years the Soviet Union, led by the Communist 
Party, has achieved outstanding successes in its economic, scientific 
and technical development. These successes are the foundation of 
the enormous revolutionary changes which have taken place in 
the armed forces. All the arms and services have undergone 
profound changes since the appearance of the strategic rocket 
forces. The main things are wide introduction of rocket and 
nuclear weapons and steady improvement of conventional arms. 

The continuous improvement of armaments entails logical 
changes in the forms and methods of warfare. The art of war thus 
does not mark time. It is developing along with the weapons. And 
there is no doubt that in the quest for the new in the art of war 
a major role is played by the constructive application of the rich 
experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

We know that combat experience, as any other experience, is 
one of the Soviet people’s greatest riches, a national possession of 
enormous significance. And if so, it requires appropriate treat- 
ment: it must be cherished, studied and creatively applied in 
training and educating troops. It is necessary, however, to bear 
in mind Lenin’s behest that “guarding the heritage does not mean 
confining oneself to the heritage’’.! It should not be forgotten that 
the history of the art of war is not an applied science. It has no 
ready-made recommendations for all occasions. Attempts mechan- 
ically to apply the experience of the past in present-day conditions 
may lead to grave mistakes. There are quite a few instances of 
that in history. 

We cherish the heroic past of our country. It inspires us to new 
achievements in building a bright future for our people and is 
an essential element of the communist education of the rising 
generation. Soviet people hold sacred all that is linked with the 
defence of the gains of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
and the independence of the world’s first socialist state. And never 
of course will they forget the Great Patriotic War. 

In the summer of 1968 the Soviet people and their Armed 


4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 526. 
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Forces widely observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the victory 
in the historic Battle of Kursk. Salutes were fired on this occasion 
in Kursk, Orel, Belgorod and Kharkov. 

On August 5, 1968, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
awarded Kursk Region an Order of Lenin (its second) for its peo- 
ple’s heroic labour, courage and staunchness in the Great Patriotic 
War and for successes achieved in its economic rehabilitation and 
development. Orel, Belgorod and Kharkov regions had been simi- 
larly decorated. Celebrations were held in Moscow, Kursk, Orel, 
Belgorod, Kharkov and other cities—there were meetings, sym- 
posiums and festivals of feature and documentary films. On 
September 4-8, participants in the tours of the battlefields and 
cities with glorious revolutionary and labour traditions met for 
their fourth national conference in Kiev. The Red Pathfinders— 
as the Young Pioneers and members of the Young Communist 
League (Komsomol) taking part are called—covered hundreds of 
kilometres of battlefields in the Kursk Bulge. They discovered new 
instances of heroism in the unforgettable battle, established the 
names of quite a few unknown heroes, erected monuments on their 
graves and planted flowers. Their country’s heroic past filled their 
hearts with pride and love. 

On August 15, 1968, a symposium dedicated to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the victory at Kursk opened in Moscow. It was 
sponsored by the Institute of Military History of the USSR 
Ministry of Defence, the Military Science Department of the 
General Staff and the Central House of the Soviet Army. The 
participants included Party and administrative officials, prominent 
military leaders, military historians, teachers of military academies 
and schools, and representatives from Kursk and Orel regions. 

The symposium was opened by Marshal Ivan Bagramyan. 

In his detailed report “The Great Battle at Kursk and Its His- 
toric Significance’, Marshal Ivan Konev, who was in command of 
the Steppe Front at the time of the battle, characterised the rout 
of German troops at Kursk as a landmark on the road of Soviet 
troops to victory over nazi Germany and an end to the nazi leaders’ 
hopes of regaining strategic initiative. He described in detail prep- 
arations for the Battle of Kursk and the battle itself, analysed 
the Soviet and nazi plans, the composition of the forces involved 
and their correlation during the defensive battle and the Soviet 
counter-offensive, characterised the new types of weapons 
employed, and pointed out the nazi strategists’ errors, which lay 
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primarily in their underestimation of the Soviet Union’s strength 
and potentialities. 

The victory in the Battle of Kursk, in which the principles of 
defensive and offensive warfare were further developed, was a 
major achievement for the Soviet art of war, Marshal Konev said. 
The decision to assume the defence in those conditions was in 
itself an outstanding step unprecedented in military history. The 
question of employing strategic reserves, united under a single 
front command and ready for both defensive and offensive action, 
was raised and solved in a novel way. 

The report dwelt at length on the nature of the defences, the 
organisation and direction of the counter-offensive, and the em- 
ployment of tank armies. 

The reports and papers presented at the symposium dealt with 
the most important military and historical aspects of the Battle 
of Kursk. General of the Army Semyon Ivanov described the effect 
the Battle of Kursk had on the further development of strategy and 
tactical art. Colonel-General Konstantin Krainyukov spoke of the 
Communist Party’s leading role in the defeat of the enemy and 
of the political work in the fighting forces. 

The reports delivered by Marshal Ivan Bagramyan, Chief Mar- 
shal of the Armoured Forces Pavel Rotmistrov, Marshal Amazasp 
Babadjanyan (Armoured Forces), Marshal Sergei Rudenko (Air 
Force), Colonel-General Alexander Tsirlin (Engineers) and Lieu- 
tenant-General Pyotr Vashurin dealt with the employment of the 
different services in the Battle of Kursk and painted a vivid picture 
of the Soviet military leaders’ generalship and of the heroism and 
combat skill of Soviet officers and men. 

The reports and papers stressed that much of the experience 
gained in the Battle of Kursk was still useful and could be success- 
fully applied in training troops, particularly for operations without 
the employment of nuclear weapons. 

The main papers presented at the symposium are included in 
this book. There are also articles by famed Soviet military leaders 
who took a direct part in working out plans for the Battle of 
Kursk, organised operations, directed the valiant Soviet troops 
on the battlefields and led them to victory, as well as by a number 
of military historians. 

In this book, the readers will find answers to many questions. 
They will see the truly titanic job done by the Soviet people in 
the rear and at the front in preparation for the decisive encounter 
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with the enemy in the summer of 1943. They will see that the 
Communists, the Party organisations, the Communist Party—the 
guiding force of Soviet society—were always in the van, in big 
things and small, at the fighting front and on the labour front. It 
was the Party which inspired the Soviet people and their Armed 
Forces in their immortal feats, which mustered and directed the 
efforts of the Soviet people at the front and in the rear towards 
the achievement of one aim—the rout of the enemy. That is why 
the Party enjoyed indisputable authority among the people. De- 
spite the heavy losses sustained in the Battle of Kursk, the ranks 
of the Communists grew steadily. Thousands of Soviet soldiers 
deemed it a duty to fight the enemy as members of the Communist 
Party. 

The reader of this book will see how the Soviet Army built up 
its strength, how the socialist economy supplied it with the latest 
weaponry and all it needed to defeat the enemy in increasing 
quantities. Therein lay the vast superiority and the vitality of the 
Soviet state and social system. He will feel the breath of titanic 
battles with the nazi hordes and perceive the unparalleled heroism, 
staunchness and courage of Soviet soldiers who thwarted the plans 
and hopes of the nazi Command. 

The authors of the articles show graphically that General 
Headquarters, the General Staff, the front and army commanders 
and their staffs, and the commanders and political officers at all 
levels displayed exceptional organisational abilities, persistence in 
the achievement of the set goals and great skill in directing troops 
in complicated, fast-changing conditions. 

Victory in the Battle of Kursk was the logical outcome of 
many factors, of the efforts of millions of people, their selfless 
labour and will directed by the Communist Party. 

Time has smoothed out the scars on the battlefields. But it is not 
in its power to make people forget the heroic past of their country. 
The Soviet people revere the glorious feats of their sons and 
daughters. In Orel, Kursk, Belgorod, Sumy and Kharkov regions 
there are numerous memorials—ordinary tanks and cannon and 
obelisks—silent reminders of the heavy fighting which raged there 
in that sultry summer of 1943. 

The Soviet Government has decided to erect a monument in 
honour of the victory in the Kursk Bulge. It will be a tribute to 
those who barred the way to the nazi armoured hordes and began 
to drive them out of our country. 


Marshal 
IVAN KONEV* 


The Great Battle 
at Kursk 

and Its Historic 
Significance’ 


The Battle of Kursk, which we have every right to call great, 
was exceptional in scope, tension and bitterness. It was fought 
over a vast territory comprising the present Orel, Bryansk, Kursk, 
Belgorod, Sumy, Kharkov and Poltava regions. In the heavy fight- 
ing which went on on the ground and in the air for fifty days the 
sides employed over 4 million troops, more than 69,000 field guns 
and mortars, 13,200 tanks and self-propelled guns, and about 
12,000 aircraft. The tank encounters were on a scale unparalleled 
in the history of wars. It was the biggest tank battle in the Second 
World War. 

The intensity of the battle in the Kursk Bulge was due to a num- 
ber of political, economic and strategic factors. The Great Pa- 
triotic War had by the summer of 1943 reached its turning point. 
The nazi blitzkrieg plans had suffered a fiasco under the blows of 


* Marshal Konev, awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union twice, 
commanded the Steppe Front in the Battle of Kursk. 

1 This is Marshal Konev’s report delivered at the symposium held in the 
Central House of the Soviet Army on August 15, 1968, to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Kursk. 
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the Soviet Armed Forces in the battle on the approaches to Mos- 
cow. A year later the nazis sustained a devastating defeat at 
Stalingrad. The stage was all set for the mass expulsion of the nazi 
invasion forces from the Soviet Union. The Soviet Armed Forces 
had acquired all-round experience in fighting an enemy who was 
both powerful and well-versed in the art of war. Our military 
might grew from day to day. The army in the field was receiving 
increasing amounts of arms and war material. 

In the titanic battle at Kursk the Soviet Armed Forces foiled 
the nazi Wehrmacht’s last attempt to regain the strategic initiative 
it had lost at Stalingrad and to turn the tide of war. The enemy 
was forced to go over to the strategic defensive all along the So- 
viet-German front, the main and decisive front in the Second 
World War. 

The historic victory at Kursk is one more testimony of the 
great vitality of the socialist system, of the courage and heroism 
of the Soviet people and their army—the army which was estab- 
lished and built up by the Communist Party. 


The Soviet offensive in the winter of 1942 had led to the for- 
mation in the Kursk area of a big salient which has gone down in 
history under the name of the Kursk Bulge. At the end of March 
1943 the defence of this salient was assumed by the troops of the 
Central and Voronezh fronts. It was the tactical and_ strategic 
significance of the Kursk salient and the enemy jumping-off areas 
north and south of it (Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov areas) which to 
a large extent predetermined that the decisive events of the 1943 
summer-autumn campaign, for which the two sides started pre- 
paring in early spring, would take place there. 

By the summer of 1943 the Soviet war industry had substantial- 
ly increased the production of arms and other war material. This 
enabled the Soviet Command to effect a series of major organisa- 
tional changes in the Armed Forces which took into account the 
experience gained in the war. The biggest of these changes were 
the organisation of tank armies on a new principle and the forma- 
tion of artillery corps and divisions with enormous fire and strik- 
ing power and considerable manoeuvrability. 

The Battle of Kursk was preceded by a relative lull on the So- 
viet-German front. The brilliant operations at Stalingrad, on the 
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Upper Don and in the North Caucasus had sapped the strength of 
our forces and lengthened their rear communications. 

This being the case, the Soviet Command decided to assume 
the defensive all along the Soviet-German front and to take ad- 
vantage of the lull to build up strategic reserves and make prepa- 
rations for the summer campaign. 

Trains with troops, replacement units, arms and other war ma- 
terial began arriving at the front from the deep rear. The greater 
part of these troops and arms were directed south-west, where it 
was planned to deliver the main attack. 

After the rout at Stalingrad the enemy made feverish prepara- 
tions for the summer offensive, intending to take revenge for the 
defeat in winter which had badly aggravated the crisis within the 
fascist bloc. Discontent with the war was becoming increasingly 
rife in the satellite countries and Germany herself. 

To overcome the military and political crisis, nazi Germany’s 
rulers decided to carry out a “total mobilisation” and expand war 
production. These steps, undertaken in January 1943, yielded def- 
inite results. In that year the German war industry put out more 
than twice as many tanks, field guns and mortars and 1.7 times as 
many warplanes as in 1942. Moreover, it began producing new, 
more powerful tanks and self-propelled guns and new types of 
aircraft. In 1943 the enemy built up his armed forces to 10.3 million 
officers and men, i.e., almost to the level in the summer of 1942, 
when it was at its highest. 

Since there was no second front in the West, nazi Germany 
could afford to keep the bulk of her forces on the Soviet-German 
front. At the outset of the Battle of Kursk there were 196 Ger- 
man divisions and 32 divisions and eight brigades from the satel- 
lite countries confronting the Soviet Army, or 42 divisions more 
than at the time when Germany invaded the Soviet Union. Togeth- 
er with satellite troops, the enemy had concentrated about 5.2 
million troops, 54,300 field guns and mortars, 5,850 tanks and as- 
sault guns, and 2,980 aircraft. In short, the nazi army in the sum- 
mer of 1943 was still a powerful force capable of waging a long 
and intense struggle. 

Planning its operations for the summer of 1943, the German 
Command made it its aim to smash the Soviet forces in the Kursk 
sector and achieve a decisive victory there at any price. 

The nazi leaders held that the Kursk salient, projecting far 
west, offered favourable conditions for encircling and routing the 
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Central and Voronezh fronts defending it. The German Com- 
mand’s plan was code-named “Citadel”. Its aim was most fully 
outlined in Order No. 6, signed by Hitler on April 15, 1943. The 
aim of the offensive, it said, was to destroy the Soviet forces in 
the area west of Kursk in the course of a “concentric offensive” 
launched with the view to encircling the Soviet fronts. “The vic- 
tory at Kursk must be a torch for the whole world,” Hitler stressed 
in this order.! 

It was planned that the blow from the north would be dealt by 
Army Group Centre under the command of Field-Marshal Kluge. 
The blow at Kursk from the south was to be struck by Army 
Group South commanded by Field-Marshal Manstein. 

In the event of success of the Citadel Plan, the nazi forces were 
to continue their advance into the rear of our South-Western Front 
in the Donets Basin and carry out an operation code-named ‘“‘Pan- 
ther”. According to Hitler’s generals, the nazi leaders did not 
preclude the possibility of pressing home the attack after the vic- 
tory at Kursk in a north-easterly direction with the view to cut- 
ting into the deep rear of the Soviet Union’s centre, i.e., outflank- 
ing Moscow. 

It is not difficult to see that the nazi leaders, planning the sum- 
mer 1943 offensive, lacked the necessary forces for a campaign on 
a wide front and confined themselves to operations in one stra- 
tegic sector. For his Citadel Operation the enemy concentrated a 
powerful assault grouping—about 50 elite divisions, including 16 
panzer and motorised, with strong air support. All in all, this 
grouping had about 900,000 troops, approximately 10,000 field 
guns and mortars, about 2,700 tanks and self-propelled guns, 
and more than 2,000 aircraft. The enemy set big hopes on new 
weapons—heavy Tiger and Panther tanks, Ferdinand assault 
guns, and Henschel 129 and Focke-Wulf 190A aircraft. The 
main stress was on the surprise and speed of the massive blow 
dealt by the panzer forces concentrated in narrow penetration 
areas. 

This nazi assault grouping was indeed powerful. West German 
historian Zentner writes that the Germans had concentrated in the 


Kursk sector everything the industry of Germany and occupied 
Europe could produce. 


* Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht. 1940-194 
Frankfurt am Main, 1963, p. 1425. \ a 5, Vol. III, 
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The nazi leaders proved incapable of appreciating the changes 
which had occurred in the military and political situation by the 
summer of 1943. The German politicians and generals overestimat- 
ed their military and economic potentialities, particularly the re- 
sults of “total mobilisation”, and underestimated the fighting effi- 
ciency of Soviet troops and the capacity of our armaments indus- 
try. Field-Marshal Keitel testified after the war that the Germans 
did not expect that the Soviet Army would be ready to check the 
assault and, what is more, have adequate reserves to stage a 
powerful counter-offensive. 

Underestimation of our strength and strategic adventurism 
caused the enemy to miscalculate badly from both military and 
political points of view and ultimately led to his defeat. 

The Soviet General Headquarters closely followed the enemy’s 
actions while preparing troops for the big summer offensive. Our 
military intelligence had obtained information that the nazis were 
making preparations for a large-scale offensive north and south of 
Kursk. The close watch kept on the enemy made it possible to de- 
termine the direction of his attacks and then establish the time set 
for the beginning of the offensive. 

In the course of preparations for the battle in the Kursk area So- 
viet intelligence made an invaluable contribution to the defeat of 
the enemy. Starting in April, all the intelligence services worked 
to discover the plans of the nazi Command. Their attention was 
chiefly concentrated in the zone of the Central, Voronezh and 
South-Western fronts. On instructions from Marshal Vasilevsky, 
Chief of the General Staff, the Intelligence Department of the 
General Staff and the Central Headquarters of the Partisan Move- 
ment were assigned the mission of ascertaining the presence and 
disposition of reserves in the enemy’s tactical rear and the areas 
where troops from the West were being concentrated. Every front 
systematically conducted air and combat reconnaissance in its zone 
of operations. 

Active reconnaissance was carried out in the enemy’s deep rear. 
Here is what our intelligence reported to the Supreme Command 
on May 12, 1943, i.e., almost two months before the enemy offen- 
sive: “Information that the Germans are preparing an operation 
with the view to breaking through our front in the Kursk-Belgo- 
rod area... corresponds to the facts. ‘Citadel’ is probably the code 
name of the operation planned by the Germans in the area of the 
Orel-Bryansk salient.” 
2--R35 
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The name “Citadel” appeared in German documents and on 
German maps at the beginning of April 1943, and in the first half 
of May it already became known to the Soviet Command. The 
reports of our intelligence testify to the fullness and authenticity 
of the information obtained. 

The Citadel Plan was approved at the conference of high-rank- 
ing officers held in Munich under Hitler’s chairmanship at the very 
beginning of May. This was reported by our intelligence, and on 
May 5 the General Staff warned that enemy action could be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Hitler repeatedly deferred the date of the offensive, but it could 
not be kept secret from Soviet intelligence. The Supreme Command 
was informed in good time, and on July 2 it issued the now well- 
known directive saying that the enemy would probably launch an 
offensive sometime between July 3 and 6. The ground and air 
forces were ordered to be ready to repulse a possible enemy attack 
and to intensify reconnaissance and surveillance with the view to 
discovering the enemy’s intentions. 

This GHQ instruction was successfully carried out by all fronts. 
Combat reconnaissance established the day and even the hour 
when the enemy Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov groupings intended 
to launch the offensive. On the night of July +, scouts from the 
15th Infantry Division of the 13th Army (Central Front) captured 
a German who revealed that the nazi offensive would begin at 
0300 hours on July 5. Similar information was given by a sapper, 
a Slovene by nationality, who had crossed the lines and given him- 
self up in the Belgorod area. The headquarters of the Voronezh 
and Central fronts generalised the intelligence and decided to open 
the earlier planned counter-preparation fire on the enemy forces 
poised for attack. The nazi Command’s plan of dealing a surprise 
lightning blow was frustrated. 

The discovery of the nazi Command’s plans for the summer 1943 
campaign confronted the Soviet Supreme Command with the com- 
plicated task of choosing the method of action. There were two. 
One was to anticipate the enemy offensive and strike first. The 
other was to wait a while and force the nazi Command to launch 
the offensive first in order to wear down and bleed white the ene- 
my assault forces in a defensive battle from fortified positions and 
then to counter-attack and destroy them. The most comprehensive 
appraisal of the situation and suggestions for the coming summer 
campaign, notably operations in the Kursk Bulge, were contained 
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in the report submitted by Marshal Zhukov, Deputy Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, to the General Headquarters on April 8, 
1943. “I consider it inexpedient for our troops to launch a pre- 
emptive offensive in the near future,” he said. “It would be better 
to wear down the enemy on our defences, knock out his tanks and 
then bring in fresh reserves and finish off his main grouping with 
a general offensive.”! At a conference, which was held at the Gen- 
eral Headquarters on April 12 and attended by Marshal Stalin, 
Marshal Zhukov, Marshal Vasilevsky and General of the Army 
Antonov, it was decided in principle to assume a deliberate defen- 
sive at Kursk. This was one of the most outstanding decisions in 
the history of the art of war. 

The General Headquarters’ strategic plan envisaged the orga- 
nisation of several defensive lines in depth in all the main strate- 
gic sectors, notably in the area of the Kursk salient. In the event the 
enemy attacked, it was planned to bleed his main forces white. 
The leading role in this defensive battle was assigned to the Cen- 
tral and Voronezh fronts, as well as to the Steppe Front—the Gen- 
eral Headquarters’ powerful strategic reserve—concentrated be- 
hind them. After the enemy had been worn down in the defensive 
battle, it was planned to initiate the second phase of the Battle of 
Kursk—to go over to the counter-offensive, successively deploying 
the left wing of the Western Front, the Bryansk and Central fronts, 
and then the Voronezh and Steppe fronts, and the right wing of 
the South-Western Front. After that the plan envisaged a general 
offensive by the Soviet Army in the westerly and south-westerly 
directions with the aim of driving the enemy out of the Ukraine 
east of the Dnieper and the Kuban and also liberating eastern 
Byelorussia. The main blow was to be struck in the direction of 
Kharkov, Poltava and Kiev. 

The Soviet Supreme Command, holding the strategic initiative, 
naturally could not wait passively for the enemy to assume the 
offensive. And so another variant was worked out at the confer- 
ence at the General Headquarters—the possibility of the Soviet 
forces going over to the offensive if the Germans did not do it 
first in the immediate future or postponed it indefinitely. 

In mid-April the headquarters, staffs and troops of the Soviet 
fronts began to prepare intensively for the defensive battle. The 
developments in May showed that the decision to assume the de- 


1G. K. Zhukov, Reminiscences and Reflections, Moscow, 1969, p. 470 
(Russ. ed.). 
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fensive was correct. Intelligence daily reported that the enemy was 
preparing for a large-scale offensive. The bulk of his forces and 
war material were being moved to the Orel, Kromy, Bryansk, 
Kharkov and Poltava areas. The nazis were building up an assault 
roup. 

‘ By the time the decisive battle in the Kursk salient began the 
State Defence Committee, the General Staff and the military 
councils of the fronts had carried out a series of measures in 
preparation for the summer and autumn campaign in general and 
to the Battle of Kursk in particular. We shall deal only with the 
most important ones. 

Acting in accordance with the decision concerning deliberate 
defence, the headquarters and the troops of the fronts undertook 
in the latter half of April the huge job of building deeply-eche- 
loned, impregnable anti-tank, anti-infantry and anti-aircraft 
defences. 

The armies of the Central and Voronezh fronts organised three 
defence lines with a widely-developed fire system (mainly anti- 
tank) and fortifications. Three more lines were in the depth of the 
fronts’ area. The overall depth of the terrain thus organised ex- 
ceeded 250 kilometres. A defence line along the Kshen River and 
south of it was built by Steppe Front troops, and a state defence 
line, on the left bank of the Don. 

Making preparations for the battle at Kursk, the Soviet Su- 
preme Command paid particular attention to replacements and the 
training and employment of strategic reserves. The number of 
troops at the three fronts (Central, Voronezh and Steppe) increased 
by 683,000, the number of field guns and mortars by 11,000, 
tanks and self-propelled guns by almost 3,800, and aircraft by 
1,900. All told, there were more than 1.3 million troops, over 
20,000 field guns and mortars, upwards of 3,500 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, and about 2,650 aircraft (including the 17th Air 
Army) at the Voronezh and Central fronts. In addition, there were 
large strategic reserves behind them. 

This time, however, GHQ reserves were not formed of separate 
divisions, corps or armies as was the case in the preceding offen- 
sive campaigns of the Great Patriotic War but of temporary 
groups, or task forces. On April 1, the General Headquarters had 
eight field armies (24th, 46th, 53rd, 57th, 66th, 6th Guards, 2nd and 


3rd field armies) and two tank armies (1st Tank and 5th Guards 
‘Tank armies) in reserve. 
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At the beginning of April 1943 the greater part of these forces 
were incorporated in the Steppe Front.! I had the honour of com- 
manding this front. Its composition was not stable and changed 
with the arrival of each new unit. At the beginning of July it was 
made up of the 27th Army (commander General S. G. Trofimen- 
ko), 47th Army (commander General A. I. Ryzhov), 53rd Army 
(commander General I. M. Managarov), 5th Guards Army, the 
former 66th. (commander General A. S. Zhadov), 5th Guards 
Tank Army (commander General P. A. Rotmistrov), 5th Air Army 
(commander General S. K. Goryunov), 3rd Guards, 4th Guards 
and 10th tank corps, Ist, 2nd and 3rd (Guards) mechanised corps, 
and 3rd, 5th and 7th Guards cavalry corps. 

Much attention was paid to the deployment of the Steppe 
Front. This question was dealt with personally by Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief Stalin. The front’s command also studied how 
best to locate the armies—south or north of the Kursk-Voronezh 
line. At first, the General Headquarters and the General Staff did 
not intend to employ the Steppe Front for defence; it was meant 
chiefly for the counter-offensive. The Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, however, directed that the armies of the front should be 
deployed in the centre, behind the Central and Voronezh fronts. 
This meant, Stalin stressed in his talk with me at the General 
Headquarters, that the troops of the Steppe Front would also be 
used, if necessary, for defensive purposes. 

Preparing for defence, we drew up plans for counter-attacks in 
two directions—Maloarkhangelsk-Kursk and Oboyan-Belgorod. 
The most important thing was that the Steppe Front was set up to 
fulfil offensive missions. It was meant to be the main force in the 
counter-offensive in the Belgorod-Kharkov direction. 

The General Headquarters’ decision to incorporate the strate- 
gic reserves in the Steppe Front was undoubtedly a landmark in 
the development of the Soviet art of war. It was the first time in 
the history of wars that such powerful strategic reserves were 
formed and put under a single front command. 

It should be said that the deployment of the strategic reserves 
before the Battle of Kursk was not confined to the south-western 
sector. Powerful forces, designed to reinforce the fronts when they 


1 The Steppe Front was established on March 13, 1943, under the name of 
Reserve Front. On April 15 it was renamed Steppe Military District which, in 
its turn, was renamed Steppe Front on July 10. 
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went into the counter-offensive, were being built up in the rear of 
the Western and Bryansk fronts. 

As in the preceding campaigns, the nazi High Command under- 
estimated the importance of strategic reserves. Banking on the ma- 
noeuvrability of the panzer divisions of its assault grouping, it 
concentrated troops in one echelon with the aim of dealing a 
strong initial blow. Concentration of the main efforts on the initial 
blow generally prompted a single-echelon disposition of the ar- 
mies. In the fighting in the Kursk Bulge, however, this disposition 
did not bring the enemy any success in his attacks on the deeply- 
echeloned Soviet defences. 

By concentrating our strategic reserves in the sector where the 
main blow was expected in the coming encounter, the General 
Headquarters acquired a possibility of influencing the entire 
course of the Kursk battle. 

An extremely important element of the preparations undertaken 
by the Soviet Command for the Battle of Kursk was the struggle 
for air supremacy. The Soviet Air Force had grown considerably 
stronger by the summer of 1943 and was in command of the air 
in the Battle of Kursk. 

The relative lull which had set in at the front in the spring made 
it possible to give troops thorough combat training and political 
background. Attention was concentrated on the assimilation of the 
fighting experience gained in the battles at Moscow and Stalin- 
grad. The troops were trained for both defensive and offensive 
operations. Confidence in victory and successes at the front and in 
the rear multiplied our strength. 

A big political job was done by Party organisations among the 
personnel along with combat training and with due account of 
the concrete combat missions it entailed. There was not a single 
aspect of training or army life that escaped the attention of 
commanders, political bodies, and Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions. Their brisk, diverse activity instilled indestructible morale in 
Soviet troops and enhanced their fighting spirit. 

At the outset of the defensive battle, the armies of the Central 
and Voronezh fronts enjoyed a 1.4-fold superiority in troops, an 
almost twofold superiority in field guns and mortars, a 1.2-fold 
superiority in tanks and self-propelled guns, and a 1.3-fold supe- 
riority in aircraft. 

The front’s actions in preparation for the enemy offensive and 
for the subsequent counter-offensive were co-ordinated on the spot 
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by Marshal Zhukov and Marshal Vasilevsky, members of the 
General Headquarters. 

The enemy launched his offensive on July 5 on the northern 
(on a 50-kilometre front) and southern (on an 80-kilometre front) 
wings of the Kursk salient and, as foreseen by the Soviet Com- 
mand, sustained heavy losses and was soon checked. By July 10, 
the nazi offensive on the northern wing of the Kursk salient, in the 
sector of the Central Front commanded by General Rokossovsky, 
fell through. The enemy had advanced only 12 kilometres at the 
cost of colossal effort and losses. In the first two days of the offen- 
sive (July 5 and 6) the enemy lost more than 25,000 officers and 
men in killed and wounded, about 200 tanks and assault guns, 
more than 200 aircraft, many artillery pieces, and other war ma- 
terial. Great courage and valour were displayed by the troops of 
the 13th Army under General N. P. Pukhov, who absorbed the 
main blow of the enemy's Orel grouping, and by the troops of 
General I. V. Galanin’s 70th Army, formed of frontier guards 
from the Far East, the Transbaikal area and Central Asia. Mass 
heroism in the encounter with the enemy was shown by the troops 
of the 15th Infantry Division commanded by Colonel V. N. Dzhan- 
dzhgava, 81st Infantry Division commanded by _ General 
A. B. Barinov, 307th Infantry Division commanded by General 
M. A. Yenshin, the 2nd Tank Army of General A. G. Rodin, and 
the sappers of the Ist Engineers Brigade of Colonel M. F. Ioffe. 

The offensive of Army Group South seeking to break through 
to Kursk from the south in the sector held by the Voronezh Front 
commanded by General N. F. Vatutin ended in a fiasco. The 
defence lines there were staunchly held by the troops of the 6th 
Guards Army (commander General I. M. Chistyakov), the 7th 
Guards Army (General M. S. Shumilov), and the Ist Tank Army 
of General M. Y. Katukov. Courage and valour were displayed by 
the troops of the 52nd Guards Infantry Division commanded by 
Colonel I. M. Nekrasov, 67th Guards Infantry Division command- 
ed by Colonel A. I. Baksov, the 2nd Guards and 5th Guards 
tank corps commanded by General A.S.Burdeiny and General 
A. G. Kravchenko, and the 27th Anti-Tank Artillery Brigade 
commanded by Colonel N. D. Chevola. Towards the end of the 
day on July 11, at the cost of enormous losses, the enemy had suc- 
ceeded in advancing 35 kilometres and reaching Prokhorovka. In 
the morning of July 12 the troops of the Voronezh Front, rein- 
forced by the Steppe Front, launched a powerful counter-attack 
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in that area. The main role was played by the 5th Guards Tank 
Army and the 5th Guards Army, detailed from the Steppe Front. 
The counter-attack was supported by two air armies. The fierce 
tank encounter in the Prokhorovka area was the biggest in the 
Second World War, involving 1,200 Soviet and German tanks. 

The encounter was won by Soviet troops. The enemy was 
checked and, by July 23, was hurled back to the initial line by the 
troops of the Voronezh Front and the units of the Steppe Front 
which had in the meantime been brought into action. 

Within just one week the enemy assault groupings thrusting 
towards Kursk exhausted their offensive capability. The Citadel 
Plan collapsed. 

The defensive battle was at its height when the troops on the 
left flank of the Western Front and the Bryansk and Central 
fronts launched a counter-offensive against the enemy’s Orel 
grouping. 

The troops of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts assumed the 
counter-offensive in the direction of Kharkov on August 3. And 
so the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov strategic operations, code- 
named “Kutuzov” and “Rumyantsev’, were carried out by the 
troops of five fronts with support from the units of six air armies, 
long-range aviation and the air defence forces. The Soviet offen- 
sive extended over 600 kilometres from Zhizdra to Chuguyey. On 
August 5, after successfully breaking through the enemy defences, 
Soviet troops liberated Orel and Belgorod. 

The first artillery salute in honour of the glorious Soviet Armed 
Forces was fired in Moscow on August 5, 1943, on the occasion of 
the liberation of Orel and Belgorod. Since then they have become 
traditional. 

After the liberation of Belgorod the troops of the Steppe Front 
advanced towards Kharkov. The offensive lasted 18 days. At 
the approaches to the city the enemy had erected powerful de- 
fences and built a ramified system of strong-points around the city, 
in some places with reinforced concrete pill-boxes, tanks dug into 
the ground and other obstacles. The city itself was prepared for 
perimeter defence. The nazi High Command brought up its best 
panzer divisions, Hitler ordered Manstein to hold Kharkov at 
any price, stressing that its capture by the Soviet forces would 
lead to the loss of Donbas. 

Regrouping, however, did not save the situation. As a result of 
heavy fighting the enemy found himself almost completely en- 
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circled by August 20. There were only one railway line and one 
motor road running from Kharkov to Merefa and Krasnograd 
left in the enemy’s hands. Both of them, however, were bombed 
and strafed by our Air Force. 

By 1100 hours on August 23 the troops of the Steppe Front, 
assisted by units of the Voronezh and South-Western fronts, had 
completely liberated Kharkov. Part of the grouping defending 
the city was destroyed and the other part retreated. The capture 
of Kharkov crowned the titanic battle in the Kursk Bulge. 

Moscow again saluted the Soviet forces with 20 salvos from 
224 guns, this time for the liberation of Kharkov. 

In the latter half of July the counter-offensive at Kursk began 
to develop into a general offensive in the south-western and 
western strategic sectors. In the subsequent months it assumed still 
greater proportions and led to the collapse of the nazi front from 
Velikiye Luki to the Sea of Azov. 

It was in this counter-offensive that tank armies were first 
employed. The land forces were actively assisted by the Ist, 2nd, 
5th, 15th, 16th and 17th air armies, long-range aviation and the 
air defences. 

The historic battle at Kursk was one of the most important and 
decisive events in the Great Patriotic War. In the course of the 
fighting, Soviet troops smashed 30 enemy divisions, including 
seven panzer divisions. These divisions lost from 50 to 75 per cent 
of their effective strength. Heavy losses were also suffered by 
other enemy units. The Germans lost 500,000 troops, about 1,500 
tanks, 3,000 artillery pieces and more than 3,700 planes. 

And so the nazi Command’s last attempt to regain strategic 
initiative ended in a fiasco. 

The Battle of Kursk made a big contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Soviet art of war and military science. This question 
is dealt with in several articles in this book. I should like to make 
a few observations, particularly about the concept of the opera- 
tion and the employment of strategic reserves. As I have already 
said, GHQ had decided upon deliberate defence in the area of 
the Kursk salient. Correct assessment of the situation and previ- 
sion of the developments made it possible to draw the conclusion 
that the main events would unfold in the Kursk area. That is why 
it was planned to bleed the enemy white in defensive action and 
then choose the moment to launch a counter-offensive and rout 
the nazi assault groups. It was probably the only, and unprece- 
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dented, instance in military history of a strong side with the 
necessary offensive potential going over to the defensive. 

Subsequent developments proved this decision to be correct. 
Worn down and bled white in the attempts to break through the 
Soviet lines, the enemy brought in all his reserves. And it was 
then that Soviet troops went into the counter-offensive and smashed 
the enemy in two strategic operations—Orel and Belgorod- 
Kharkov. This decision was an outstanding example of construc- 
tive approach on the part of GHQ, the General Staff and front 
headquarters to the definition of the strategic tasks for the sum- 
mer of 1943. 

The Battle of Kursk and, for that matter, many other opera- 
tions show that major strategic success is possible only if one has 
considerable reserves. This follows from the peculiarities of mobile 
warfare which abounds in sharp changes in the situation and in 
the positions of the opposing forces. GHQ correctly foresaw that 
the success of the defensive battle and the counter-offensive would 
to a large extent be predetermined not only by the efforts of 
deployed fronts but by the availability of powerful reserves. 

The Battle of Kursk showed that the commitment of strategic 
reserves to action made it possible quickly to frustrate the enemy 
offensive and then, without a pause, to launch a counter-offen- 
sive. 

The question naturally arises of whether the strategic reserves 
were used in the Battle of Kursk to the best advantage. 


The history of war teaches that to achieve the aims of an opera- 
tion it is necessary to bring in strategic reserves into battle en 
masse, in the most important sectors and at the right time. In the 
preparatory phase of the Battle of Kursk, however, the strategic 
reserves constituting the Steppe Front were employed piecemeal. 
The ideal thing would have, of course, been to preserve the Steppe 
Front intact and to use it to deal a single massive blow when the 
occasion demanded it. But the situation made it necessary to parry 
the enemy attacks in the Prokhorovka sector with the reserves 
nearest at hand. The Steppe Front being immediately behind the 
hard-pressed Voronezh Front, two tank corps, then two armies 
and a little later two more armies were taken from it on instruc- 
tions from GHQ. 

The commitment of the strategic reserves made a big effect on 
the progress of the defensive battle and the counter-offensive, 
ensured the necessary numerical superiority over the enemy and 
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created favourable conditions for manoeuvring in the fulfilment 
of the new tasks which arose in the course of the operation. 

The experience gained in the use of strategic reserves in the 
Battle of Kursk has lost none of its significance today. True, the 
nature and quality of strategic reserves has somewhat changed 
now. But the question of building up reserves and of committing 
them to action in the direction of the main attack at the right 
moment is still one of the most important questions in the art of 
war. 

The organisation and conduct of defensive fighting at Kursk 
made exceptionally manifest the main aim of defence undertaken 
as an operation to bleed the enemy white and create favourable 
conditions for mounting a counter-offensive. It ought to be especial- 
ly stressed that it was not ordinary defence but deliberate. The 
Soviet forces were built up there for offensive purposes and not 
for defensive, and this laid an impress on the nature of defence: 
heavy concentration of artillery (the 13th Army, for instance, had 
more than 90 pieces per kilometre of frontage), fortifications, the 
order of battle extending in great depth, and high activity. The 
defences at Kursk were distinguished by high-level stability and 
activity. 

Their activity found expression primarily in powerful counter- 
preparation fire, in timely occupation of the lines prepared for 
defence, in large-scale manoeuvring with manpower and weapons, 
and in counter-attacks against enemy troops. 

The defence system at Kursk was built in the first place against 
tanks. It was highly viable. What made it so was the location of 
anti-tank strong-points and areas, in most cases, within infantry 
battle formations and in depth, close fire co-ordination by anti- 
tank strong-points, wide use of obstacles and mines linked with 
the anti-tank fire system, and manoeuvring with anti-tank artillery 
reserves. 

The highly important problem of breaching the enemy’s delib- 
erate and deeply-echeloned defences in the direction of Bryansk 
and Kharkov was successfully solved in the Battle of Kursk. 

The enemy defences were breached in relatively narrow front 
sectors, in which manpower and weapons were concentrated to 
an extent ensuring superiority over the enemy. It will suffice to 
say that in the penetration area, which constituted about 40 per 
cent of the offensive sector assigned to him, General I. K. Bagra- 
myan, who commanded the 11th Guards Army, concentrated 92 
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per cent of the infantry divisions and all the supporting facilities. 
The 5th Guards Army commanded by General A. S. Zhadov and 
the 53rd Army commanded by General I. M. Managarov also con- 
centrated their main forces in the sector of the main attack. Opera- 
tional troop density there was one division per 1.5 kilometres, and 
there were between 230 and 300 field guns and mortars, and up 
to 70 tanks and self-propelled guns per kilometre of frontage. 

Breaking through is an art and not the result of an arithmetical 
sum. We know of quite a few instances of how difficult a break- 
through can be. As a rule, the basic aim of an operational break- 
through is to smash the enemy’s main force in the tactical zone 
and create conditions for sending mobile forces—tank armies or 
the follow-up front echelons (armies)—into the breach. 

It was in the Battle of Kursk that tank armies, which constituted 
the front mobile group, were first sent into the breach to exploit 
the success. Highly instructive in this respect are the actions of 
the lst and 5th Guards tank armies in the Belgorod-Kharkov ope- 
ration. After breaching the tactical defence zone, these two armies, 
operating side by side, launched a swift offensive into the enemy’s 
operational depth and advanced 120-150 kilometres. The Ist Tank 
Army, attacking in the direction of Bogodukhov, advanced sepa- 
rately from the field armies, covering 20-30 kilometres a day, 
and dealt blows to the nazis’ operational reserves, flanks and rear, 
forcing them to abandon their positions and retreat west. 

The Battle of Kursk was distinguished by unprecedented tank 
encounters, the biggest in the Second World War. As I have: 
already said, a big tank battle was fought in the area of Prokho- 
rovka. Then came a series of battles in the area of Akhtyrka and 
Bogodukhov. The experience gained in these battles was highly 
valuable. It showed that the outcome depended on the tank forces’ 
interaction with field armies and other units as well as on the 
correct organisation of artillery and air support, concentration of 
forces in the direction of the main attack, swiftness of attack and 
uninterrupted control. The tank units taking part in the Battle of 
Kursk showed that they were a mighty and mobile assault force. 

Soviet artillery, the striking fire power, held the enemy at bay 
at the defensive stage of the battle and provided powerful support 
during the offensive. 

The use of the Air Force in the Battle of Kursk contributed a 
great deal to the development of the theory of the art of war. 
Soviet aircraft had complete supremacy in the air. In the course 
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of the counter-offensive they attacked the enemy wherever they 
found him. An effective struggle was waged against the enemy’s 
reserves. Massive use was made of aircraft both in the defensive 
battle and during the counter-offensive, several air armies and 
air defence aviation acting in close co-operation. 

A big job in the Battle of Kursk was performed by the Soviet 
Army logistical services. In the course of defensive operations the 
Central Front used up more than 780 railway carloads of ammuni- 
tion and the Voronezh Front, 730 carloads. In the same period the 
two fronts required 23,900 tons of fuel. One must say a word of 
praise for medical officers and nurses who made every effort to 
save the lives of Soviet troops and return them to their units to 
continue to fight the nazi invader. 

Speaking of the development of tactics in the Battle of Kursk, I 
should like to say a few words about the organisation and conduct 
of ground combat. This is a highly complex kind of art which is 
important today too. This combat involves all the arms, and re- 
quires of the commanders and the staffs thoroughly to prepare the 
offensive and organise interaction, for success can only be achieved 
by the joint efforts of all the arms of the service. 

The main burden in the battle at Kursk was borne by infantry. 
Operating together with the tanks to the thunder of artillery and 
with support from the air, infantry battalions and regiments set 
the pace in attack, consummated the battle and consolidated the 
captured ground together with artillery and engineer units. 

There is no need to prove that the experience gained in the 
Battle of Kursk has lost none of its value. Many general princi- 
ples relating to the activities of the commanders, staff officers and 
troops are highly useful for training troops today. 

The military and political significance of the Battle of Kursk 
can hardly be exaggerated. All told, the enemy employed more 
than 100 divisions, or almost half the divisions he then had on 
the Soviet-German front. The overwhelming majority of them 
had been specially trained for the decisive blow and were the 
best and the most battleworthy of his units. They suffered enor- 
mous losses in the heavy fighting. The prestige of German arms 
was dealt a blow from which it never recovered. The rout of 
nazi troops spelled an end to the German High Command’s offen- 
sive strategy. “After the failure of Operation Citadel,” writes 
West German historian Rieker, “it became clear to every sober- 
minded person that there could no longer be any question of re- 
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creating conditions for an offensive in Russia and. consequently, 
of scoring a decisive victory over the Soviet Union.” 

The heaviest defeat was sustained by the enemy armoured 
forces. It was their swan song. The Battle of Kursk was won by 
the Soviet Armed Forces which honourably discharged their duty 
by fully routing the enemy. 

The failure of the enemy’s summer offensive in the Kursk area 
buried the nazi propaganda myth about the Soviet troops’ ability 
to attack in winter only. The Soviet Armed Forces showed that 
they could smash the enemy in any season—in summer just as 
well as in severe winter. 

The Battle of Kursk had far-reaching international repercus- 
sions. It raised higher still the Soviet Union’s authority as the 
decisive force in the war against nazi Germany. The victory in 
that battle strengthened peoples’ hopes in the occupied countries 
that they would soon be liberated and further stimulated them to 
action against the nazi occupiers. New forces, led by the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties, joined in the struggle against the 
enemy. 

The failure of the Wehrmacht’s offensive strategy in the East 
forced the nazi leaders to look for new ways of war conduct. 
They decided to go over to strategic defence all along the Soviet- 
German front and force positional warfare upon the Soviet Army. 
The increasingly strong blows dealt by Soviet troops foiled these 
plans too. 

In their attempts to denigrate the Soviet Union, imperialist 
politicians and theorists falsify history, belittle the Soviet Army’s 
victory in the Battle of Kursk and seek to represent it as just 
another episode of the Second World War and even to by-pass 
it in silence. 

Such methods of interpreting the facts are neither new nor 
original. They are simply meant to turn the realities topsy- 
turvy. 

In the Battle of Kursk the Soviet people and their Armed 
Forces scored a big moral and political victory as well. Utter 
devotion to the country, ability to withstand the most severe 
trials, and heroism—such were the natural attributes displayed 
by hundreds of thousands of Soviet people. Inspired by the lofty 


' Karl Heinrich Rieker, Ein Mann verliert einen Weltkrieg, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1955, p. 291. 
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aims of the liberation war, Soviet troops covered themselves with 
undying glory. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government highly ap- 
preciated the magnificent feat of arms performed by our troops 
in the Battle of Kursk. Many units and formations were decorated 
with Orders and named after the cities and towns they helped 
liberate—Orel, Belgorod, Karachev, Kharkov, etc. More than 
100,000 officers and men were decorated with Orders and medals, 
and the 180 of them who had especially distinguished themselves 
were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. The whole 
world knows of the exploits of pilots A. K. Gorovets, I. N. Kozhe- 
dub and A. P. Maresyev, of the heroism and valour of artillery- 
men and tankmen V. N. Rukosuyev, G. I. Igishev, V. P. Gerasi- 
mov, A. I. Petrov and V. S. Shalandin, of the bravery of 
infantrymen V. F. Chernenko, H. Muhamadeyev, A. A. Belgin, 
S. P. Zorin, I. V. Ilyasov and many others. 

Fighting side by side with Soviet airmen were the pilots of the 
French Normandie squadron, who displayed heroism and deter- 
mination in the struggle against the enemy. 

The Battle of Kursk demonstrated once again that all the 
Soviet people had their heart and soul in the efforts exerted by 
their army. In smashing the enemy there, Soviet troops were 
given invaluable assistance by partisans. At the height of the 
fighting they unleashed a veritable “battle on the rails”. The par- 
tisans of Byelorussia, the Ukraine and Kursk, Orel and Smolensk 
regions had by mid-August considerably stepped up their 
activity. 

The historic victory won by the Soviet Armed Forces at Kursk 
was not easy. It was gained at the cost of enormous manpower 
and material losses. 

The results of the Great Patriotic War have proved convinc- 
ingly that there is no force in the world capable of crushing 
socialism, of subduing people who are devoted to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, love their socialist country and are rallied around the 
Leninist Party. These results are a stern warning to the imperi- 
alist aggressors, a grim and unforgettable lesson of history. 

Great ability in leading troops in the Battle of Kursk was dis- 
played by the front and army commanders and front chiefs of 
staff—Generals K. K. Rokossovsky, N. F. Vatutin, V. D. Sokolov- 
sky, R. Y. Malinovsky, M. M. Popov, M. V. Zakharov, S. P. Iva- 
nov, F. K. Korzhenevich, M. S. Malinin, A. P. Pokrovsky, 
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L. M. Sandalov, I. K. Bagramyan, P. A. Belov, V. M. Badanov, 
1. V. Boldin, S. I. Bogdanov, P. I. Batov, N. A. Gagen, 
I. V. Galanin, A. V. Gorbatov, S. K. Goryunov, M. M. Gromov, 
A. S. Zhadov, M. Y. Katukov, V. Y. Kolpakchi, P. P. Korzun, 
S. A. Krasovsky, V. D. Kryuchenkin, I. M. Managarov, K. S. Mos- 
kalenko, N. F. Naumenko, N. P. Pukhov, P. L. Romanenko, 
P. A. Rotmistrov, S. I. Rudenko, P. S. Rybalko, V. A. Sudets, 
S. G. Trofimenko, J. I. Fedyuninsky, I. D. Chernyakhovsky, 
N. Y. Chibisov, I. M. Chistyakov, M. S. Shumilov and others. 

Much assistance on the spot was rendered by prominent lead- 
ers of different services and arms—Air Marshal A. A. Novikov 
and Generals G. A. Vorozheikin and S. A. Khudyakov (Air Force), 
and Marshal N. N. Voronov and General M. N. Chistyakov 
(Artillery). 

A big job in combat and political training of troops was done 
by members of front and army military councils—Generals 
A. S. Zheltov, I. Z. Susaikov, K. F. Telegin, L. R. Korniets, 
i. S. Grushetsky, M. M. Stakhursky, M. A. Kozlov, K. V. Krai- 
nyukov, A. A. Yepishev, P. M. Latyshev, N. K. Popel, N. A. Ra- 
detsky and others. 

An enormous amount of work in co-ordinating the actions of 
the fronts was performed by GHQ representatives Marshal 
G. K. Zhukov, Deputy Supreme Commander-in-Chief, and Mar- 
shal A. M. Vasilevsky, Chief of the General Staff. 

The glorious encounters in the Kursk Bulge recede with time. 
Much may have already been erased from people’s minds, but 
the Battle of Kursk—an epic of staunchness, courage and heroism 
that amazed its contemporaries and evoked their admiration— 
will for ever prevail as a symbol of the invincibility of our great 
socialist country. 

The Battle of Kursk was a milestone in the development of the 
Soviet art of war. It will remain for centuries not only as a sym- 
bol of the insuperable might of the socialist state, born in the 
October Revolution, and of its Armed Forces, but also as an out- 
standing illustration of the advanced Soviet art of war. 


Marshal 
GEORGI ZHUKOV* 


In the Kursk Bulge 


The Battle of Kursk was one of the most important and deci- 
sive events in the Second World War. In the course of this battle 
the Hitlerite war machine was dealt another smashing blow which 
forced the nazi High Command completely to renounce offensive 
strategy and switch over to strategic defence. 

In the execution of my duties I took a direct part in planning 
this battle and also in co-ordinating the fronts’ activities in the 
course of defensive and offensive operations. 

I have described the events preceding the Battle of Kursk in 
my reminiscences.! 

In this piece I should like to dwell on some questions relating 
to planning and preparations and on the Soviet forces’ defensive 
battle and counter-offensive at Kursk. 


* Marshal Zhukov, who was awarded the title of Hero of the Sovict 
Union four times, was a member of GHQ and Deputy Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief. On instructions from the Supreme Commandcr-in-Chief he co-ordi- 
nated the actions of the fronts in the Kursk Bulge. 

1 G. K. Zhukov, op. cit. 
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The spring of 1943—and it came early that year—found me 
on the North-Western Front. On March 13 or 14 Stalin phoned 
up and summoned me to GHQ to discuss the situation on the 
South-Western and Voronezh fronts where, as is known, the enemy 
had launched a counter-offensive and pressed Soviet troops back. 
Our fronts were in difficulty, particularly south-west of Kharkov. 
It became necessary to examine the situation there and help the 
command on the spot. 

The enemy was stopped thanks to the vigorous steps taken by 
GHQ and the front staffs, and at the beginning of April our troops 
consolidated their positions on the Seversky Donets. 

The question confronting the Soviet Supreme Command in the 
situation which had taken shape was that of deciding on the nature 
of operations to be conducted by the Soviet Armed Forces in the 
spring and summer of i943. We were above all interested in the 
south-western sector, for it was there that the bulk of the nazi forces 
were deployed. It was necessary to find out whether the enemy 
would continue the offensive and if so, when. It was possible, how- 
ever, that the Hitlerite Command would decide to assume the 
defensive in order to check the Soviet offensive. As agreed by 
Marshal A. M. Vasilevsky, Chief of the General Staff, and the 
front commanders, the General Staff took a number of measures to 
organise thorough reconnaissance in areas opposite the Central, 
Voronezh and South-Western fronts. Vasilevsky instructed the 
Intelligence Department and the Central HQ of the Partisan 
Movement to ascertain the numerical strength and location of 
reserves in the enemy’s operational depth, and the areas where 
troops brought over from France, Germany and other countries 
were concentrated. 

The fronts also began systematic aerial and ground reconnais- 
sance, each in its sector of operations. Early in April sufficient 
information was obtained about the strength of the enemy forces 
in the Orel, Sumy, Belgorod and Kharkov areas. Having analysed 
and discussed it with the commanders of the Voronezh and Cen- 
tral fronts and then, by direct line, with Vasilevsky, I sent the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief a report on April 8, giving my 
views about the need to assume a deliberate defence in the Kursk 
Bulge [see Supplement 2]. I considered it inexpedient for our troops 
to launch a pre-emptive offensive in the near future. 

I proposed to wear down the enemy in defence operations, knock 
out his tanks and then bring in fresh reserves, launch a general 
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offensive and finish off his main grouping. Shortly after that the 
Central and Voronezh fronts sent in their considerations [see Sup- 
plements 3 and 4]. 

After lengthy discussions of our arguments, the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief finally firmly agreed to meet the German offen- 
sive with fire of all weapons from the deeply-echeloned defences, 
with powerful blows from the air and counter-blows by operatio- 
nal and strategic reserves, then wear down and bleed the enemy 
white, and finish him off in powerful counter-offensive actions in 
the Belgorod-Kharkov and Orel sectors. This was to be followed 
up by deep offensive thrusts in all major sectors. 

Once the Germans were routed in the Kursk Bulge, GHQ 
proposed to liberate Donbas, the whole of the Ukraine east of 
the Dnieper, destroy the enemy beach-head on the Taman Penin- 
sula, retake eastern Byelorussia and create conditions to drive the 
enemy out of our country. 

GHQ planned to rout the main German forces in the Kursk area 
in the following manner. 

Immediately after ascertaining the jumping-off areas of the main 
German groupings it was planned to open up a powerful barrage 
from all artillery pieces and mortars unexpectedly and deal them 
a blow with all available aircraft. Our Air Force, reliably covering 
the troops operating in the Kursk Bulge and assisting them in the 
defensive battle, was to gain complete supremacy in the air. To ful- 
fil this task it was planned to employ the aircraft of the Voronezh, 
Central and neighbouring fronts, as well as long-range aviation. 

When the enemy opened his offensive, the troops of the Voro- 
nezh and Central fronts were ordered staunchly to defend every 
position, every line with fire and to stage counter-attacks and deal 
counter-blows from the depth, bringing up reserves, including 
tank corps and tank armies, to the threatened sectors. When the 
enemy was weakened and halted, the forces of the Voronezh, 
Central, Steppe and Bryansk fronts, the left wing of the Western 
Front and the right wing of the South-Western Front were 
immediately to go into the counter-offensive. 

To tie down the enemy’s forces and prevent him from bringing 
up reserves it was planned to stage offensive operations in a num- 
ber of sectors in the south of the country and in the north-west. 

Preparations for the battle in the Kursk area were started in 
the latter part of April, i.e., immediately after GHQ had taken the 
final decision regarding the 1943 summer and autumn campaign. 


3° 
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As a member of GHQ, I had to spend all this time with the Voro- 
nezh and Central fronts, make an on-the-spot study of the situa- 
tion and preparations for the forthcoming operations, and inform 
the Supreme Commander-in-Chief. 

On May 22, I sent the following report to the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief: 


“To: Comrade Ivanov.* 

“The situation on the Central Front on May 21, 1943 was as 
follows: ; 

“1. By May 21 reconnaissance of all kinds has established that 
before the Central Front the enemy has 15 infantry divisions in 
the first line and 13 divisions, including three panzer divisions, in 
the second line. 

“There is, moreover, information about the concentration of the 
2nd Panzer Division and the 36th Motorised Infantry Division 
south of Orel. The information about these two divisions requires 
verification. 

“The enemy’s 4th Panzer Division, formerly deployed west of 
Sevsk, has been moved somewhere. Besides, there are three divi- 
sions, two of them panzer, in the Bryansk and Karachev area. 

“Consequently, as of May 21 the enemy can operate with 33 
divisions, six of them panzer divisions, against the Central Front. 

“The Front’s instrumental and visual reconnaissance has detect- 
ed 800 artillery pieces, mainly 105-mm and 150-mm guns. 

“The enemy keeps the bulk of his artillery opposite the 13th 
Army, the left flank of the 48th Army and the right flank of the 
70th Army, i.e., in the Trosno-Pervoye-Pozdeyevo sector. Behind 
this main artillery grouping there are 600-700 tanks on the Zme- 
yevka-Krasnaya Roshcha line. The bulk is concentrated east of the 
River Oka. 

“In the area of Orel, Bryansk and Smolensk the enemy has con- 
centrated 600-650 warplanes. The main enemy air grouping is in 
the Orel area. 

“Both on the ground and in the air the enemy has been passive 
in the last few days, confining himself to small-scale air reconnais- 
sance and occasional minor artillery attacks. 

“In his forward line and his tactical depth, the enemy is digging 
trenches and intensively fortifying his positions in front of the 


4 Stalin’s code name.—Ed. 
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13th Army, in the Krasnaya Slobodka-Senkovo sector, where he 
already has a second defence line beyond the River Neruch. Ob- 
servation reveals that the enemy is building a third defence line in 
this sector, 3-4 kilometres north of the Neruch. 

“Prisoners say the German Command knows about our grouping 
south of Orel and our planned offensive, and that German units 
have been warned. Captured airmen claim that the German Com- 
mand is itself preparing for an offensive and concentrating avia- 
tion for this purpose. 

“T personally visited the forward lines of the 13th Army, ob- 
served the enemy defences from various points, watched his 
activity, and talked with divisional commanders of the 70th and 
13th armies, with commanders Galanin, Pukhov and Romanen- 
ko,’ and came to the conclusion that in the forward line the 
enemy was not making direct preparations for an offensive. 

“T may be mistaken. It may be that the enemy is camouflaging 
his preparations for an offensive very skilfully. But an analysis of 
the deployment of his armour, the inadequate density of infantry 
formations, absence of heavy artillery groupings as well as the 
dispersion of reserves lead me to believe that the enemy will not 
be ready to launch an offensive before the end of May. 

“2. The defences of the 13th and 70th armies are correctly or- 
ganised and echeloned in depth. The defences of the 48th Army 
are thin, with insufficient or low artillery density, and if the enemy 
strikes at Romanenko’s army with the idea of by-passing Maloar- 
khangelsk from the east in order to envelop Kostin’s? main group- 
ing, Romanenko will be unable to withstand the enemy’s blow. ‘The 
reserves of the Front are located chiefly behind Pukhoy and Gala- 
nin and will not be able to come to Romanenko’s assistance in 
time. 

“IT consider that Romanenko should be reinforced from the GHQ 
reserve with two infantry divisions, three T-34 tank regiments, 
two anti-tank regiments and two mortar or artillery regiments of 
the GHOQ reserve. If this is provided, Romanenko will be able to 
organise a stable defence and, when necessary, go over to the 
offensive as a fairly concentrated force. 


4 Lieutenant-General I. V. Galanin commanded the 70th Army, Lieutenant- 
General N. P. Pukhov commanded the 18th Army and Lieutenant-General 
P. L. Romanenko commanded the 48th Army.—Ed. 

2 Rokossovsky’s code name.—Ed. 
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“The main flaw in the defences of Pukhov, Galanin and other 
armies of the Front is the absence of anti-tank artillery regiments. 
The Front has at present four anti-tank artillery regiments only; 
two of them are in the Front’s rear, without any traction facilities. 

“Because of a big shortage of 45-mm guns in the battalions and 
regiments, the anti-tank defences of the first echelons and forward 
lines are weak. é 

“T consider it necessary to give Kostin four anti-tank artillery 
regiments (six with Romanenko’s) and three regiments of self- 
propelled 152-mm guns as quickly as possible. 

“3. Kostin’s preparations for the offensive have not been com- 
pleted. Having discussed this question on the spot, Kostin, Pukhov 
and I came to the conclusion that it was necessary to move the 
penetration area 2-3 kilometres west of the area chosen by Kostin, 
1.e., to Arkhangelskoye inclusive, and to put in the first echelon a 
reinforced corps with a tank corps west of the railway. 

‘“Kostin will not be able to effect the planned breach with the 
artillery grouping because the enemy has considerably strengthened 
and deepened his defences in this sector. 

“To make the breach a certainty, Kostin must be given another 
artillery assault corps. 

“The Front has on the average one and a half fire units of am- 
munition. 

“Please bind Yakovlev! to supply the Front with three fire units 
of basic calibres within two weeks. 

“4. Pukhov now has 12 divisions, six of them united in two 
corps. Pukhov himself commands six divisions. For the good of 
the cause I ask you to order the immediate formation and dispatch 
to Pukhov of two corps HQ staffs, and to form and dispatch one 
corps HQ staff to Galanin, who now has five separate divisions 
in addition to an infantry corps. 

“Awaiting your decision, 


“Yuriev.”2 


I studied the state of affairs on the Voronezh Front in the same 
manner and immediately reported everything to GHQ. 

I saw unit and front staffs and the General Staff at work and 
I must say that their tireless activity played a big role in the sum- 


' Colonel-General N. D. Yakovlev, Chief of the Main Artillery Admini- 
stration.—Ed. 


2 Zhukov’s code name.—Ed. 
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mer battles. Day and night staff personnel processed the informa- 
tion obtained about enemy troops, their potentialities and inten- 
tions. The data was summarised and reported to the senior com- 
mand which took appropriate decisions. 

Having enough time at their disposal, our troops set out to build 
up solid defences. The front and army military councils, command- 
ers, headquarters and political departments put alot of work into 
building a well-proportioned deeply-echeloned system of fortifica- 
tions, organising a mobile fire system, forming a most expedient 
group of forces, training personnel skilfully to wage defensive and 
offensive battle, and ensuring reliable leadership in battle. 

The experience gained in the last war shows that the adopted 
operational plans require systematic improvement and sometimes, 
as the situation becomes clearer, even major modifications. The 
Battle of Kursk is a case in point. To justify changes, GHQ and 
the General Staff had in the first place to organise efficient recon- 
naissance to obtain information about the disposition of enemy 
troops and the regrouping of armoured and artillery units, of 
bomber and fighter aviation. But the most important thing was 
getting information about the enemy command’s intentions and 

lans. 
" Processing the intelligence, the General Staff had to analyse it 
in detail, to draw appropriate conclusions from numerous reports, 
some of them containing erroneous information, for the multifacet- 
ed intelligence work was performed, as is known, by many people, 
experienced and not, by people working in the intelligence service 
and by partisans. 

Preparing for an operation, the enemy tries to conceal his 
intentions. He makes believe he is regrouping his forces and in- 
dulges in other deceptive actions. The staffs must be able to 
distinguish between the real and the false. The necessary work in 
this field can be organised on a large scale only on the basis of 
centralised instructions and common effort, and never on the basis 
of any idea or assumption. 

From the information obtained the Supreme Command had to 
draw conclusions about the enemy’s potentialities and intentions in 
one or another strategic sector. 

The assessment of the situation led GHQ and the General Staff 
to believe that the enemy was building up his strongest grouping 
in the Orel area for action against the Central Front. It turned out 
later, however, that the grouping against the Voronezh Front was 
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stronger. The enemy had nine panzer and motorised divisions 
(1,500 tanks) there and only seven divisions (1,200 tanks) against 
the Central Front. This largely explains why the Central Front 
was more successful in repelling the enemy offensive than the 
Voronezh Front. . . 

A few words about the reserves. In planning operations in the 
Kursk Bulge, GHQ put in a lot of effort into building up powerful 
reserves. The troops of the Steppe Front, concentrated on the 
Livny-Stary Oskol line, were meant to take care of any eventual- 
ity and to give added strength to the blow when the time came 
for the general counter-offensive. The Front was commanded by 
Colonel-General Konev, Lieutenant-General I. Z. Susaikov was a 
member of the Military Council, and Lieutenant-General 
M. V. Zakharov was the Front’s chief of staff. 

The Steppe Front, which was GHQ’s strategic reserve, was 
assigned a highly important role in the forthcoming battle. It was 
to prevent the enemy from making a deep break-through and, 
when our forces went into the counter-otfensive, its task was to 
boost the blow from depth. The Front’s units were deployed quite 
some distance away from the enemy and this enabled them to 
manoeuvre freely. 

By its ultimate task, the Steppe Front was very much different 
from the Reserve Front which operated on the approaches to 
Moscow in the autumn of 1941. The Reserve Front was in fact 
the second operational echelon, with the bulk of its forces deployed 
in the rear of the Western Front. 

Towards the end of June the situation became completely clear 
and it was obvious that the enemy would within the next few 
days launch an offensive in the Kursk area of all other places. 

I was then on the Central Front and, together with Rokossovsky, 
worked in the 13th Army, the 2nd Tank Army and the reserve 
corps. On June 30 the Supreme Commander-in-Chief phoned up 
and ordered me to remain in the Orel sector and to co-ordinate the 
actions of the Central, Bryansk and Western fronts. “We are 
sending Vasilevsky to the Voronezh Front,” Stalin said. 

The main enemy attack was expected in the sector held by the 
13th Army and so an exceptionally dense system of artillery was 
built there: up to 92 guns and mortars per kilometre. 

The anti-tank defences on the Central and Voronezh fronts 
were built throughout the depth of troop dispositions. They had 
the largest number of artillery, tanks and mine-fields. 
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The most powerful anti-tank defences on the Central Front 
were organised in the sector of the 13th Army and the adjoining 
flanks of the 48th and 70th armies; on the Voronezh Front, in the 
sectors of the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies. The density 
there was 15.6 guns per kilometre, and 30 guns if we take into 
account the second echelon of the front. The anti-tank defences. 
in this sector were, moreover, reinforced by two tank regiments 
and one tank brigade. There were more than 30 anti-tank guns 
per kilometre in the sector of the 13th Army. 

Anti-tank strong-points and areas were organised in all tank- 
threatened directions and mobile obstacle-building units and anti- 
tank reserves were prepared. All these measures proved effective, 
and the serious defeat inflicted in the course of the battle on the 
- a panzer forces predetermined his total defeat in the Kursk 

ulge. 

Our reconnaissance established that there were three Luftwaffe 
corps with 2,000 aircraft—Ilst, 4th and 8th—under the command 
of Field-Marshal Richthofen operating against the Central and 
Voronezh fronts. In March the enemy air force began gradually 
to intensify its strikes at railway junctions and lines, cities and 
important objectives in the rear, and at the beginning of June it 
stepped up its attacks on our troops and logistics. The Soviet forces 
and the entire Kursk salient were covered by the 2nd, 5th and 16th 
air armies and two fighter divisions from the country’s anti-air- 
craft defence forces. The fronts were considerably reinforced with 
anti-aircraft guns in anticipation of the enemy offensive. 

By July the Central Front had received five anti-aircraft divi- 
sions from the GHQ reserves and, moreover, had five regiments of 
medium and 23 regiments of light artillery. The Voronezh Front 
had four anti-aircraft divisions from the GHQ reserves, 25 anti- 
aircraft regiments, three anti-aircraft battalions and five anti-air- 
craft batteries. These means made it possible for the fronts to 
protect a large number of objectives with two-, three-, four-, and. 
even five-tier fire. The anti-aircraft defences well co-operated with 
the fighter aviation and the observation, warning and communi- 
cations services. The carefully and well-organised anti-aircraft 
defences of the fronts and the whole of the Kursk salient made it 
possible to ensure effective cover for the troops, successfully repel 
air attacks and inflict heavy losses upon the enemy air force. 

The depths of the fortifications at the fronts exceeded 150 kilo- 
metres and came to 250-300 kilometres together with the state 
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defence line along the Don. The fronts had done a big and com- 
plex job which enabled troops to take cover during fire attacks 
and destroy the advancing enemy more effectively. — 

Highly important work was performed by the logistical services 
of the fronts, armies and other large formations. 

The logistical commanders of the Central and Voronezh fronts 
were Generals N. A. Antipenko and V. N. Vlasov. I knew them 
both well. I first met Antipenko during the battle on the ap- 
proaches to Moscow, when he was logistics chief of the 49th Army 
‘of the Western Front. Already then he had proved to be a capable 
supply officer. . 

The operations planned for the fronts by GHQ required the 
fulfilment of a colossal job of ensuring logistical support for the 
battle which involved more than 1.3 million troops, over 3,500 
tanks, over 20,000 guns and mortars, and 3,130 aircraft (including 
long-range aviation). 

Despite the difficulties, the logistical services of the fronts bril- 
liantly fulfilled their tasks and fully ensured the necessary supplies 
in the defensive battle and then made possible a quick switch-over 
to the counter-offensive. 

Much assistance to the logistical services and directly to troops 
‘was given by Party and government bodies, by the population of 
Kursk, Orel, Voronezh and Kharkov regions. Industrial enterprises 
in the frontline areas repaired tanks, aircraft, trucks, artillery and 
other equipment, and made uniforms and hospital clothes in large 
quantities. A vast job was done in organising defence lines and 
building and repairing roads. It may be said that the front and 
the rear formed a single whole. Everyone did what he could for 
victory over the enemy. This was expressive of the community of 
aims of our people and Armed Forces in the struggle for their 
socialist country. 

I must say that Generals Rokossovsky and Vatutin personally 
dealt a lot with logistical issues, and this to a large extent explains 
why the troops were well supplied in time for the battle. 

Intensive combat and political training went on in the land 
and air units in May and June, every soldier and commander pre- 
pared for the encounter with the enemy. And this encounter soon 
took place. Intelligence of all types enabled GHQ and the fronts 
to establish the exact date when the enemy would launch an offen- 


sive. On July 2 GHQ warned the front commanders that it would 
begin between July 3 and 6. 
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In the evening of July 4, I was at the Central Front headquar- 
ters. I talked by direct line with Vasilevsky, who was at Vatutin’s 
headquarters, and he acquainted me with the results of a battle 
with the enemy’s advance units in the Belgorod area. I also learned 
that the information obtained on that day from a captured sol- 
dier of the 168th Infantry Division that the enemy would go into 
offensive at dawn on July 5 was confirmed, and that the Voronezh 
Front would, as provided for by the GHQ plan, launch pre-emp- 
tive artillery and air attacks. 

I immediately passed on this information to Rokossovsky and 
Malinin. Some time after 2 a.m. on July 5 General Pukhov, com- 
mander of the 13th Army, phoned Rokossovsky and reported that 
a captured sapper from the 6th Infantry Division had said that 
the German forces were ready to go over to the offensive at ap- 
proximately 3 a.m. on July 5. 

“What shall we do?” Rokossovsky asked me. “Report to GHQ 
or order counter-preparation fire?” 

“Let’s not lose time,” I replied. “Give the order as provided for 
by the Front and GHQ plan, and I will phone Stalin now and 
inform him of what we have learned.” 

I was immediately put through to the Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief. He was at GHQ and had just finished talking to Vasilevsky. 
I reported the capture of the German sapper and our decision on 
counter-preparation fire. Stalin approved the decision and instruct- 
ed me to inform him more frequently. He would remain at GHQ 
to follow the events. 

I gathered from the talk with Stalin that he was nervous. But, 
then, although we had built solid, deeply-echeloned defences and 
now had powerful means with which to strike at the enemy, we all 
felt tense too. It was night but none of us wanted to sleep. 

As is customary in such cases, Rokossovsky and I were in the 
office of the Front chief of staff, M.S. Malinin, whom I knew since 
the battle at Moscow, when he was chief of staff of the 16th Army. 
He was a highly-skilled, versatile staff officer. Together with his 
close-knit team he brilliantly performed the tasks assigned to the 
staff. He was helped a great deal by General I. I. Boikov, chief 
of operations. This modest, hard-working and efficient officer was, 
as it were, Malinin’s right-hand man in everything. 

Also present was the Front’s artillery chief of staff, Colonel 
G. S. Nadysev, a highly-educated artilleryman, capable leader and 
a man of great industry. He was constantly phoning commanders 
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of the artillery formations of the GHQ reserve and the Front 
artillery commander, General V. I. Kazakov, who was then with 
the 4th Artillery Corps. It must be said that the artillery staffs 
and the artillery commanders of the Front, armies and divisions 
had done a good and clever job organising artillery fire during the 
defensive fighting and in the counter-preparation phase. 

The first strains of the mighty “symphony” in the glorious battle 
in the Kursk Bulge were struck at 0220 hours. Particularly loud 
in this “symphony” were the salvos of heavy artillery and the 
explosions of M-31 rocket shells. 

The counter-preparation fire was in full swing when Stalin 
phoned. 

‘Well, have you started?” he asked. 

Vege 

“And how’s the enemy behaving?” 


I informed him that the enemy tried to reply to our counter- 
preparation fire with fire from some batteries but soon fell silent. 

“Very well, I'll phone again later,” Stalin said. 

It was difficult then immediately to see and ascertain the results 
of the counter-preparation fire, but the insufficiently well-organised 
offensive launched by the Germans at 0530 hours and the fact that 
they did not go everywhere into attack at the same time testified 
to the serious losses inflicted upon them by our counter-prepara- 
tion fire. The German prisoners captured in the course of the battle 
said that our counter-preparation fire had caught them unawares, 
caused much damage to their artillery and almost everywhere 
disrupted communications and the system of observation and 
control. 

It must be said, however, that our units had not worked out the 
counter-preparation fire plan in detail by the time the enemy went 
into action. The concentration areas where enemy troops were 
poised for attack and the location of objectives in the night of July 
4 had not yet been properly ascertained. It is clear, of course, that 
with the means of reconnaissance then available it was not easy to 
establish the location of objectives, but more could have been done 
than the units of the Front had done. The result was that the 
counter-preparation fire was directed mainly at areas and not con- 
crete targets. This enabled the enemy to avoid heavy casualties. 
Within two or two and a half hours he succeeded in going over 
to the offensive and, notwithstanding the unprecedented density 
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of our fire, in advancing 3-6 kilometres on the very first day—and 
this he might not have done had our counter-preparation fire been 
better organised. 

Nor can one disregard the fact that the counter-preparation fire 
was undertaken in the night and the air force played an insignif- 
icant and, frankly, ineffective role in it. As for the dawn attacks 
on the enemy airfields, they practically did not achieve their aims 
because by that time the enemy had sent his planes up to support 
his ground troops. 

Our planes were much more effective in striking at the tactical 
battle formations and columns regrouping in the course of the 
fighting. 

There is no denying of course that the counter-preparation fire 
inflicted heavy losses upon the enemy and disorganised control 
over the offensive, but we had expected more from it. Watching 
the battle and questioning German prisoners, I came to the con- 
clusion that the Central and Voronezh fronts started that fire too 
early, when the Germans were still sleeping in trenches, dug-outs 
and ravines, and armoured units were concealed in the waiting 
areas. The enemy armour and manpower losses would have been 
bigger still if the counter-preparation fire had been opened later. 
It should have been opened at the earliest half an hour before the 
enemy went into the offensive. 

Enemy planes appeared in the sky between 0430 and 0500 hours, 
and simultaneously artillery fire was opened on the positions of the 
Central Front, and a particularly strong fire against the 13th 
Army. A few minutes later German troops went into attack. The 
nazis threw three panzer and five infantry divisions into attack in 
the first assault wave. Their blows were directed at the 13th Army 
and the adjoining flanks of the 48th and 70th armies. This attack 
was met with powerful fire and beaten back with heavy losses to 
the enemy. 

The Germans staged five fierce assaults on July 5 in an attempt 
to break through our positions but failed to achieve any tangible 
results. Soviet troops stood firmly in their lines in almost all the 
sectors of the front and it seemed that there was no force capable 
of dislodging them. Only towards the end of the day were the 
enemy forces able to make wedges 3 to 6 kilometres deep in our 
defences in the Olkhovatka and certain other areas. 

The troops of the 13th Army fought courageously, particularly 
General A. B. Barinov’s 81st Division, Colonel V. N. Djandjga- 
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va’s 15th Division, General M. A. Yenshin’s 307th Division and 
Colonel V. N. Rukosuyev’s 3rd Anti-Tank Brigade. Captain 
G. I. Igishev’s battery held ground in the face of a heavy blow, de- 
stroying 19 tanks on July 5. Its crews all died a hero’s death but did 
not let the nazis through. An excellent fight was put up by Gen- 
eral Galanin’s 70th Army made up of border troops from the Far 
East, the Transbaikal area and Central Asia. 

In the evening of July 5 it was decided to bring in on the fol- 
lowing morning the 2nd Tank Army and the reserve 19th Tank 
Corps which, acting in close co-operation with the 13th Army, 
were to counter-attack, hurl the enemy back to the initial posi- 
tions and restore the defences in the 13th Army sector. 

Despite the well-organised defences and the great courage and 
mass heroism of our troops, the Germans succeeded in advancing 
up to 10 kilometres, at the cost of heavy casualties, on July 5 and 
6. Disregarding colossal losses, their air force staged savage at- 
tacks all through those two days. Nevertheless they failed to break 
through the tactical defences. 

Having regrouped his assault armour units, the enemy launched 
fierce attacks on Ponyri in the morning of July 7. The din of fierce 
battle on the ground and in the air did not subside in the Ponyri 
area for a single moment on that day. The nazis constantly threw 
new panzer units into battle but could not smash our tactical 
defences there either. 

On July 8, the nazis stepped up their attacks in the direction of 
Olkhovatka and once again their efforts crumbled in the face of 
the heroism and fortitude of the Soviet troops. The artillerymen 
of Colonel Rukosuyev’s 3rd Anti-Tank Brigade especially dis- 
pac themselves in the unequal battle with 300 enemy 
anks. 

Subsequent nazi attempts to break through the Soviet defences 
did not yield any positive results in that sector either. Up to July 
10 the Germans could not advance a single kilometre although 
they had lost most of the tanks on which Hitler mainly banked. 
On July 9, at the height of the fighting, the Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief rang me up at the Central Front’s command post and, 
after I had acquainted him with the situation, asked: “Isn’t it time 
we committed the Bryansk Front and the left wing of the West- 
ern Front to action, as provided for by the plan?” 

I reported that on the Central Front the enemy no longer had 
adequate strength to break through our defences and that, to de- 
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prive him of a respite to organise the defences on which he would 
be forced to fall back, we should immediately go into the offen- 
sive with all the forces of the Bryansk Front and the left wing of 
the Western Front, without which the Central Front could not 
conduct the planned counter-offensive. 

After hearing my report, Stalin said: 

“I agree. Go to Popov and move the Bryansk Front into ac- 
tion.... When can the Bryansk Front start the offensive?” 

“On the twelfth.” 

“All right.” 

I did not ask Stalin about the situation in the Voronezh Front 
sector because I was in constant touch with Vasilevsky and the 
General Staff, and knew that heavy fighting was going on there, 
just as it was in the Central Front sector. 

On July 9, as the Supreme Commander-in-Chief had directed, 
I arrived at the headquarters of the Bryansk Front, where I met 
M. M. Popov, the Front’s commander, L. Z. Mekhlis, member of 
the Military Council, and L. M. Sandalov, the Front’s chief of 
staff. They had already received instructions from GHQ to go 
into the offensive. 

I must mention General Sandalov’s exceptional operational 
skill, his ability to draw up clear-cut plans for offensive opera- 
tions and to organise troop control. I first came to know him dur- 
ing the battle on the approaches to Moscow, when he was chief 
of staff of the 20th Army. He was one of the ablest chiefs of staff 
and a specialist in operational and strategic questions. 

The plans for the offensive had been well thought out and 
drawn up in the armies which were led by exceptionally compe- 
tent and experienced generals. The 3rd Army was under the com- 
mand of General A. V. Gorbatov, the 61st Army was commanded 
by General P. A. Belov and the 63rd by General V. Y. Kolpak- 
chi. The Western Front’s 11th Guards Army, which was to go into 
the offensive simultaneously with the Bryansk Front, was com- 
manded by General I. K. Bagramyan. I visited all the armies of 
the Bryansk and Western fronts and helped them with advice to 
the best of my abilities. 

I had to do some highly detailed work in Bagramyan’s army. 
Our relations were of long standing, highly businesslike and com- 
radely. V. D. Sokolovsky, commander of the Western Front, and 
GHQ representative N. N. Voronov, who specialised in artillery, 
were also with the 11th Guards Army at that time. While discuss- 
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ing the methods of artillery fire proposed in his report by Gen- 
eral P. S. Semyonov, the Army’s artillery commander, we decided 
that it was necessary to present the enemy with something new, 
unknown to him. After a lengthy discussion we all decided that the 
attack should be launched not after the artillery preparation, which 
was the usual method and one that showed the enemy when to 
expect our attack, but in the process of the artillery preparation, 
at its height. And I must say that this method well justified itself. 

The Bryansk Front and the 11th Guards Army went over to the 
offensive on July 12. On the very first day of the operation our 
units broke through the enemy defences, which had been well or- 
ganised in depth, and began to advance towards Orel. 

As expected, the enemy began to rush about the Orel sector and 
to withdraw troops from the grouping operating against the 
Central Front and throw them against the Bryansk Front and the 
Western Front’s 11th Guards Army. The Central Front took 
advantage of this and launched a counter-offensive on July 15. 

And so the offensive long prepared by the nazis failed complete- 
ly in the Orel area. The German forces were doomed to drink 
the bitter cup of defeat and feel the mighty impact of the Soviet 
arms forged by the people for the rout of a strong, experienced 
and much-hated enemy. 

On July 12, Stalin phoned me at the command post of the 
Bryansk Front and ordered me to fly immediately to the Prokho- 
rovka area, where a heavy tank battle was in progress, acquaint 
myself with the situation there and assume the task of co-ordinating 
the actions of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts. 

Pe July 13, { arrived at Vatutin’s CP and met Vasilevsky 
ere: 

I familiarised myself with the situation and the actions of the 
enemy and our own forces, and fully agreed with the measures 
and decisions taken by Vasilevsky. He had been instructed by the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief to proceed to the South-Western 
Front and organise an offensive which was to begin with counter- 
attacks by the Voronezh and Steppe fronts. 

To secure better conditions for the counter-offensive of our 
fronts, it was decided to push more vigorously still with the 
counter-attack, hotly pursue the retreating enemy and capture his 
defence lines in the Belgorod area and then, after brief but inten- 


sive preparations, launch a decisive counter-offensive with all the 
forces of the two fronts. 
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That day marked the turning point in the fighting in the Bel- 
gorod sector. Exhausted and no longer believing in victory, nazi 
troops were assuming the defensive in all the main sectors. On 
July 16 they discontinued all attacks and began to withdraw their 
logistical units and establishments towards Belgorod. The with- 
drawal of the troops was spotted on the 17th. But the units in con- 
tact with our forces put up bitter resistance. 

On July 18, Vasilevsky and I were with the units of the armies 
commanded by V. D. Kryuchenkin, A. S. Zhadov and P. A. Rot- 
mistrov.t We saw with our own eyes the heavy fighting going on 
in the area of the Komsomolets state farm and Ivanovskiye Vysel- 
ki, where the 29th and 18th tank corps were operating. The ene- 
my there kept up a strong fire and even staged counter-attacks. On 
that day Rotmistrov’s and Zhadov’s armies succeeded in pushing 
him back only 4 or 5 kilometres, while I. M. Chistyakov’s 6th 
Guards Army only occupied one height in the Verkhopenye area. 
One could see that Chistyakov’s troops were extremely tired: they 
had gone without sleep or rest since July 4. There was a need 
for additional forces to prevent the planned withdrawal of the 
enemy’s main forces, and to do that we had to bring in part of 
I. M. Managarov’s 53rd Army. 

I should like to refute here the allegation that the command of 
the Voronezh Front, unlike that of the Central Front, had failed 
correctly to determine the direction in which the enemy would 
deliver his main attack and that accordingly it had strung its 
troops over a 164-kilometre line and had not massed the forces in 
the direction of the enemy’s main attack, that the 6th Guards 
Army attacked by the main grouping advancing on Kursk from 
the south had a wider frontage (64 kilometres) than its neighbours 
(50 kilometres each). The average density of artillery and tanks 
in the sector held by this army was 25.4 guns and 2.4 tanks per 
kilometre of frontage, while elsewhere along the front it was 35.6 
guns and 6.9 tanks.” 

In analysing the situation, GHQ, the General Staff and the 
command of the Voronezh Front believed that the enemy would 


4 Lieutenant-General V. D. Kryuchenkin commanded the 69th Army, Lieu- 
tenant-General A. S. Zhadov, the 5th Guards Army, and Lieutenant-General 
P. A. Rotmistrov, the 5th Guards Tank Army.—Ed. : 

2 Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 1941-45. Brief History, Moscow, 


1965, p. 244 (Russ. ed.). 
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deliver his main attack against the 6th Guards and 7th Guards 
armies and not only against the 6th. As for the width of the de- 
fence sector, the frontage of the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies, 
where the German forces were expected to deliver their main blow, 
was 114 kilometres long, whereas that of the other two armies was 
130 kilometres. 

The average density of artillery and tanks was not calculated 
sufficiently well: the density of artillery in the sectors held by the 
38th and 40th armies was insignificant; as for tanks, the 38th and 
40th armies had very few. On the other hand, concentrated in the 
sectors held by the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies were nearly 
all the artillery units and formations of the GHQ reserve, all the 
tank units and formations, and all the reserves of the Front. 

Moreover, immediately behind the defence lines of the 6th Army 
stood the Ist Tank Army with its well-organised defences and 
behind the junction of the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies, at 
some depth, was the 69th Army holding a defensive line of its 
own. Besides these, there were the Front reserves in the opera- 
tional zone behind the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies—the 
35th Guards Infantry Corps and the 2nd Guards and 5th Guards 
tank corps. 

Consequently, the criticism levelled against General Vatutin, 
commander of the Voronezh Front, was based on a miscalcula- 
tion of the density of troops and weapons in the specific conditions 
of the situation in general. Only the tactical density of the armies 
was calculated, and it did not include the artillery of the GHQ re- 
serve deployed in the zone of the 6th Guards Army. As for the 
density of tanks, the Front’s command relied chiefly on the 1st 
Tank Army and the 2nd Guards and 5th Guards tank corps. 

_ To assess correctly the force of a defender’s resistance in a ma- 
jor battle it is necessary to take into account the manpower and 
weapons both in the tactical areas and farther in depth. 

As for the results of the defensive battle on the fronts, it will 
be recalled that on the very first day the enemy attacked the 6th 
Guards and 7th Guards armies of the Voronezh Front with almost 
five corps (2nd SS Panzer Corps, 3rd Panzer Corps, 48th Panzer 
Corps, 52nd Army Corps and part of the Raus Corps), whereas 
against the Central Front he used three corps. Hence it is easy 
to see the difference in the strength of the blows dealt by the Ger- 


man forces from the direction of Orel and from the Belgorod 
area. 
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As for Vatutin’s personal abilities in tactics and strategy, I must 
say in all objectivity that he was a highly erudite and courageous 
general. 

It has been said above that preparations for the counter-offen- 
sive in the Kursk area were begun long before the enemy had as- 
sumed the offensive. The plan discussed at GHQ in May envisaged 
a counter-offensive under the code name of “Kutuzov” in the 
direction of Orel. The aim was to strike at the Orel grouping from 
three directions, with converging blows of the Central and 
Bryansk fronts and the left wing of the Western Front. 

And so a powerful offensive was launched in the Orel area by 
three fronts with the immediate objective of routing the enemy 
grouping there. 

This offensive and the heavy losses sustained by the enemy in 
the Belgorod area compelled the nazi Command to admit the 
failure of its ambitious Citadel Plan, and to save the forces from 
complete rout it decided to withdraw Field-Marshal Manstein’s 
troops back to the defence lines from which they had gone into the 
offensive. 

Since our Ist Tank Army and 6th Guards and 7th Guards ar- 
mies were worn out, the enemy succeeded in withdrawing his main 
forces to the Belgorod defence line by July 23. 

On that same day the forces of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts 
reached the forward edge of the German defences but could not 
immediately mount a counter-offensive, although the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief demanded it. It was necessary to replenish 
fuel, ammunition and other stocks. There was also the need to 
organise co-operation among the combat arms, conduct thorough 
reconnaissance and regroup certain units, particularly artillery and 
armour. 

Whichever way we calculated it, this could not be done in less. 
than eight days. 

After repeated discussions, the Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
reluctantly endorsed our decision, for there was no other way out 
then. The plan, as is known, envisaged an operation to a great 
depth, and that required thorough preparations and all-round lo- 
gistical support. Without them we risked suffering a setback. A 
well-planned and prepared offensive operation ought not only to 
ensure successful penetration into the tactical depth of the enemy’s 
defences but create the necessary conditions for further offensive 
actions. But Stalin was hurrying us with the battle. It cost Vasi- 
4* 
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levsky and me a lot of effort to prove to him that it would be 
better not to hurry too much with the operation but to launch it 
only after it had been thoroughly prepared and ensured full lo- 
gistical support. The Supreme Commander-in-Chief finally con- 
curred with our arguments. 

It was said after Stalin’s death that he never listened to anyone 
and followed his own counsel in military and political affairs. I 
do not agree with that. If the reports were sound, he listened. And 
I know of instances when he waived his own views and decisions. 
He did so in the case of scheduled dates for a number of opera- 
tions. 

The basic plan of our counter-offensive, which was drawn up in 
May and had been endorsed by the Supreme Commander-in-Chief, 
was improved upon in the course of the defensive battle and re- 
peatedly discussed at GHQ. It was a plan for the second phase of 
the operation to rout the German forces in the Orel-Belgorod- 
Kharkov area and was thus part of the plan for the entire summer 
and autumn campaign. 

The first phase—the defensive battle—ended on the Central 
Front on July 12 and on the Voronezh Front on July 23. 

The different dates are explained by the different scale and 
scope of the fighting and also by the fact that on July 12 the Cen- 
tral Front received considerable assistance from the Bryansk and 
Western fronts which launched an offensive against the enemy’s 
Orel grouping and forced him immediately to withdraw seven di- 
visions from the forces operating against the Central Front. 

The second phase of the battle—the counter-offensive—did not 
begin simultaneously everywhere either. In the Belgorod area it 
began on August 3, twenty days after the Central, Bryansk and 
‘Western fronts had passed over to the counter-offensive. 

The Central, Bryansk and Western fronts’ preparations took 
less time because the plan for the offensive had been elaborated 
and logistical support ensured before and during the defensive bat- 
tle. This required more time in the Belgorod area because the 
troops of the Steppe Front involved in the counter-offensive lacked 
a fully developed plan. Being a GHQ reserve, they could not 
know the exact tasks they would be set, the departure areas, and 
the strength of the enemy forces they would have to operate 
against. 

At the preparatory stage of the counter-offensive I had to work 
mainly with the troops of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts. On 
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July 30, on instructions from the Supreme Commander-in-Chief, 
I flew to the 4th Tank Army of the Western Front. 

According to the plan for the operation code-named “Rumyan- 
tsev’, the Voronezh and Steppe fronts were to deliver the main 
blow from the Belgorod area with the forces on their adjoining 
flanks in the general direction of Bogodukhov, Valki and Novaya 
Vodolaga, enveloping Kharkov from the west. When our armies 
approached Kharkov the South-Western Front was to assume the 
offensive and its 57th Army, commanded by General N. A. Gagen, 
was to strike out in a turning movement south-west of Kharkov. 

The conditions in which the troops of the Voronezh Front passed 
over to the counter-offensive were more complicated than those 
in the Orel area. In the course of the defensive battle they had 
sustained heavy losses in manpower and material. The enemy had 
withdrawn to his fortified positions in good time and was quite 
ready for our offensive. 

Everything pointed to heavy fighting, especially for the troops 
of the Steppe Front which, by force of circumstances, had the well- 
fortified Belgorod defence area before it. 

Speaking of the operations of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts, 
I should like to digress a little. Sometimes our historians ask me 
whether the Steppe Front was properly used in the Battle of Kursk. 

This question sounds reasonable enough when those events are 
assessed superficially. With much of its strength expended piece- 
meal in the defensive phase of the battle, the Front was badly 
weakened when it went into the counter-offensive. 

I must say, however, that GHQ used the Steppe Front proper- 
ly. If its forces had not been sent into the defensive battle to re- 
inforce the Voronezh Front, the latter might have found itself 
in a dangerous position. We could not allow that, for it is not hard 
to see where that would have led us. 

As for the Steppe Front’s counter-offensive simultaneously with 
all the forces in the Belgorod direction, it should be said that the 
conditions were not yet fully ripe for committing the entire Steppe 
Front to action when some of its armies were used to bolster up 
the Voronezh Front. The situation for the counter-offensive in the 
Belgorod-Kharkov area cleared up only on July 20 or even 23. 
The counter-offensive could be launched only after the thorough 
preparation of both fronts, and that would have taken some time. 
But let us return to the developments in the Belgorod-Kharkov 


area. 


Pursuing the enemy, our troops reached the line running north 
of Belgorod on July 23 and on the whole recaptured the defences 
held by the Voronezh Front before July 5. 

Having discussed the situation with the front commanders, the 
General Staff and the Supreme Commander-in-Chief, we decid- 
ed to halt the advance and to prepare troops thoroughly for the 
coming battles. 

Before going over to the offensive, the fronts had to regroup 
their forces and weapons, reconnoitre targets to be attacked by the 
Air Force and artillery, replace the losses, particularly in the 6th 
Guards and 7th Guards armies, the Ist Tank Army and a num- 
ber of artillery units, and replenish fuel, ammunition and other 
stocks that were indispensable for an offensive operation in depth. 

The Steppe Front, moreover, had to pay more attention to the 
details of its plan for the offensive and ensure full logistical sup- 
port. 

The general plan of the Soviet counter-offensive at Belgorod 
provided for the following: 

The Voronezh Front was to deliver the main blow with its 5th 
Guards and 6th Guards armies, the 5th Guards Tank Army and 
the Ist Tank Army in the direction of Valki and Novaya Vodo- 
laga. The density of artillery in the penetration area of the 5th 
Guards and 6th Guards armies was to be increased to 230 field 
guns and mortars and that of tanks, to 70 vehicles per kilometre. 
The divisions were to be given penetration areas of up to 3 kilo- 
metres in width. 

_ This mass of offensive means was concentrated there because 
it was planned to send two tank armies into the gap on the very 
first day of the counter-offensive. The 40th and 38th armies were 
to go into the offensive to the right of it, in the general direction 
of Graivoron and thence on to Trostyanets. Air support was to be 
provided by the 2nd Air Army under General S. A. Krasovsky. 

The Steppe Front under the command of Colonel-General 
I. S. Konev, consisting of the 53rd and 69th armies, the 7th Guards 
Army and the Ist Mechanised Corps, was assigned the initial 
mission of capturing Belgorod and then continuing its advance 
in co-operation with the main forces of the Voronezh Front. The 
Siaans Front was supported by General S. K. Goryunov’s 5th Air 

rmy. 

The counter-offensive in the Belgorod area was launched in the 
morning of August 3. Reconnaissance had established that the 
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enemy was rushing panzer and motorised divisions and replace- 
ments in large numbers from other sectors to reinforce his Belgo- 
rod-Kharkov grouping. 

The Voronezh Front dealt the enemy a powerful artillery and 
air blow, with the result that the attacking 5th Guards and 6th 
Guards armies, reinforced by large numbers of tanks, quickly 
broke through his main defence line. In the afternoon the Ist Tank 
Army and the 5th Guards Tank Army were committed to action 
and by the end of the day their advance units had covered 30-35 
kilometres and broken through the enemy’s entire tactical defence. 

The Steppe Front lacked the offensive power of the Voronezh 
Front, and its advance was therefore somewhat slower. By the end 
of the day its advance units had covered up to 15 kilometres, but 
we considered this a major achievement, for the defences before 
the Steppe Front were stronger and deeper than elsewhere. 

On the following day the enemy’s resistance stiffened and the 
offensive of the Steppe Front slowed down. But this did not much 
worry us, for the main assault forces of the Voronezh Front were 
advancing successfully, outflanking the enemy Belgorod grouping 
which, fearing encirclement, began to withdraw towards the end of 
that day. This enabled the Steppe Front to speed up its advance. 

The 270th Guards Infantry Regiment of the 89th Guards In- 
fantry Division, together with units of the 305th and 375th infan- 
try divisions, broke into Belgorod, at 0600 hours on August 5. The 
93rd Guards and 94th Guards infantry divisions and the 111th 
Infantry Division also distinguished themselves. After clearing the 
city of the enemy, the troops of the Steppe Front surged forward, 
together with the troops of the Voronezh Front. 

In the evening of August 5 our capital Moscow saluted the glo- 
rious troops of the Bryansk, Western and Central fronts, which 
had liberated Orel, and the Steppe and Voronezh fronts, which 
had liberated Belgorod. 

On August 6, after assessing the course of events, the Steppe 
Front command and I sent the Supreme Commander-in-Chief our 
proposals for operations in the Belgorod-Kharkov area. 


“From the army in the field, August 6, 1943. 

“To: Comrade Ivanov. 

“We have to report: 
“Following the successful break-through of the enemy’s de- 

fences and with the view to pressing home the attack in the Bel- 
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gorod-Kharkov area, we shall conduct the operation in accordance 
with the plan below: ; ; 

“1. The 53rd Army, together with Solomatin’st corps, will ad- 
vance along the Belgorod-Kharkov highway, delivering its main 
attack in the direction of Dergachi. ; 

“On reaching the Olshany-Dergachi line, this army will relieve 
Zhadoy’s units. ’ 

“The 69th Army will advance left of the 53rd Army in the 
direction of Cheremoshnoye. On reaching it, the 69th Army will 
hand over some of its best divisions to Managarov and will itself 
remain in the Front reserve for replenishment in the Mikoyanovka- 
Cheremoshnoye-Gryaznoye area. 

“It is essential to reinforce the 69th Army with 20,000 men as 
quickly as possible. 

“The 7th Guards Army will now advance from the Pushkar- 
noye area towards Brodok and thence to Bochkovka, pressing the 
enemy from north to south. 

“From the Cheremoshnoye-Zaborovka line the 7th Guards Army 
will deliver its main attack at Tsirkuny and reach the Cherkas- 
skaya-Lozovaya-Tsirkuny-Klyuchkin line. 

“Some of its units it will advance from the Zaborovka area 
towards Murom and then towards Ternovaya in order to help the 
57th Army to force the Seversky Donets River in the Rubezhnoye 
and Stary Saltov area. 

“2. It is desirable to transfer the 57th Army of the South- 
Western Front to the Steppe Front and to prepare it now for an 
attack from the Rubezhnoye-Stary Saltov line in the general direc- 
tion of Nepokrytaya and thence the Frunze state farm. 

“The 57th Army must be moved to the Kutuzovka state farm- 
Frunze state farm-Rogan Severnaya line. 

“Tf the 57th Army remains under the command of the South- 
Western Front, it must be ordered to go into the offensive in the 
above-mentioned direction when Shumilov? reaches the Murom 
area. 
mz To carry out the second stage, i.e., the Kharkov operation, 
it 1s necessary to transfer to the Steppe Front the 5th Guards 


‘ Lieutenant-General M. D. Solomatin commanded the Ist Mechanised 
Corps.—Ed. 


on Lieutenant-General M. S. Shumilov commanded the 7th Guards Army.— 
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Tank Army which will advance into the Olshany-Stary Merchik- 
Ogultsy area. 

“We tentatively propose to conduct the Kharkov operation as 
follows: 

“(a) The 53rd Army will, in co-operation with Rotmistrov’s 
army, envelop Kharkov from the west and south-west. 

“(b) Shumilov’s army will advance southwards from the Tsir- 
kuny-Dergachi line. 

“(c) The 57th Army will advance from the east from the 
ee state farm-Rogan line, enveloping Kharkov from the 
south. 

“(d) The 69th Army (if reinforced by that time) will deploy at 
the dividing line between Zhadov and Managarov in the Olshany 
area and will advance south in support of the Kharkov operation 
from the south. 

“The 69th Army will reach the Snezhkov Kut-Minkovka-Pro- 
syanoye-Novosyolovka line. 

‘“(e) It is essential to advance the left flank of the Voronezh 
Front to the Otrada-Kolomak-Snezhkov Kut line. 

“This will be done by Zhadov’s army and the left flank of the 
27th Army. 

“It is desirable to have Katukov’s' army in the Kovyaga-Ale- 
xeyevka-Merefa area. 

“The South-Western Front must deliver an attack from the 
Zamostye area in the general direction of Merefa, advancing along 
both banks of the Mzha River; part of its forces will advance on 
Osnova via Chuguyev; another part of its forces will mop up the 
forest south of Zamostye and reach the Novosyolovka-Okhochaye- 
Verkhny Bishkin-Geyevka line. 

“4. The Kharkov operation requires, besides 20,000 replace- 
ments, 15,000 troops for the divisions of the 53rd Army and the 
7th Guards Army, and 200 T-34, 100 T-70 and 35 KV tanks for 
the armoured units. It is also necessary to transfer four self-pro- 
pelled artillery regiments and two engineer brigades. 

“The Front’s air arm must be reinforced with attack aircraft, 
fighters and bombers in the following numbers: 90 fighters, 40 PE-2 
planes and 60 IL-2 planes. 

‘Awaiting approval, 

“Zhukov, Konev, Zakharov.” 


1 Lieutenant-General M. Y. Katukov commanded the Ist Tank Army.—Ed. 
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After taking Belgorod, Soviet troops began successfully to push 
in the direction of Kharkov. On August 22, to avoid encirclement, 
the enemy started to withdraw his troops from that city. In the 
morning of August 23, after an engagement with the enemy's 
rearguard, the troops of the Steppe Front entered Kharkov and 
were enthusiastically welcomed by the people. 

The occasion was marked with a mass rally, which was ad- 
dressed by representatives of the Ukrainian Party and govern- 
ment organisations and the Soviet Army. It was a festive affair. 
The people of Kharkov were overjoyed. On that day Moscow 
saluted the glorious troops who had liberated this beautiful 
Ukrainian city. 

In the meantime the troops of the Steppe Front were fighting 
south of Kharkov, advancing in the Merefa area. 

The Voronezh Front consolidated its positions on the Sumy- 
Gadyach-Akhtyrka-Konstantinovka line on August 25, after 
beating back the enemy’s counter-attacks in the area of Bogodu- 
khov and Akhtyrka, and began to prepare for an offensive with 
the aim of reaching the middle reaches of the Dnieper. An iden- 
tical task was set the Steppe Front. 

The troops of the Western, Bryansk and Central fronts con- 
tinued the offensive in the Orel area. By August 18, the units of 
these fronts had reached the line stretching east of Lyudinov, 
25 kilometres east of Bryansk, to Dmitrovsk Orlovsky. 

Thus ended the great battle in the Kursk, Orel, Belgorod, Khar- 
kov, Bogodukhov and Akhtyrka areas. It ended in a complete 
rout of the main German grouping, on which Hitler had pinned 
so much hope from the military and political point of view. 


Marshal 
ALEXANDER VASILEVSKY* 


Strategic Planning 
of the Battle 
of Kursk 


There are events in world history that leave an indelible impres- 
sion in people's minds. One such event is the victory scored by 
the Soviet Armed Forces in the historic battle in the Kursk Bulge 
im the surmrner of 1943. a victory which to a large extent prede- 
termined the course of the Second World War and its outcome 
in favour of the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. 

Years will pass but the great feat of arms performed by the 
Seviet people and their glorious army, who had borne the brunt 
of the fighting against the nazi hordes in the Second World War 
and scored a historic victory of world-wide significance over na- 
zie. will never be forgotten. It has been inscribed in gold in the 
annals of our people's heroic and victorious struggle in defence 


* Marchal Casileusky, twice awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, 
war Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet Army during the Battle of Kursk 
ard a: GHO representative, co-ordinated the fronts’ actions in the fighting in 
the Kursk Bulge and Donbas. 
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of the gains of the October Revolution, for socialism and com- 
munism. 

More than three decades separate us from the summer of 1943, 
when the nazi political and military leaders made their last bid 
to turn the tide of the war and achieve their aggressive aims in 
the conquest of the world for nazi Germany. The Soviet Army, 
which had in the two preceding years of heavy fighting not only 
contained the invader but inflicted shattering defeat upon him in 
the battles at Moscow and Stalingrad, once again proved to be an 
insuperable barrier on his way. The heroic resistance put up by 
the Soviet troops in the Kursk Bulge compelled the nazi army 
to discontinue its much-publicised offensive in the East and admit 
another defeat. It was in the Battle of Kursk that the backbone of 
the nazi Wehrmacht was broken and that nazi Germany, having 
lost all hope of success, realised that disaster, the possibility of 
losing the war she had started in the autumn of 1939, was staring 
her in the face. 

The radical turn in the Second World War, which began with 
the momentous battle for Moscow and reached its climax in the 
Battle of Stalingrad, found consummation in the fighting in the 
Kursk Bulge. Moscow, Stalingrad and Kursk were thus three 
major stages in the struggle to turn the tide of the war, three 
milestones on the road to victory over nazi Germany, the victory 
to which the Communist Party led our Soviet people. 

The two-year struggle waged by the Soviet Armed Forces from 
June 1941 to July 1943 to wrest and retain the strategic initiative 
culminated successfully. The initiative on the Soviet-German 
front, the main and decisive front in the Second World War, was 
once and for all captured by the Soviet Army in the Battle of 
Kursk. All the subsequent operations were conducted in the con- 
ditions when the initiative was firmly in the hands of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, and it was a highly important factor in the achieve- 
ment of further major victories over the enemy. The Battle of 
Kursk in the summer of 1943 ushered in a new stage in the war 
against nazi Germany and her accomplices in aggression. 

_The Battle of Kursk, comprising three important Soviet strate- 
gic operations—the defensive at Kursk and the offensives in the 
Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov areas, was distinguished for its vast 
scope, exceptional intensity and fury. The bitter, bloody fighting 
continued on the ground and in the air for fifty days. Compared 
with the other major battles in the Second World War, the one 
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at Kursk was the shortest. Suffice it to recall that the battles for 
Moscow, Stalingrad, the Dnieper and the Ukraine west of this 
river lasted seven months each, the battle for the Caucasus went 
on for more than 14 months, and the battle for Leningrad for 
more than two years. 

The Kursk operation involved powerful groups of armed forces. 
The Soviet Command, for instance, employed six fronts,! long- 
range aviation and a big army of partisans. The two sides brought 
into the battle over 4 million troops, about 70,000 field guns and 
mortars, approximately 13,000 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 
up to 12,000 aircraft—considerably more than in the battles for 
Moscow and Stalingrad. 

The big tank encounters in the Kursk Bulge had no equal in 
the war. The history of wars had never known such mass employ- 
ment of armoured vehicles. 

Five newly-organised Soviet tank armies and most of the se- 
parate tank and mechanised corps took part in the Battle of Kursk, 
which is rightly called the greatest tank battle in the Second 
World War. 

The nazi military and political leaders’ plans to take revenge 
for the defeat at Stalingrad in the winter of 1942-43 were smashed 
to smithereens in this gigantic battle. It not only brought about 
the final collapse of the Wehrmacht’s offensive strategy but badly 
undermined its defensive strategy inasmuch as it was predicated 
upon the use of powerful armoured forces and the latter were 
decimated by the Soviet forces. The defeat inflicted upon the 
enemy by the Soviet Army was so terrific that nazi Germany was 
unable to recover and quickly replace her enormous losses. In 
the Battle of Kursk the Soviet forces routed 30 enemy divisions, 
including seven panzer. 

The failure of the widely-publicised offensive at Kursk com- 
pelled the nazis to pass over to the strategic defensive all along 
the Soviet-German front. West German historian Walter Gorlitz 
wrote ruefully in this connection: “The truth was that the big 
battle in the Kursk Bulge was the beginning of a mortal crisis for 
the German army.” The significance of the Battle of Kursk was 
aptly remarked by British publicist Alexander Werth in his book 
Russia at War 1941-1945. “By winning the Battle of Kursk Rus- 
sia had in effect won the war,” he wrote. 


{ Including part of the South-Western Front’s 17th Air Army.—Ed. 
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The Battle of Kursk testified again and again to the indestruc- 
tible power of the Soviet Armed Forces, to the lofty moral and 
combat qualities of Soviet servicemen, their boundless love of their 
country. 

The historic victory in the Battle of Kursk is evidence of the 
great vitality of the socialist system, the Soviet state, the grandeur 
of the feat of arms performed by the Soviet people who, under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, scored a victory over 
German nazism in the grim years of the Great Patriotic War. 


te 
ay 


The Battle of Kursk was preluded by the events of the early 
spring of 1943, when the nazi strategists undertook their first 
unsuccessful attempt to avenge the devastating defeat suffered 
by the Wehrmacht at Stalingrad, in the North Caucasus, in the 
upper reaches of the Don and the Leningrad area in the winter 
of 1942-43, 

It will be recalled that as a result of the fighting in that winter 
the Germans lost everything they had captured in the East in the 
course of the 1942 summer and autumn offensive. These defeats 
shook the fascist bloc to its very foundation. There was growing 
discontent with the hopeless war in the satellite countries. Ger- 
many’s prestige had fallen badly in the eyes of her allies. Fascist 
Italy was on the verge of withdrawing from the war. The mili- 
tary and political consequences of the victory won by the Soviet 
Armed Forces in the Battle of Stalingrad were, on the whole, so 
impressive and so unfavourable for Germany that Hitler was 
forced to make the following statement at the conference at the 
Wehrmacht GHQ on February 1, 1943: “I can say only one thing: 
there is no longer any possibility of ending the war in the East 
by an offensive. We must clearly realise that.’””! 

Nevertheless, despite this admission and in defiance of the in- 
exorable facts, Hitler and his close associates thought that the war 
was far from lost and that there was a way out of the difficult 
situation. One major step planned by the nazi leaders to this end 
was the counter-offensive of Army Group South, prepared and 
carried out under the direction of Field-Marshal Manstein, one 


1 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen. Die Protokollfragmente seiner militérisch 
Konferenzen 1942-1945, Stuttgart, E9O2ap. 122 a est 
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of the most experienced nazi military commanders, in the area of 
Donbas and Kharkov in February and March 1943. The political 
aim of this counter-offensive, for which large armoured forces, 
including several divisions from West European countries, were 
committed to action, was to score a big military victory and thus 
enhance the morale of the German army and people, check the 
disintegration of the fascist bloc, and restore Germany’s military 
and political prestige in this bloc. 

The strategic task of the counter-offensive was to halt the 
Soviet troops who were advancing successfully in the south 
after the Battle of Stalingrad, had already reached points west 
of Kursk and Kharkov by mid-February and were moving 
rapidly towards the Dnieper, regain the strategic initiative and, 
if possible, encircle and destroy the large Soviet force west of 
Kursk. 

I remember especially well the events of the early spring of 
that year. I should like to tell the reader about them first inasmuch 
as they have not been dealt with adequately in literature so far. 
At that time my duties took me to the Voronezh Front, where I 
was to help its command in its efforts to repulse the enemy counter- 
offensive. It was launched on February 19, originally against the 
South-Western Front, whose right wing had in the course of the 
winter offensive pushed forward towards the Dnieper in the area 
of Zaporozhye. In the course of heavy fighting between the Dnieper 
and the Seversky Donets the enemy had by the end of February 
succeeded in driving back the troops of the Front behind the 
Seversky Donets. The South-Western Front’s withdrawal se- 
riously imperilled the left wing of the Voronezh Front, which 
had been badly weakened in the offensive battles but was still 
advancing in south-westerly and westerly directions. 

On March 4 the enemy began the second stage of his counter- 
offensive by dealing the troops of the Voronezh Front a powerful 
blow with the concentrated panzer forces from the area south- 
west of Kharkov. Making use of his considerable superiority in 
strength, particularly in armour and aircraft, the enemy succeeded 
in breaking down the heroic resistance of the left wing of the Vo- 
ronezh Front after a bloody battle on March 7 and forcing it to 
retreat towards Kharkov. It was then, in the Sokolovo area, that 
the Czechoslovak battalion formed on Soviet territory under the 
command of Ludvik Svoboda, the present President of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic, received its baptism of fire. Its 1st 


Company displayed great gallantry. This company was com- 
manded by Senior Lieutenant Otokar Jarosz, who died a hero’s 
death and was the first foreigner to be awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union. 

The sharp deterioration of the situation in the south-western 
strategic sector forced GHQ to take emergency steps. After dis- 
cussions on March 11-12 it was decided to move two field armies 
and one tank army into the Kursk-Belgorod sector in order to 
reinforce this sector and prevent an enemy break-through to 
Kursk, where another enemy grouping, which had halted the 
offensive of the Central Front formed at the end of February, was 
delivering an attack from the north, from the area south of Orel. 
General A. [. Antonov, Deputy Chief of the General Staff, who 
was then in Kursk as GHQ representative, was ordered to take all 
possible steps immediately to move the 21st Army to the Psyol 
River. Its mission was to hold the line there and thus protect Kursk 
from the south and enable the Ist Tank Army from the GHQ 
reserve to deploy. 

On March 12, I, as Chief of the General Staff, was instructed by 

the Supreme Commander-in-Chief to proceed again to the Voro- 
nezh Front, from which I had returned to Moscow on February 19. 
Until then I co-ordinated the actions of the Voronezh and Bryansk 
fronts in their winter offensive. 
_ On March 14, at the height of the fighting for Kharkov, I arrived 
in Belgorod, where the command post of the Voronezh Front was 
located. On the night of March 14, I arrived at the command post 
of the 3rd Tank Army, which was engaged in the fighting directly 
south-west of Kharkov. 

On March 15, on my return to Belgorod, I reported to Stalin by 
telephone and then sent him a coded message that the situation in 
the Kharkov area was becoming increasingly difficult for us. Dur- 
ing the talk I was informed that Deputy Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief Marshal Zhukov was being recalled from the North-West- 
ern Front and sent to the South-Western Front with the mission of 
discussing the plan for further action with the commanders of the 
Central and Voronezh fronts and me, and submitting our conclu- 
sions to GHQ. 

After many days of heavy fighting against enemy forces out- 
numbering them severalfold, the troops of the Voronezh Front 
were compelled to abandon Kharkov and withdraw beyond the 
Seversky Donets, in the direction of Belgorod, which was at that 
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time subjected to incessant air attacks, more and more intensive 
with each passing day. 

The troops of the Voronezh Front, which had suffered consid- 
erable losses in protracted and uninterrupted heavy fighting but 
continued bitterly to contest every single inch of Soviet soil recap- 
tured from the enemy, could not hold the powerful enemy ar- 
moured thrust and abandoned Belgorod on March 18. The Voro- 
nezh Front HQ moved to the Oboyan area, and it was there that 
I met Zhukov, who had arrived from the South-Western Front 
with its former commander, General N. F. Vatutin, appointed by 
GHQ to command the Voronezh Front instead of General 
F. I. Golikov, who was assigned to GHQ. 

On March 19, Zhukov, Khrushchev and I sent a report to GHO 
about the situation on the Voronezh Front and the steps that were 
being taken to organise resistance. On March 22, I returned to 
Moscow. Zhukov remained on the Voronezh Front. By that time 
the situation there had become stable. 

And so, as a result of the heavy fighting in the south-western 
sector of the Soviet-German front in February and March, the 
enemy had achieved some success, halting the advance of the 
Soviet forces in the south and re-occupying a small part of the 
newly-liberated territory of Donbas, and Kharkov and Bel- 

orod. 

= The enemy, however, failed to achieve the main political and 
strategic aims of his offensive. There was no decisive military 
victory in the East. The nazi generals were unable to wipe out 
the stigma of the defeat the German army had suffered on the 
Volga. The “German Stalingrad” plan, on which the Hitlerite 
strategists had banked, fell through. Their attempts to encircle 
the large group of Soviet forces in the Kursk area—the Central 
and Voronezh fronts—and win back the strategic initiative proved 
abortive. The Soviet Army beat off the onslaught, temporarily 
assumed the defensive and retained the initiative. 

A lull set in all along the Soviet-German front with the excep- 
tion of the Kuban, where heavy fighting continued for air suprem- 
acy throughout the spring. The frontline in the Kursk area 
assumed the peculiar form of a huge salient. In the summer of 
1943 this salient became the arena of extremely heavy fighting. 
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The strategic lull which lasted from April to June was used by 
the two sides to draw up new strategic plans and to prepare for 
the summer campaign. ; 

The failure of the spring counter-offensive produced no sobering 
effect on the Wehrmacht Command. The thirst for revenge and 
the urge to restore the prestige of the nazi army at any price were 
pushing the nazi leaders to new adventures. They simply refused 
to reckon with the fact that the situation on the fronts of the Second 
World War was becoming increasingly unfavourable for Ger- 
many. 

Major defeats in the East were accelerating the disintegration 
of the fascist coalition. The developments on the Eastern front 
made it easier for our Western Allies to conduct offensive ope- 
rations in North Africa which ended in May 1943 in the capture 
of eight German and six Italian divisions in Tunisia. The Allies 
then took 100,000 German and 250,000 Italian prisoners. This 
victory strengthened the Western Powers’ strategic positions in 
the Mediterranean and confronted nazi Germany by the prospect 
of losing Italy as an ally. There was also a realistic possibility 
that a second front would soon be opened in Europe. 

_ Especially unfavourable for the Third Reich was the situa- 
tion in the East, where the Germans had lost about 100 divi- 
sions, or about 40 per cent of their forces there, in the course 
of the Soviet winter offensive. The enemy land forces had 
suffered irreplaceable losses in the fighting from July 1, 1942 to 
June 1943: according to the German Army General Staff, they 
came to 1,135,000 officers and men. Two-thirds of all the Wehr- 
macht forces in March 1943 were in the East. It is noteworthy too 
that a considerable proportion of the land forces was made up of 
airfield service, security, reserve and “foreign” divisions whose 
combat efficiency was pretty low. The combat power of the German 
panzer divisions was not too great either, as the notorious Heinz 
Guderian, Inspector-General of the Wehrmacht’s panzer forces, 
admitted in his report of March 9, 1943. “At the moment,” he 
wrote, “we unfortunately have no panzer division which can be 
said to be fully combat-worthy. Our success in operations this year, 
and «ven more so next year, depends on the reereation of that 
eras ue this can be achieved, then, together with the U-boats 
and the air force, we shall win this war. If we fail to achieve this, 


then the land battles will be long drawn out and will cause us 
heavy casualties.” 
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It was perfectly obvious that the forces the Germans had were 
not sufficient for a major offensive even in one strategic sector, as 
was the case in the summer of 1942. 

In this situation the nazi political and military leaders were 
confronted by the task of working out a new strategic line for the 
conduct of the war and drawing up a concrete plan of operations 
in the summer of 1943. The nazi strategists were unable quickly to 
solve this complex problem. The serious differences which again 
arose among the Wehrmacht generals precluded any unanimity of 
views. 

What were the variants suggested and what strategic plan was 
finally adopted for the conduct of war on the Eastern front? 

Today historians have at their disposal numerous enemy docu- 
ments which lay bare the mechanics of the nazi army’s prepara- 
tions for a new offensive on the Soviet-German front and the 
enemy's far-reaching political and strategic aims. These aims are 
something bourgeois falsifiers of history and revanchists in West 
Germany prefer to keep silent about. 

In 1943 the Wehrmacht Command proposed to shift the centre 
of military effort from the Eastern front to the Mediterranean in 
order to repulse a possible Anglo-American invasion of Europe, 
keep Italy tied to the nazi chariot, show the Western Powers that 
the defences of the “European fortress” were impregnable and 
create conditions for reconciliation with them. This proposal was 
backed by the German Navy. Mussolini, Hitler’s main accomplice 
in the Eastern campaign, even proposed an armistice with the Soviet 
Union in order to secure complete freedom of action in the West 
and the Mediterranean. : 

A different plan of action was nurtured by the Army General 
Staff, then headed by Field-Marshal Zeitzler. The German Army 
General Staff officers proposed first to undermine the offensive 
power of the Soviet Army, to deprive it of any possibility to 
mount offensive operations, and only then to shift the main effort 
to the struggle against the Anglo-American forces in the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Europe. The army group commanders on the 
Eastern front, and Hitler himself, shared this view. What the army 
commanders proposed was decisively to weaken, in the course of 
strategic defence battles in the spring of 1943, the striking 
force of the offensive expected to be launched by the Soviet 
Army in the summer and then to mount a new offensive in the 
East. 


5* 
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These considerations were made the basis of the plans for mil- 
itary operations on the Soviet-German front in the summer of 
1943. In the course of these operations the Germans hoped to wrest 
the strategic initiative from the Soviet Command and turn the tide 
of the war. . ee ee 

Although there was no unanimity among the nazi military lead- 
ers about the ways and means of achieving this aim, they finally 
decided to mount a large-scale offensive against the Soviet forces 
in the Kursk salient, i.e., to try again to carry out the strategic 
plan which had failed in the spring. 

On March 13, the High Command of the German army issued 
Operational Order No. 5, signed by Hitler, laying down directives 
concerning operations on the Eastern front in the coming months. 
It set German troops the task of anticipating the Soviet offensive 
in certain sectors of the front after the roads and the ground had 
become dry following the spring thaw and of imposing their will 
upon the Soviet Army. Army Group South, commanded by Field- 
Marshal Manstein, was given the task of building up a powerful 
panzer grouping north of Kharkov by mid-April and Army Group 
Centre under the command of Field-Marshal Kluge was instructed 
to concentrate a powerful assault grouping south of Orel. These 
two assault groupings were to deal a converging blow in the gen- 
eral direction of Kursk and encircle and wipe out the Soviet forces 
in the Kursk salient. 

After the issue of Operational Order No. 5 the nazis began 
preparations for the offensive, carrying out a whole number of 
major measures of both organisational and logistical nature. 

The tasks given the armed forces and the measures to be taken 
to ensure them support in the new offensive operation, code-named 
“Citadel”, were outlined in greater detail in Operational Order 
No. 6, which was signed by Hitler on April 15, 1943. In this order, 
the Fuehrer of the Third Reich wrote: “I have decided to launch 
the ‘Citadel’ offensive, the first offensive this year, as soon as the 
weather permits. 

“This offensive is of decisive significance. It must end in quick 
and decisive success. It must give us the initiative for this spring 
and summer. 

Consequently, all preparations must be carried out with the 
greatest thoroughness and energy. It is essential to use the best 
units, the best weapons, the best commanders and large amounts 
of ammunition in all main attack sectors. Every commander and 
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every man must be made aware of the decisive importance of this 
offensive. The victory at Kursk must be a torch for the whole 
world.” 

The nazi High Command’s main problem in preparing the 
summer offensive was to replace the losses in manpower and weap- 
ons and to build up the necessary assault forces. The nazis pushed 
ahead vigorously with the total mobilisation started in January, 
drafting even 50-year-old Germans who physically little resembled 
the regular troops that began the war against the Soviet Union in 
June 1941. This mobilisation made it possible to replenish the 
badly mauled armies on the Eastern front: by summer their 
strength was brought up to 4.8 million, or 71 per cent of the Wehr- 
macht effectives. Besides German troops there were 525,000 Ger- 
many’s satellite troops. All in all, the enemy had 232 divisions, 
54,300 field guns and mortars, 5,850 tanks and_ self-propelled 
assault guns, 2,980 planes and 277 warships on the Soviet-German 
front. These figures show that, despite all efforts and the possi- 
bility to move troops from the West (where there was still no 
second front), the nazi Command had failed to replace the enor- 
mous losses and bring the strength of its forces on the Eastern 
front to the level in the autumn of 1942, when the nazis had about 
6.2 million there—more than at any other stage of the war. Partic- 
ular attention was devoted to re-establishing the strength of the 
panzer forces, and for that purpose the production of tanks was 
increased. In 1943 the war industry produced twice as many tanks 
as in 1942. For the summer offensive the German army received 
new Panther and Tiger tanks and Ferdinand assault guns. The 
Luftwaffe was supplied with the new Focke-Wulf 190A and 
Henschel 129 aircraft. 

One of the basic elements of Operation Citadel was mass em- 
ployment of new weapons. To carry out this operation the enemy 
chose his most battle-worthy formations—50 elite divisions, includ- 
ing 16 panzer and motorised. These divisions, forming compact 
assault groupings north and south of Kursk, were ready to storm 
the Soviet positions in the Kursk salient at the first signal. They 
accounted for more than 17 per cent of the infantry divisions, 
about 70 per cent of the panzer divisions and up to 30 per cent 
of the motorised divisions the enemy then had on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front. 

! Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht. 1940-1945, Vol. Hl, 
p. 1425. ! 
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The strength of the two enemy groupings came to 900,000 officers 
and men, 10,000 guns and mortars, and about 2,700 tanks and 
assault guns. These forces were deployed on a frontage of almost 
600 kilometres, or 14 per cent of the entire Soviet-German front. 
The nazis also had in action more than 2,000 aircraft, or over 
60 per cent of all the warplanes in the East. 

Having concentrated large manpower and material resources 
and carried out a number of other measures in preparing himself 
thoroughly for the offensive, the enemy was sure of success. But 
things did not shape out as the nazis had expected. Once again 
they overestimated their own offensive capability and underesti- 
mated the vastly grown combat power of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and our country’s military and economic potential. 

The radical change in the tide of the war was producing a 
growing effect everywhere and particularly in the Soviet economy 
and the morale of the people and the armed forces. The accelerated 
development of the war industry made it possible to re-equip the 
Army and the Navy with up-to-date weapons produced by the 
creative labour of Soviet scientists, designers, technicians and 
workers. Important measures were carried out to improve the 
organisational structure of the armed forces and to form new 
armoured units, new air force and GHQ reserve units, including 
eight long-range aviation corps. The Army received a large num- 
ber of first-class tanks and was being armed with large numbers 
of self-propelled guns. The Air Force got new La-5FN, Yak-9 and 
other planes of improved designs. Artillery was switched over to 
mechanical traction. 

The Soviet Armed Forces had become considerably stronger 
organisationally and enhanced their combat skill; the troops’ 
morale heightened. By the summer of 1943 there were more than 
6.4 million officers and men in the army, almost 99,000 field guns 
and mortars, about 2,200 rocket launchers, 9,850 tanks and self- 
propelled artillery mounts, and almost 8,300 warplanes. Such 
manpower and material resources allowed our Armed Forces, 
which retained the strategic initiative, to launch a large-scale 
offensive in summer. The aim was to turn the tide of the war, 
smash the enemy Centre and South army groups, liberate the 
Ukraine east of the Dnieper and particularly Donbas with its coal 
and iron-and-steel industries, as well as eastern Byelorussia, by 
driving the nazi forces beyond the line stretching from Smolensk to 
the Sozh River and the middle and lower reaches of the Dnieper. 
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The Soviet Command set out to plan the forthcoming actions 
and to provide the necessary logistical support immediately after 
the conclusion of the winter campaign at the end of March. At 
the beginning of April GHQ instructed the fronts to use the 
spring thaw to improve the organisation of the defence lines, 
particularly the anti-tank defences, strengthen the defences and 
build up reserves in the main sectors, and train troops for com- 
bat, notably for offensive operations. On April 6, the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief issued directives on the establishment by 
April 30 of a powerful Reserve Front, which was later renamed 
the Steppe Military District and then the Steppe Front and was 
assigned on April 23 the task of “preparing troops chiefly for 
an offensive’. 

Shortly after that, however, the summer offensive plan, under 
which the main attack was to be launched in a south-westerly 
direction, was substantially revised. 

Soviet intelligence had established that the nazi army was pre- 
paring to launch a large-scale offensive in the area of the Kursk 
salient with the use of great numbers of the latest-type tanks, and 
then established the date of the offensive itself. 

In these circumstances, when it had become obvious that the 
enemy was getting ready to attack with strong forces, it was essen- 
tial to adopt the most expedient course of action. The Soviet 
Command found itself faced with a dilemma: to attack or to 
defend, and if the latter—how? All the possibilities were carefully 
analysed and all variants studied. 

Collective discussion of plans and the experience accumulated 
in the two years of war by the military leaders and staffs, from 
front commanders to the Supreme Command, enabled us to adopt 
a new and correct decision. 

Analysing the numerous intelligence reports on the nature of 
the enemy’s impending actions and his preparations for the offen- 
sive, the fronts, the General Staff and GHQ inclined more and 
more to the idea of deliberate defence. On this subject I had talked 
on many occasions with Deputy Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
Zhukov at the end of March and the beginning of April. Our most 
detailed talk about planning operations for the near future was 
over the phone on April 7, when I was at the General Staff in 
Moscow and Zhukov was with the Voronezh Front troops in the 
Kursk salient. On the following day Zhukov sent the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief a report assessing the situation and giving 
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his views about the plan of action in the area of the Kursk salient. 
“J consider it inexpedient for our troops to launch a pre-emptive 
offensive in the near future,” it said. “It would be better for us to 
wear down the enemy on our defences, knock out his tanks, then 
bring in fresh reserves and finish off his main grouping with a 
general offensive.” [See Supplement 2.] 

I was with Stalin when he received Zhukov’s report. I recall that 
the Supreme Commander-in-Chief did not air any views and 
merely said: “We ought to consult front commanders.” Having 
instructed the General Staff to find what the front HQs thought 
about it and to arrange a special conference at GHQ to discuss the 
plan for the summer campaign, notably the actions of the fronts 
in the Kursk Bulge, he personally telephoned Vatutin and Rokos- 
sovsky and asked them to submit their views on the operations of 
their fronts by April 12. 

A situation map and a map of operations by the fronts in the 
area of the Kursk salient were prepared for the conference at 
GHQ. Reports from the fronts assessing possible enemy actions in 
the Kursk area and expressing views on the plan of operations by 
our forces [Supplements 3 and 4] were received on the date 
requested. 

The conference, which took place in the evening of April 12 
and was attended by Stalin, Zhukov (who had just returned from 
the Voronezh Front), Deputy Chief of the General Staff Antonov 
and myself, adopted a preliminary decision to organise deliberate 
defence. A thorough analysis of the situation and prevision of the 
developments made it possible rightly to conclude that we should 
concentrate our main forces in the Kursk area, wear out the enemy 
in defensive operations, then launch a counter-offensive and de- 
stroy him. After that it was planned to mount a general offensive, 
striking chiefly in the directions of Kharkov, Poltava and Kiev. 
The conference also discussed another variant—to bring Soviet 
troops into action in the event the enemy command did not mount 
an offensive in the Kursk area in the near future and postponed 
it to a much later date. 

All-round and thorough preparations for action began after the 
adoption of the preliminary decision concerning deliberate defence 
and the subsequent counter-offensive. Enemy activity was closely 
watched. The Soviet Command learned the exact date of the enem 
offensive, which Hitler had postponed three times. The final deci- 
sion concerning deliberate defence was taken when it became 
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evident at the end of May and the beginning of June that the 
nazis planned to deal a heavy panzer blow, with the use of large 
groupings equipped with new weapons, on the Voronezh and 
Central fronts. 

Speaking of the plans for the Battle of Kursk, there are two 
things I should like to point out. The first is that this plan was the 
core of the strategic plan for the whole of the summer and autumn 
campaign in 1943, and the second is that the decisive role in 
drawing up this plan was played by the senior strategy-directing 
bodies and not by other command echelons. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the measures undertaken by the 
State Defence Committee, GHQ, the General Staff and the various 
departments of the People’s Commissariat for Defence in the prep- 
arations for the decisive battle in the Kursk Bulge. It was a huge, 
truly titanic job. It included, for instance, the creation of a multi- 
line defence zone in the Kursk area stretching 250-300 kilometres 
in depth, the movement of the Steppe Front, GHQ’s powerful 
strategic reserve, into the area east of Kursk, concentration in the 
Kursk area of more manpower and material resources than at any 
other time of the war, organisation of air operations with the view 
to disrupting the enemy communications and gaining air suprem- 
acy, intensification of partisan activity with the aim of organis- 
ing large-scale sabotage in the enemy rear and obtaining impor- 
tant intelligence, and organisation of a whole series of measures 
of political nature to ensure the success of the impending Soviet 
Army operations. As a result of all the measures the Soviet Com- 
mand was able to deploy along the defence lines of the Kursk 
salient a powerful grouping of Voronezh and Central front forces 
in time for the enemy offensive, a grouping consisting of more 
than 1,330,000 officers and men, with over 20,000 field guns and 
mortars, more than 3,500 tanks, and 2,650 aircraft (including the 
machines of the 17th Air Army). 

Behind it, ready for both defensive and offensive action, stood 
the GHQ reserve, the Steppe Front, with almost 580,000 officers 
and men, more than 9,000 guns and mortars, and 1,639 tanks 
and self-propelled guns. The Soviet Armed Forces were prepared 
to meet and smash the enemy. 


The great battle in the Kursk Bulge began on July 5. The two 
enemy groupings, in the north and south, simultaneously went into 
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the offensive, opening Operation Citadel, Hitler’s last hope of 
achieving a decisive success in the East. Soviet troops engaged the 
enemy in heavy fighting. The gigantic battle in the Kursk Bulge 
has been well described in our literature, and so | will just con- 
fine myself to recalling some of its salient moments. 

The defensive operation by the Voronezh and Central fronts 
lasted from July 5 to 23, and on July 12 a part of the forces of 
the Steppe Front, which was commanded by General Konev, 
stepped in. The enemy offensive went on for less thana week. On 
July 12 it ended in complete failure. As a result of the heroic re- 
sistance of the Soviet forces, the enemy, having suffered enormous 
losses and advanced 10-12 kilometres in the northern sector of 
the Kursk Bulge and up to 35 kilometres in the southern, was 
forced to discontinue the offensive and then began to withdraw. 
The nazis failed to encircle Soviet troops on the fourth day of the 
offensive, as envisaged by their Citadel Plan. The Soviet defences 
proved the stronger. The necessary prerequisites were created for 
assuming the planned counter-offensive. The main result of the 
defensive battle was probably that we had succeeded in inflicting 
a smashing defeat upon the enemy panzer forces. This was to a 
large extent due to our victory in the big tank battle in the Prokho- 
rovka area. I personally witnessed this truly gigantic duel between 
two steel armadas—involving about 1,200 tanks—in the southern 
sector of the Kursk Bulge. At that time I was at the command post 
of one of the units of the 5th Guards Tank Army. The document 
which | sent to the Suprenie Commander-in-Chief from the battle 
area on July 14 said: “Yesterday I personally witnessed the tank 
battle south-west of Prokhorovka between our 18th and 29th tank 
corps and more than 200 enemy tanks. Within an hour the battle- 
field was covered with blazing German and Soviet tanks. In the 
course of the two days of fighting the 29th Tank Corps of Rotmist- 
rovs army lost 60 per cent of its tanks, destroyed and damaged, 
and the 18th Tank Corps lost 30 per cent.” 

The defensive battles and the subsequent offensive operations 
abounded in examples of unparalleled heroism and skill of our 
glorious troops. 

The second phase of the Battle of Kursk began on July 12 and 
lasted until August 23. The first to go into the offensive against 
the enemy’s Orel grouping were the forces of the Bryansk and 
Western fronts which were commanded by General M. M. Popov 
and General V. D. Sokolovsky. On July 15 they were joined by 
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the Central Front. As a result of the three fronts’ joint operation, 
which was code-named “Kutuzov’, the enemy’s Orel salient was 
wiped out by August 18 and his big grouping there smashed. 

The counter-offensive in the direction of Belgorod and Kharkov 
was launched somewhat later, on August 3, jointly by the forces of 
the Voronezh and Steppe fronts, assisted by the South-Western 
Front. The operation, code-named “Rumyantsev”’, continued until 
August 23 and ended in the complete defeat of the enemy forces 
and the liberation of the large Ukrainian city of Kharkov. 

The Battle of Kursk thus lasted almost two months and ended 
in a convincing victory for the Soviet Armed Forces. It was fol- 
lowed by a powerful strategic offensive. In the autumn of 1943 
the Soviet Army reached the Dnieper and crossed this big water 
obstacle, without giving the enemy time to organise resistance at 
the so-called Eastern Wall, which Goebbels’ propaganda had 
claimed to be insuperable. Pressing home the offensive in the 
Ukraine west of the Dnieper, Soviet troops reached the Soviet 
frontier along much of its length in the spring of 1944. By that 
time they had liberated almost three-quarters of the Soviet ter- 
ritory occupied by the nazis. The task before the Soviet Armed 
Forces was one of great political importance—to help the peoples 
of Europe to free themselves from nazism. They undertook this 
task in the summer of 1944 and pushed on successfully with it all 
through the final stages of the war. 

The outcome of the Battle of Kursk was of vast international 
significance. It made it obvious to the world that the might of the 
Soviet Armed Forces and the selfless struggle of the Soviet people 
had confronted nazi Germany with inevitable collapse. The victory 
at Kursk further stimulated the national liberation struggle waged 
by the peoples enslaved by the nazis and further strengthened the 
sympathies ordinary people the world over entertained for the first 
socialist state. 

The bourgeois falsifiers of the history of the Second World War 
have been doing their best to belittle the importance of the Soviet 
Army’s victory in the summer of 1943. They seek to persuade their 
readers that the Battle of Kursk is just an episode, and an insignif- 
icant one, in the Second World War. They either pass the Battle 
of Kursk in silence or say very little about it, pursuing one aim—to 
conceal the adventuristic nature of the nazi plan for revenge in 
the summer of 1943 and the bankruptcy of the strategy of the nazi 
generals, many of whom now draw instructive lessons from the 
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war with the Soviet Union for the American aspirants to world 
domination. Western bourgeois historians and memoirs-writers do 
not want to tell people the truth about the outstanding feat of 
arms performed by the Soviet Army, which scored a brilliant vic- 
tory in the Battle of Kursk, a victory that testified to the might 
of the Soviet Union and its Armed Forces. 

Soviet people are grateful to their Armed Forces which 
fulfilled a great patriotic and internationalist duty in the grim 
years of the Second World War. And no falsifiers can make the 
peoples of the world forget it. 


Marshal 
KONSTANTIN ROKOSSOVSKY* 


On the Central 
Front in the Winter 
and Summer of 1943 


Shortly after the destruction of the nazi army grouping in the 
Stalingrad area J] was summoned to Moscow. On February 4, 1943, 
at GHQ, I was shown the general plan of the offensive in the 
Kursk sector. To carry out this plan, GHQ decided to establish 
a new front. Called the Central Front, it was made up of the 2Ist 
and 65th field and 16th Air armies of the Don Front, the 2nd 
Tank Army, the 70th Army and a number of units from the GHQ 
reserves. The Don Front field command was renamed Central 
Front field command. The forces of the new front were to be 
deployed between the Bryansk and Voronezh fronts, which were 
then pushing an offensive in the Kursk and Kharkov sectors, and 
to execute, in co-operation with the Bryansk Front, a deep turning 
movement in the general direction of Gomel and Smolensk, aimed 
at the flank and rear of the enemy’s Orel grouping. 

This perfectly planned operation was to begin on February 15. 
The very first thing the Front command and HQ had to do was to 
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move troops, weapons and supply trains to the concentration area 
quickly and in an organised manner. Here we encountered tre- 
mendous difficulties from the outset—inadequate transportation 
facilities. There was only one single-track railway line by which 
we could move this mass of troops and material. The plans con- 
cerning the transfer of combat units and logistical services could 
not be carried out on schedule. Our requests for troop trains were 
not fully met and the cars we obtained were not suited for the 
purpose. There were also major organisational flaws in the loading 
and off-loading of weapons and entraining and detraining of troops. 
In some instances units would arrive in the concentration areas all 
mixed up or field guns would be sent without draught horses or 
tractors. Or weapons would be off-loaded and troops detrained far 
from the concentration area. One hundred and sixty-nine logistical 
establishments and units long remained stuck in Stalingrad be- 
cause train troops were not made available on schedule. Time was 
pressing and I could no longer remain in Stalingrad. On GHQ’s 
instructions, I left my deputy, General K. P. Trubnikov, and a 
group of staff officers there and proceeded with the Front head- 
quarters and command to the Yelets area, where | set up the com- 
mand post. 

While liaison and communications were being established with 
the troops assembling in the area I went with a group of staff officers 
to the headquarters of the Bryansk Front, our neighbour on the 
right with whom we were to co-operate, to acquaint myself with 
the situation. The Front commander was General Max Reiter, an 
old acquaintance of mine from the time of my service in the Trans- 
baikal area and the Chinese Eastern Railway campaign of 1929. 

The Bryansk Front was to continue the offensive in the Orel 
sector and much hope was placed there on our Front’s action. 
After acquainting myself with the situation in Reiter’s sector and 
discussing our co-operation along the dividing line, I decided that 
the units deploying in the concentration area would join in the 
offensive waged by the Bryansk Front and thus cover its left flank 
when it advanced. 

On returning to our command post, we studied all the intelli- 
gence that had come in and the data on the area where our troops 
were to operate as well as on troop concentration. The situation 
turned out to be much worse than we had expected. 

The area where the Front was to operate had just been liberated 
from the enemy and was not ready to receive large masses of 
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troops and weapons. The job of setting up bases, laying supply 
routes and organising logistical support had to be done simulta- 
neously with the concentration of troops. 

The only available railway was the line from Kastornoye to 
Kursk, with a short branch between Livny and Marmyzhi. Until 
the end of February trains could go only as far as Shchigry. 

The endless blizzard blocked the roads and hampered troop 
movements. The snowdrifts were so deep that the railway embank- 
ment in the Zolotukhino-Budanovka section had to be used as a 
motor road. 

Numerous columns of troops, lorries and armour made their 
way with difficulty from the railway terminal at Yelets westwards 
along the only motor road leading to Livny and Zolotukhino. 
Since there was a shortage of lorries and horses, men often had to 
carry heavy machine-guns, anti-tank rifles and mortars. Artillery 
lagged behind. To transport ammunition we had to resort to the 
assistance of the local population who relayed it, as it were, from 
one village to another. 

The supply trains and bases were still far away from the con- 
centration area and this made it difficult to supply the forces in 
the field with ammunition, fuel and food. Long, difficult treks in 
blizzard and over snow-swept terrain wore the men out. Some 
units were not supplied with all that was necessary. 

As a result, the forces of the newly-organised Central Front 
were unable to concentrate by the date set down by GHQ and the 
beginning of the offensive had to be postponed to February 25. By 
that time we could use the 2nd Tank Army (which still had to pull 
up many of its tanks stranded en route), the 2nd Guards Cavalry 
Corps, two ski brigades and part of the 65th Army received from 
the GHQ reserves. These troops were deployed on a front of 
150 kilometres along the Chern-Mikhailovka-Konyshevka-Maka- 
rovka line. The 21st Army was still on the way from Stalingrad to 
Yelets and the 70th Army, from the GHQ reserves, was approach- 
ing the concentration area. 

On February 25, the Front launched an offensive with the troops 
that had already been concentrated. 

The 65th Army, to which several divisions of the Bryansk Front 
operating in the Central Front zone were subordinated, advanced 
in the direction of Mikhailovka and Litizh. On its right, the 70th 
Army was to head for Dmitrovsk Orlovsky (as its units made the 
frontline). On the left the 2nd Tank Army was driving towards 
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Sevsk. On the Front’s left flank General Kryukov’s mixed cavalry 
and infantry task force was forging towards Khutor Mikhailovsky 
and Novgorod Seversky. 

At first, the offensive was going on smoothly. The 65th Army, 
supported on the right by units of the 70th Army, drove the enemy 
back and reached Komarichi and Litizh towards the end of Febru- 
ary. The 2nd Tank Army advanced far west, reaching Seredina 
Budy, while Kryukov’s task force, meeting with little resistance, 
penetrated even farther. Despite my orders that it should dig in 
on the Sevsk line and south of the Sev River, it continued to ad- 
vance and on March 10 its advance units reached the Desna River 
north of Novgorod Seversky. Lack of reconnaissance on the flanks 
and of proper discipline caused the task force to sustain heavy 
losses. 

The forces of the Bryansk Front on our right, which had as- 
sumed the offensive on February 12, failed to penetrate the enemy 
defences to any great depth. After advancing 10 to 30 kilometres, 
they were stopped on the Novosil-Maloarkhangelsk-Rozhdestven- 
skoye line at the end of February. 

The Western Front’s left-flank 16th Army, which attacked in 
the direction of Bryansk from the north in co-operation with the 
Bryansk Front, also failed to score any success. 

By that time the nazis had recovered from the blows dealt them 
in the Bryansk and Kharkov sectors and were themselves prepar- 
ing for a counter-attack. At the beginning of March the enemy 
in the Orel area and south of it began toreceive more and more 
formations from the Rzhev-Vyazma grouping. In the area of Bryansk 
and south of it our reconnaissance detected concentration of large 
forces and troop movements in the direction of Sevsk. Reports also 
began to come in of large enemy troop movements into areas 
north of Rylsk and north-east of Shostka. By March 10, all the 
forces at the disposal of our Front had been committed to action 
on the greatly extended frontage. The enemy was clearly ahead 
of us in concentrating and deploying his numerically superior 
forces. Our 21st Army was still detraining at Yelets. The supply 
trains of the armies and the Front were still in the Stalingrad area 
— there was an acute shortage of food, fodder, fuel and ammuni- 
ion. 

In these circumstances there was no question of the Front’s 
forces fulfilling the task set it by GHQ. After my report by phone 
to Stalin, the Front was given another task. In its directive of 
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March 7, GHQ ordered the Central Front temporarily to slow down 
the advance and to turn the 65th, 70th and 21st armies north and 
north-east with the aim of smashing the enemy’s Dmitrovsk Orlov- 
sky grouping, cutting the Bryansk-Orel railway line and thus as- 
sisting the Bryansk Front in destroying the Orel grouping. After 
the fulfilment of this task, the three armies were to continue to 
advance together with the forces of the Bryansk Front towards 
Roslavl. 

Having been given another task, the Front command and head- 
quarters set out to prepare for the new operation. First it was nec- 
essary to regroup our forces, to concentrate the bulk in the Orel 
sector, where the main attack was to be delivered. It was there 
that we sent our main forces. 

The 70th Army, newly-arrived from the GHOQ reserve, was 
made up of frontier guards, splendid soldiers, well trained for 
combat. Given the task of assuming the offensive on the boundary 
of the 65th Army and the left-wing army of the Bryansk Front, 
it was forced to go into battle direct from the march, in batches as 
its units arrived, without adequate artillery support. The offensive 
was not successful. 

I deemed it necessary to acquaint myself more closely with this 
army. It was very difficult to get to it. First I travelled by car, 
then by sledge through a forest cutting and, finally, some fifteen 
kilometres, on skis over snowdrifts. There was no other way of 
covering that last lap. The review of the situation on the spot 
proved very useful. We found for ourselves that it was necessary 
to reinforce the headquarters with experienced officers, and this 
was done. 

The forces of our Front, after heavy fighting, reached the Bryan- 
tsevo-Trosna-Litizh-Sev River line and were engaged in bitter 
fighting which was dragging out. We still hoped that we would 
succeed in pushing the enemy a little back by committing the 21st 
Army to action. But on March 11 we were ordered by GHQ to 
rush the 21st Army to the Oboyan area and put it at the disposal 
of the commander of the Voronezh Front, in whose sector large 
enemy forces had broken through in the Kharkov and Belgorod 
areas and were threatening to advance on Kursk. 

In the latter half of March GHQ decided to discontinue the 
offensive against Orel. The Central Front was directed to assume 
the defensive on the Gorodishche-Maloarkhangelsk-Trosna-Litizh- 
Khomutovka-Korenevo line and to check the enemy if he attempt- 
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ed a break-through. The Front was reinforced by General P. L. Ro- 
manenko’s 48th Army, General N. P. Pukhov’s 13th Army, with 
its sector of the Bryansk Front, and General I. D. Chernyakhov- 
sky’s 60th Army, with its sector of the Voronezh Front. By then 
the forces of the neighbouring Bryansk and Voronezh fronts had 
also assumed the defensive. 

With the assumption of the defensive, the Front’s command, 
headquarters and political department proceeded to work out a 
defence plan. We knew from the experience of past battles that 
in mounting an offensive the enemy would throw in large num- 
bers of tanks and that it was, therefore, necessary to prepare the 
defences and the troops to repel them. Before I go on, I must say 
that it was an ordinary defensive that we were assuming, to gain 
time to train troops for the summer offensive. But when it became 
known that the enemy was preparing an attack in the Kursk 
Bulge, the defence became a purpose in itself. The build-up of 
the defences was greatly intensified from mid-April. 

Studying the situation, the Front’s command and headquar- 
ters paid much attention to troop control. Our command post was 
located at Yelets, a major railway junction, which attracted the 
enemy’s attention and was frequently attacked from the air. That 
did not suit us. Moreover, the new situation made it necessary to 
move it closer to the troops. And so we moved to the Svoboda 
area, north of Kursk, where a new command post had already 
been set up and liaison and communications established with all 
the armies and divisions of the Central Front and the neighbour- 
ing fronts on the right and left. 

In April the opponents on both sides of the Kursk Bulge began 
to prepare thoroughly for the summer and autumn campaign. 

The enemy’s behaviour and the intelligence we had persuaded 
us that if the nazi army were at all capable of launching an offen- 
sive with decisive objectives in the near future, it would do so in 
the Kursk Bulge. It must be said that the Soviet Supreme Com- 
mand and General Staff had discovered the enemy’s plans, the 
likely directions of his main attacks and even the date of the offen- 
sive. Bearing in mind the situation on the front, GHO decided to 
weaken the enemy’s assault groups in defensive operations and 
then to counter-attack on a wide front from Smolensk to Taganrog. 

Attaching particular importance to the Orel salient on the right 
wing of our front, I decided to build up the strongest grouping 
against it and also to deploy the bulk of the Front’s reserves there. 
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This decision was prompted by the following considerations. 
The direction of advance that best suited the enemy’s purpose was 
from Orel to Kursk, and it was there that the main attack (in 
southerly or south-easterly direction) could be expected. A nazi 
attack at any other point in the Central Front’s sector would not 
create any serious threat, for the troops and the reinforcing means 
of the Front on the southern arc of the Orel salient could be used 
at any time to reinforce the sector of the front where the enemy 
threatened to break through. If the worst came to the worst, this 
offensive could only result in our troops being pushed out of the 
Kursk Bulge and not in their rout. 

The Central Front command’s decision to assume the defensive, 
adopted in the early half of April, was endorsed by the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, and we got down to organising the de- 
fences. 

Holding the line against the enemy’s Orel grouping on our right 
flank were the units of the 48th, 13th and 70th armies deployed 
on a 132-kilometre front from Gorodishche to Bryantsevo. To the 
left, the 174-kilometre front from Bryantsevo to Korenevo was 
held by the 65th and 60th armies. 

As usual, I decided to set aside the necessary reserves. The 2nd 
Tank Army was withdrawn to the second echelon, and the 9th 
and 19th tank corps and the 17th Guards Infantry Corps were put 
on the Front reserve, with the latter to be deployed in the 13th 
Army zone if the need arose.! 

The following army commanders took part in drawing up the 
general plan of defensive operations: Lieutenant-General P. L. Ro- 
manenko (48th), Lieutenant-General N. P. Pukhov (13th), Lieu- 
tenant-General I. V. Galanin (70th), Lieutenant-General P. I. Ba- 
tov (65th), Lieutenant-General I. D. Chernyakhovsky (60th) and 
Lieutenant-General S. I. Rudenko (16th Air). The plan was then 
worked out in detail and with due account of the terrain for each 
army. An active part in this was taken by the Front command, arm 
and service commanders, the political department and the lo- 
gistics chief. 

Knowing the approximate date when the enemy would launch 
the offensive and also that he would undoubtedly attack with 
large forces, the Front command issued orders and directives as 


1 Shortly afterwards the 17th Guards Infantry Corps was assigned to the 
13th Army. 
o* 
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early as the end of March to build fortified positions. To this end 
Major-General A. I. Proshlyakov, the Front’s chief of engineers, 
drew up a detailed time-table and did much to ensure that the 
works were carried out on schedule and up to standard. 

As I have already said, planned preparations for the defence 
of the Kursk Bulge began in the latter half of April and contin- 
ued right up to the beginning of the enemy offensive in July. The 
main line of resistance was built by the troops themselves. In the 
building of the second and third lines in the rear of army and 
Front dispositions the troops were assisted by the local popula- 
tion, who did a lot in building fortifications. 

The orders and directives of the Front command called mainly 
for the creation of strong, deeply-echeloned field defences with 
many lines and maximum development of the system of fortifica- 
tions throughout the operational depth. We worked out three pos- 
sible variants of defensive battle. 

All in all, from April to June, the troops of the Central Front 
dug about 5,000 kilometres of trenches and approach passages and 
laid 400,000 mines and ground bombs. In the area of the 13th and 
70th armies alone 112 kilometres of barbed-wire entanglements 
‘were erected, 10.7 kilometres of them electrified, and more than 
170,000 mines planted. 

We were aware that in preparing for the summer offensive the 
German Command set much hope on mass panzer strikes and so 
we organised the defence of the Kursk Bulge as a system designed 
to repel concentrated attacks by armour, including the heavy T-VI 
(Tiger) tanks and Ferdinand assault guns. To make our positions 
impregnable to tanks, we had to prepare a number of anti-tank 
lines with powerful strong-points in the tank-hazardous sectors 
and saturate them with artillery. It was decided to mobilise all of 
the Froni’s artillery, including anti-aircraft, against the enemy ar- 
mour and to concentrate its main forces in the sectors of the 13th 
oe oe armies, where we expected the enemy to deliver his main 
attack. 

For better co-ordination and control, the strong-points were 
merged into anti-tank areas. By July 4, the anti-tank defences on 
the right wing of the Front had been built to a depth of 30-35 ki- 
lometres. In the 13th Army sector alone there were 13 anti-tank 
areas incorporating 44 strong-points in the main line of resistance; 


nine areas with 34 strong-points in the second line, and 15 areas 
with 60 strong-points in the third line. 
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Special attention was devoted to organising the fire system. Fire 
weapons were echeloned throughout the depth of each army, with 
provisions for fire manoeuvre and concentration in threatened 
sectors. A ramified network of observation posts with reliable 
communications was set up to facilitate fire control. 

We concentrated powerful artillery groups in all the sectors 
where the enemy’s attacks were expected. The Front’s over-all ar- 
tillery density was 35 guns and mortars, including some 10 anti- 
tank guns, per kilometre of frontage. In the 13th Army’s sector it 
was very much higher. Credit for preparing artillery and organis- 
ing the fire system must primarily be given to Lieutenant-General 
V. I. Kazakov, the modest and hard-working commander of the 
Front’s artillery. 

The Front political department under Major-General S. F. Ga- 
ladjev did a yeoman’s job in the course of the preparations for the 
coming battle. The men were shown how to study and carry out 
the orders of the Supreme Commander-in-Chief and the direc- 
tives of the Main Political Administration, on which the work of 
the Party and Komsomol organisations was based. Much attention 
was paid to welding the personnel of the units into close-knit 
teams, to enhancing their morale and political knowledge. Politi- 
cal work was directed towards improving the combat training of 
officers and men and teaching them to take good care of the arms 
and equipment. Particular attention was devoted to discipline. Po- 
litical work was improved as a result of the reorganisation of the 
army Party bodies in accordance with the decision adopted by the 
CPSU Central Committee on May 24, 1943, concerning the re- 
structuring of the Party and Komsomol organisations of the 
Soviet Army and strengthening the role of the front, army and 
divisional newspapers. 

The military council and the Front headquarters repeatedly 
checked on the quality of the fortifications and the organisation of 
anti-tank defences in the main sectors, on the morale of the per- 
sonnel. The officers and men had confidence in themselves and 
in the strength of the defences they had built. They had had ex- 
perience in the fighting on these lines when they had successfully 
repelled the enemy’s attempts to break through. When I was in- 
specting the defences in the Ponyri area I asked soldiers what 
they thought of their positions. They were confident that the ene- 
my would not pass in their sector. They kept their word. All nazi 
aitempts to break through at Ponyri failed. 


6 
Our Front received much help from the partisans in Bryansk 
Region and Byelorussia who supplied us with information on ene- 
my troop movements. By continuous surveillance, the Front HQ 
collected exhaustive data indicating that the enemy was concen- 
trating his forces in the Orel salient. .: 
The German air force considerably intensified its activity in 
May and June, striking at the Yelets and Kursk railway junctions, 
railway stations and bridges, and communications in general. 
The whole of General Rudenko’s 16th Air Army, air defence 
units, and Front and army anti-aircraft artillery were turned 
against the Luftwaffe. The battle for air supremacy was on. 
The enemy persevered in his attempts to disrupt our supplies, 
and the logistical services had a hard job preventing him from 
doing it. It must be said that the exceptional energy and orga- 
nisational abilities of Major-General N.A. Antipenko, the logis- 
tics chief, and his well-chosen and close-knit staff, helped uninter- 
rupted delivery of supplies to continue despite all difficulties. 
Every possible means was used to that end: new roads were laid, 
horses were used to draw wagons where the damaged railway 
lines could not hold locomotives, civilian lorries and carts shuttled 
back and forth day and night. The railwaymen in Kursk per- 
formed feats of heroism, repairing damaged tracks under falling 
bombs. The people of Kursk and Kursk Region gave tremendous 
help in clearing ruins after air raids and building detour roads 
and fortifications. Shops were set up in Kursk to repair tanks, lor- 
ries, artillery and other heavy weapons. Thanks to all this we were 
able to replace a considerable part of the losses we had sustained 
in winter battles. 
By the beginning of the battle we had succeeded in building up 
the strength of our infantry divisions to 7,000-7,500 men each. 
‘Towards the end of June we began to receive reports on large 
movements of enemy armour, artillery and infantry into the for- 
ward area. They were carried out under the cover of fighter air- 
craft. At the beginning of July it became perfectly clear that the 
enemy was about to launch an offensive. Our artillery and aerial 
reconnaissance spotted many new artillery positions and panzer 
concentrations in gullies and copses close to the forward area. 
On July 2, GHQ warned us to expect an enemy offensive at any 
moment. On the night of July 4 several German Sappers were cap- 
tured in the 13th and 48th army sectors, where they had been clear- 
ing our mine-fields. They said the offensive was scheduled for 
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0300 hours on July 5 and the German forces were already de- 
ployed on the line of departure. 

The Front military council was informed of this at 0200 hours. 
The question was whether or not to believe the prisoners. If they 
were telling the truth, then it was time to open up the planned pre- 
emptive fire, for which we had assigned half of our total artil- 
lery and mortar ammunition stocks. 

Having discussed the point with Marshal Zhukov, who was at 
the command post at the time, I ordered fire. At 0220 hours the 
roar of guns shattered the predawn silence reigning over the 
steppe south of Orel. 

Our artillery, located in the 13th Army sector and in part of the 
48th Army sector, where the enemy’s main attack was expected, 
forestalled his preparatory fire by ten minutes. The nazis were tak- 
en completely by surprise and it took them about two hours to 
recover. They began their preparatory fire only at 0430 hours at 
reduced strength and in considerable disorder. Their artillery at- 
tack, however, gained in strength as the guns earlier silenced by 
our artillery came to life. 

At 0530 hours the nazi Orel grouping attacked all along the 
front of the 13th Army and on the right flank of the 70th Army. 
On the first day of the offensive it threw in large forces of tanks, 
including the new Tigers and Ferdinand assault guns. The attack 
was supported by heavy artillery fire and air strikes. 

Together with the panzer formations, and following them were 
large numbers of infantry in armoured carriers and on foot, mov- 
ing swiftly forward under the protection of armour. To all ap- 
pearances, the German Command planned to repeat the attack it 
had carried out from the Kursk area in the direction of Voronezh 
in the summer of 1942. But times had changed, and it paid dear- 
ly for its error of judgment. 

Our artillery, mortars, rocket launchers and machine-guns met 
the enemy with a hail of fire. Anti-tank guns hit out point-blank 
at the enemy panzers. The fighting was extremely heavy. The 13th 
Army successfully repulsed four fierce attacks and it was only as 
a result of the fifth attack that the enemy succeeded, after throw- 
ing in fresh forces, in making his way into the positions of the 
8ist and 15th infantry divisions. 

The enemy forces that were breaking through were dealt a se- 
ries of blows by the 16th Air Army. We committed more than 
200 fighters and 150 bombers which flew 520 sorties by noon. Their 


attacks slowed down the enemy advance in this sector, and thus 
enabled us to bring up the 17th Infantry Corps, two anti-tank bri- 
gades and one mortar brigade into the breach. These forces 
managed to check the enemy. 

Judging by the information at our disposal, the German Com- 
mand had not yet committed all the forces of its main grouping 
to action, and so we could expect it to step up attacks on the fol- 
lowing day. On the night of July 5, I reported the situation to 
GHQ. The Supreme Commander-in-Chief told me that the Front 
was being reinforced with Lieutenant-General S. G. Trofimenko’s 
27th Army from the GHQ reserve. This was good news, and | 
sent several staff officers to meet the army in the area assigned to 
it. Our joy, however, was premature, for in the morning of July 
6, just a few hours later, GHQ ordered us immediately to send 
the 27th Army to the Voronezh Front in view of the deteriorat- 
ing situation in the Oboyan area. GHQ warned us that we could 
only count on our own forces and, moreover, assigned us another 
task—to defend Kursk in the event the enemy broke through on 
the Voronezh Front in the south. This further complicated things 
for us and forced us to hurry up and devise means of strengthen- 
ing the threatened sector. 

There was only one way out: to reinforce the defences there at 
the cost of weakening the armies in the western part of the Kursk 
Bulge. I, therefore, ordered General Chernyakhovsky, commander 
of the 60th Army, immediately to dispatch the division he kept in 
reserve to the Front reserve. The Front transport services moved 
tee division with all its weapons to the assigned sector within 24 
hours. 

The direction of the enemy’s main attack became clear on the 
very first day of the fighting. It was not along the railway line, as 
conjectured in the second variant of our defence plans, but far- 
ther to the west, towards Olkhovatka. In these circumstances we 
decided to deliver a swift, short but powerful counter-blow at the 
enemy forces wedged into our defences, employing the 17th 
Guards Infantry Corps, the 16th Tank Corps of the 2nd Tank 
Army and the 19th Tank Corps from the Front reserve for this 
purpose. 
or” a anes at dawn on July 6, and the 
tially had some success. The 17th Guards Tofent aC ae a an 
two kilometres. But then it ; ee : 

n its attack stalled. The nazis brought 
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up fresh forces: 250 panzers and large infantry forces fell upon 
the corps’ positions and forced our stubbornly resisting troops to 
retire to their line of departure. The counter-blow nevertheless 
foiled the enemy’s plans to press home his attack with the view 
to breaking through the 13th Army’s second line in the direction 
of Olkhovatka and this, in its turn, predetermined the failure 
of the German Orel grouping’s offensive. We thus gained time— 
a whole day—to regroup and bring up the necessary forces and 
weapons to the most threatened sector. 

At dawn on July 7 the enemy struck against Ponyri. The earth 
shook at the impact of thousands of bombs and shells, the boom 
of artillery, the roar of tank engines and the clang of steel tracks. 
Our gunners fought valiantly, repelling panzer attacks. The ava- 
Janche of armour proved impotent against their staunchness. The 
artillerymen turned the vaunted Tigers and Ferdinands into heaps 
of twisted and gutted scrap iron. With their help the gallant 
regiments of General M. A. Yenshin’s 307th Infantry Division 
beat off five attacks. 

Fighting side by side with the artillery and infantry, the engi- 
neers also helped repel the enemy attacks. ‘They had done a splen- 
did job setting up the defences and now fought with distinction 
to repulse the offensive. The remote-controlled mines and ground 
bombs they had planted during the lull in the main tank-threat- 
ened directions were set off when the enemy panzers appeared 
on the battlefield. In many sectors the advance of the enemy ar- 
mour was halted by mobile engineer detachments. 

Our air force acted in close co-operation with the ground forces. 
Aerial reconnaissance and ground observation established that 
the enemy had concentrated more than 150 panzers and large mo- 
torised infantry forces in a gully at Ponyri in preparation for 
another attack. Our artillery and about 120 attack and bomber 
planes of the 16th Air Army pounded this grouping, inflicting 
enormous losses upon the enemy and foiling his attack. 

Heavy fighting in the Olkhovatka sector continued all through 
July 7 and 8. At 0820 hours on July 8, some 300 enemy panzers 
with submachine-gunners, supported by artillery and mortar fire 
and air strikes, attacked our positions at the junction between the 
13th and 70th armies north-west of Olkhovatka, tore into the in- 
fantry positions and, without stopping, assaulted Colonel Rukosu- 
yev’s 3rd Anti-Tank Artillery Brigade which met the enemy 
with point-blank fire. 
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Here is just one example to illustrate the intensity of this bat- 
tle. One position was held by Captain Igishev’s battery which let 
the nazi panzers approach to within 600-700 metres and then 
opened fire. The battery destroyed 17 tanks but by that time there 
was only one gun left. The three men still capable of fighting put 
two more heavy tanks out of action and forced the enemy to re- 
tire. The attack was repulsed by the combined efforts of the land 
and air forces. The enemy attacks in the other sectors of the front 
were successfully repelled too. 

On July 9 the enemy was active along the whole of our right 
wing and launched a powerful drive at the junction of the 48th 
and 13th armies, but there too he failed to achieve any success. 

After that the enemy pressure began to weaken perceptibly. By 
July 11, having suffered tremendous losses and attained none of 
their objectives, the nazi forces discontinued their attacks and went 
over to the defensive everywhere. In six days of incessant attacks 
they succeeded in penetrating our defences to the depth of only 
eight to 12 kilometres. The troops of the Central Front had thus 
fulfilled the task set them by GHQ. They had worn down the ene- 
my forces and halted them. 

According to the GHQ plan, the Central Front was to go over 
into a counter-offensive with its right flank in the general direc- 
tion of Kromy on July 15. Its task was to co-operate with the 
Bryansk Front, which had assumed the offensive on July 12, and 
destroy the enemy in the Orel salient. Also taking part in this 
operation together with the Bryansk Front, which was at that 
time commanded by Colonel-General M. M. Popov, were the 
armies on the left wing of the Western Front. 

Under GHQ plans, the Western Front was to strike south in 
order to cut off the enemy forces around Orel. On the other side 
of the sector, the right wing of the Central Front was advanced in 
the north-westerly direction, towards Kromy. The Bryansk Front 
was to deliver two blows: one west from Novosil, aimed at split- 
ting the enemy’s Orel grouping and at enveloping Orel from north 
and south, and the other from the area north-east of Bolkhov. 

The Central Front went into the offensive with its right wing— 
the 48th, 13th and 70th armies, which had been greatly weak- 
ened in the heavy defensive fighting and hadnot had the time to 
replace their losses—and made slow progress in the face of the 


stubborn resistance of the enemy who ably used his well-fortified 
positions. 
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Our troops had to batter through one position after another, 
pushing out the nazis who were resorting to mobile defence tac- 
tics: while one unit held the defence, another occupied a new line, 
five to eight kilometres farther back. At the same time the enemy 
counter-attacked again and again with panzers and manoeuvred 
tig manpower and weapons within the inner lines of his de- 

ences. 

The units of our neighbour, the Bryansk Front, found the go- 
ing difficult too. On the first day of the offensive they failed to 
break through anywhere. The attempt to penetrate the front with 
the tank armies transferred from the GHQ reserve (the Western 
Front received the 4th Tank Army and the Bryansk Front was 
given the 3rd Guards Tank Army) was not successful either. These 
armies, rushed into the battle, suffered heavy losses without 
achieving the expected results. 

One of them—the 3rd Guards Tank Army commanded by Gen- 
eral P. S. Rybalko—was handed over to the Central Front after 
a series of setbacks of the Bryansk Front to be used in the Kromy 
sector. It was assigned the task of breaking through the enemy’s 
front in the Kromy sector together with the 13th Army, advanc- 
ing west of Orel. cutting the nazi supply routes between Orel and 
Bryansk, and thus preventing the enemy withdrawal westwards. 

All arrangements concerning co-operation with the 13th Army 
and the provision of the 3rd Guards Tank Army, which was be- 
ing committed to action, with army and Front artillery support 
were made in good time by our headquarters. K. F. Telegin, mem- 
ber of the military council, and S. F. Galadjev, chief of the Front 
political department, did everything possible to boost the morale 
of the troops. 

On the following morning the army was to enter the battle on 
the approaches to Kromy, which spread before our eyes. Our po- 
sitions on the heights and the Hitlerites’ positions, which were also 
on the heights, were divided by a wide and open valley that was 
well observed from both sides. 

The battle was in full swing when I arrived in the Kromy sec- 
tor. The troops of the 13th Army, closely supported by tanks, were 
advancing in the valley in the face of heavy artillery and mortar 
fire and under strong covering fire from our own artillery. It 
was clear to me that if we did not commit the tank army to 
action immediately, the infantry attack would peter out. 

1 drove out to see General Rybalko personally. I found him on 
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a slope facing the Germans. All attempts to lay a wire line to 
where he was failed. For his observation post he had chosen a 
hole made by a heavy shell or bomb. One could hide squatted in 
it from the enemy, but it was constantly kept under fire. It was 
a risky thing to remain there and I told him to go to the army 
headquarters, where there were all the means of communications 
necessary. 

Part of the 13th Army attacked in the direction of Gastoml in 
the north-west and met with desperate resistance. The nazi air- 
craft and artillery directed their main efforts at the 3rd Guards 
Tank Army, inflicting it considerable losses. Nevertheless, the tank- 
men helped the 13th Army to penetrate into the Kromy area and 
envelop the right flank of the enemy’s Orel grouping. But the con- 
ditions were such that it was no longer possible to use the tank 
army and I requested GHQ’s permission to withdraw it to the re- 
serve. It was granted. 

Despite the nazis’ bitter resistance, the Soviet offensive contin- 
ued. On August 5 Orel was liberated bv the joint efforts of three 
fronts—the Western pressing from the north, the Central striking 
from the south and the Bryansk advancing from the east. Contin- 
uing the offensive and overrunning the stubbornly defended po- 
sitions, the troops of the Central Front together with the neigh- 
bouring Bryansk Front had by August 18 driven the nazis out of 
the whole Orel salient and approached the Hagen defence line 
east of Bryansk. 

On August 3 the Voronezh and Steppe fronts went into the 
offensive and on the 5th they liberated Belgorod. 

The time came when the Soviet people and their Armed Forces, 
led by the Communist Party and the Soviet Government, could 
say that they had completely turned the tide of the war, that 
the initiative was now in the hands of the Soviet Union and not 
nazi Germany. Thanks to the valiant efforts of our people, the So- 
viet Armed Forces were receiving more and better weapons and 
equipment. ‘The army’s organisational structure was improving. 
The war had produced a whole galaxy of experienced command- 
ers. 

Immediately after inflicting a devastating defeat on the elite 
nazi forces in the Orel, Belgorod and Kharkov areas in the sum- 
mer of 1943, the Soviet Army launched a victorious offensive in 
the direction of the Dnieper. 


Marshal 
KIRILL MOSKALENKO* 


The Voronezh Front 
in the Battle 
of Kursk 


The Soviet Union’s path to victory over nazi Germany was not 
smooth and easy. It had its ups and downs, its landmarks and 
stages. 

The first Jandmark was the battle on the approaches to Mos- 
cow, where the Soviet Army smashed the nazi blitzkrieg plans 
and dispelled the myth of the Wehrmacht’s invincibility. 

The second landmark was the devastating defeat inflicted upon 
the nazi forces at Stalingrad. The Soviet people and, for that mat- 
ter, the whole world know about the great battle there. It was at 
Stalingrad that the 6th Army, the best army nazi Germany had, 
ceased to exist. It was there, on the banks of the Volga, that the 
nazis were halted and that the mass expulsion of the occupying 
hordes from our country began. 

The third landmark was the battle in the Kursk Bulge five 
months later. This battle was fought in an important strategic 

* In the Battle of Kursk Marshal Moskalenko, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
commanded the 40th Army of the Uoronezh Front. 
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sector almost in the centre of the Soviet-German front and de- 
veloped into a bitter and fierce encounter. 

In the Battle of Kursk the Voronezh Front was assigned the 
defence of the almost 250-kilometre-long southern part of the 
Kursk Bulge. The first defence echelon consisted of Lieutenant- 
General N. Y. Chibisov’s 38th Army, the 40th Army under my 
command, Lieutenant-General I. M. Chistyakov’s 6th Guards 
Army and Lieutenant-General M. S. Shumilov’s 7th Guards Army. 

The second defence echelon was made up of Lieutenant- 
General M. Y. Katukov’s Ist Tank Army and Lieutenant-General 
V. D. Kryuchenkin’s 69th Army. 

In its reserve the Voronezh Front had Lieutenant-General 
S. G. Goryachev’s 35th Guards Infantry Corps, General 
A. S. Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tank Corps and Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral A. G. Kravchenko’s 5th Guards Tank Corps. From the air the 
grouping was covered by the 2nd Air Army under the command 
of Lieutenant-General S. A. Krasovsky. 

The Voronezh Front had 625,500 officers and men. 9,480 field 
guns and mortars (including anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns), and 
more than 1,700 tanks and self-propelled guns. 

The Front commander expected the enemy to launch the offen- 
sive against the centre and the left flank, on a 164-kilometre 
frontage defended by three armies. And so artillery and mortars 
were arranged most densely in the sectors held by the 40th, 6th 
Guards and 7th Guards armies. 

On their right flank, the troops of the Voronezh Front were 
faced by part of the German 2nd Army, in the centre by the 4th 
Panzer Army and on the left flank by the Task Force Kempf. 

The enemy planned to deliver two blows against the troops of 
the Voronezh Front: the main attack was to be launched by the 
4th Panzer Army under the command of Hoth in the direction of 
Oboyan and the other by the Task Force Kempf in the direction of 
Korocha. 

The assault grouping of the 4th Panzer Army consisted of five 
panzer, two infantry and one motorised divisions, while the Task 
Force Bees was ingeie up of three panzer and three infantry di- 
visions. 1 heir operations were supported by the 4th Air F i 
the command of Richthofen. wi " icine 

The nazi assault groupings confronting the troops of the Voro- 


nezh Front were 280,000-strong and had about 2.500 
mortars and 1,500 tanks. i sail guns and 
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In his operational reserve, the enemy had the two-division 24th 
Panzer Corps. If necessary, he planned to bring up three divi- 
sions—panzer, motorised and infantry—from Donbas, where they 
were operating against the South-Western and Southern fronts. 

Operationally, the 4th Panzer Army and the Task Force Kempf 
were single-echelon formations. This is explained by the nazi 
Command’s desire to deliver a mighty initial blow with the view 
to breaking through the Soviet tactical defences, routing the So- 
viet forces and capturing Kursk. 

In the general plan for the defence of Kursk the Voronezh Front 
was assigned the task of organising deeply-echeloned defences in 
the southern part of the Kursk salient, wearing down and bleed- 
ing the enemy white in defensive fighting in the event of his ad- 
vance on Kursk from the south, and then assuming the offensive 
and smashing the enemy groupings in the area of Belgorod and 
Kharkov. 

The Voronezh Front was then under the command of General 
of the Army N. F. Vatutin. The members of the military council 
were Lieutenant-General N. S. Khrushchev and Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral L. R. Korniets; Lieutenant-General S. P. Ivanov was chief of 
staff, and Major-General S. 8. Shatilov was chief of the political 
department. 

Vatutin arrived at the Voronezh Front at the end of March 
1943, at the concluding stage of the operation against the enemy’s 
counter-offensive in the Kharkov area. 

I deeply respected General Vatutin and in my opinion he was 
a great military leader. I knew him from Kiev, where we both 
served before the war and where he was chief of staff of the Kiev 
Special Military District. We met again in October 1942, when 
I was appointed commanding officer of the 40th Army of the Vo- 
ronezh Front. Vatutin was its commander and my direct superior. 
We were very happy to meet again, he asked me about the sit- 
uation at Stalingrad and I asked him about the situation at Vo- 
ronezh. Shortly afterwards he was transferred to the Stalingrad 
area to command the South-Western Front, and there his gener- 
alship revealed itself fully. His troops played a leading role in 
the encirclement and rout of Paulus’ 6th Army. He was now 
back on the Voronezh Front, and things became lively right away. 
He immediately began to familiarise himself with the situation 
in every army and in the divisions of the first echelon, with the 
strength and the state of the enemy forces; he wanted to know 
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what forces and weapons were concentrated in every sector, on 
every defence line, in every tank-threatened direction, and would 
suggest steps to reinforce the defences. He showed much concern 
for his men and taught them to think how to trick the enemy and 
beat him. He gave the army commanders more rein, encouraged 
their initiative, and we, in our turn, went to him with our sugges- 
tions and plans, always found him ready to discuss them with us, 
and could depend on his support. In short, he was a man of action. 

I have already spoken above of the task assigned to the Voro- 
nezh Front. To fulfil this task, the troops began to build fortifica- 
tions. 

In building the defences, we had in mind the experience of the 
preceding operations, summarised in General Staff instructions. 
Particular importance was attached to the organisation of anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft defences, to the building of battalion and 
company defence strong-points, to the maximum utilisation of the 
terrain conditions and the organisation of dense fire in the for- 
ward line of defence and in its depth. The main engineering fa- 
cilities were the widely ramified network of trenches and ap- 
proach passages. 

Preparing for the defensive, the troops of our Front dug four, 
and in some places five, full-size trenches connected by approach 
passages. Every division in the main defence zone had 70-80 ki- 
lometres of trenches and approach passages and six or seven pill- 
boxes per kilometre of frontage. Anti-tank ditches were dug in 
sectors where the main attack was expected, escarpments built on 
the banks of rivers and edges of ravines, and mined abatis erected 
in forests and groves. 

The second line of defence in the most important sectors did 
not differ from the main line insofar as fortifications were con- 
cerned, but it had fewer mine-fields. 

The reinforcement of defences and terrain organisation went 
on until July 5. 

Mine-fields were laid on a large scale. For instance, no fewer 
than 59,032 anti-tank and 70,994 anti-personnel mines as well as 
6,377 mine shells were planted in the defence zone of the 40th 
Army.! Wide use of delayed-action mines was made to create ob- 


1 The reader should not be surprised that in illustrating mine-field density 
T have chosen the defence zone of the 40th Army where the enemy did not 
attack. I have done so because, first, I know the exact number of mines used 
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stacles on roads and bridges, to be set off in the event our troops 
had to withdraw. The whole of the artillery was assigned to fight 
enemy tanks. 

The anti-tank defences were organised in the tank-threatened 
sectors along the lines distributed throughout the depth of the 
army defences. The main defensive installations were the anti- 
tank strong-points. The average density of the anti-tank weapons 
in the divisions of the 40th Army, for instance, was 11 guns and 
up to ten anti-tank rifles per kilometre of frontage. Besides there 
were anti-tank artillery reserves in the regiments, divisions, corps 
and armies, and at the disposal of the Front command. 

A big role in repulsing the tanks in the event they broke through 
our defences was assigned to mobile obstacle detachments which 
were to mine the routes of the enemy’s advance. These detach- 
ments were subordinated to regimental, divisional, corps, army 
commanders and the Front command. The Front commander had 
five such detachments at his disposal. Every detachment consist- 
ed of an engineer battalion with its own motor transport and had 
between 2,000 and 5,000 mines and up to 500 kilogrammes of ex- 
plosives. 

Moreover, every infantry company and every platoon had tank- 
hunting parties. Armed with grenades, anti-tank mines and ex- 
plosives, they were always ready to take up enemy tanks. 

Much attention was devoted to the anti-aircraft defences. Our 
main grouping was protected from enemy aircraft by anti-aircraft 
divisions and the 2nd Air Army. More than 50 per cent of the light 
and heavy machine-guns and anti-tank rifles were also used 
against enemy aircraft and airborne troops. 

The task assigned the two fronts—our Voronezh Front and the 
neighbouring Central Front—was to sap the enemy’s offensive ca- 
pability and then launch a counter-offensive and smash him. For 
that it was necessary to organise impregnable defences. And this 
we did. 

Our troops all became sappers for the period of defence-build- 
ing. They dug hundreds of kilometres of trenches with approach 
passages and fox-holes, built shelters for tanks, guns, vehicles and 


there and can vouch for its authenticity; secondly, the defences were built to 
equal depth in the whole of the Voronezh Front sector, and, thirdly, the troop 
and weapons density there was the same as in the sectors of the 6th Guards 
and 7th Guards armies, where the enemy sought in vain to penetrate the 
defences. 
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horses in the forward line of defence, as well as personnel shel- 
ters capable of withstanding explosions of 155-mm shells, and 
camouflaged all this to look like the surrounding terra and thus 
making it unobservable from ground and air. 

Knowing that our positions would be showered with mortar and 
artillery shells and air bombs the moment the enemy went into 
the offensive, we took every step to protect the personnel, guns 
and heavy weapons, vehicles and depots. 

Throughout the depth of the defences there were anti-tank 
ditches, escarpments and obstructions, three or four rows of barbed- 
wire entanglements, almost completely invisible obstacles, fields 
dotted with anti-tank and anti-personnel mines and incendiary 
bottles, remote-controlled mine-fields, and anti-tank blocks. Prep- 
arations were also made to bog up the terrain. The 40th Army 
alone had 151 kilometres of anti-personnel obstacles—81 kilome- 
tres of barbed-wire fences and 70 kilometres of mine-fields. The 
overall length of the anti-tank obstacles and obstructions was 
102.3 kilometres—67.5 kilometres of mine-fields, 32.5 kilometres 
4 ai ditches and escarpments, and 2.3 kilometres of 

ocks. 

Organisation of defences went hand in hand with intensive com- 
bat training. Particular attention was devoted to training the per- 
sonnel to fight Tiger and Panther tanks and Ferdinand assault 
guns, and the staff officers to manoeuvre with fire weapons, the 
second echelons and the reserves in the course of defensive fight- 
ing. 

The military councils of the Front and the armies, the political 
departments, the Party and Komsomol organisations, and the com- 
manders did a big job boosting the morale of the men, teaching 
them to be staunch, stubborn and courageous fighters, utterly de- 
voted to their country and ready to do everything to defeat the 
hated enemy. 

The military council and the political department of the Voro- 
nezh Front urged the Communists to be at the most crucial and 
dangerous spots, to inspire the men by their example. 

As always in times of stress, in anticipation of heavy fighting, 
our soldiers looked to the Communist Party. Thousands of of- 
ficers and men joined it, thus displaying utter devotion to the 
Communist Party and the people. 
one of the defences was a matter of paramount 

01 Q. Its representatives—Deputy Supreme Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, Marshal Zhukov, and Chief of the General Staff, 
Marshal Vasilevsky—constantly checked on its progress and in 
a number of instances visited the front to do so. 

Our Front commander, General Vatutin, visited the 40th Army 
on several occasions. He and I did not miss a single forward line 
and checked the defences organised in depth along the likely 
routes of the enemy’s advance and watched engineers build forti- 
fications and camouflage the positions. 

Almost daily, very often at night, I went out with 40th Army 
military council members K. V. Krainyukov and A. A. Yepishev 
and my chief of staff, Major-General A. G. Batyunya, for the same 
purpose. We also regularly sent out army staff officers to check 
upon the organisation of defences and the training of men. 

While building insuperable defences in the Kursk Bulge, we 
kept close watch on enemy activity. 

Unusual troop movements were detected on the enemy side 
twice in May. Our troops were warned of the possibility of the 
enemy assuming the offensive and were kept in readiness to 
repulse the attack, but for reasons which we could not then 
understand the German Command kept on postponing the offen- 
sive. 

Nor did the enemy launch an offensive in June. But General 
Vatutin ordered army commanders to be constantly on the alert, 
to carry on reconnaissance continuously, and to keep troops ready 
to beat back enemy attacks. He repeatedly reminded them that 
Army Group South was commanded by Manstein, an experienced 
and crafty opponent. Vatutin had clashed twice with him—the 
first time on the North-Western Front in 1941 and the second 
time, on the South-Western Front in January-March 1943. Both 
times Manstein used the same method—break-through with armour. 
He also did it when ordered to relieve Paulus in December 1942. 
This was his favourite method. It looked hardly likely that he 
would resort to it this time too, but Vatutin demanded that the 
troops should be ready to repulse tanks. What distinguished Man- 
stein’s armour-thrust method was that he always looked for a 
weak place in the opponent’s defences, usually on the flanks. Our 
Front commander demanded that we all should work tirelessly 
to discover the enemy’s plans. 

In what sector and when would the enemy strike? This ques- 
tion had all of us worried. We finally got some information. Ger- 
man prisoners from the 332nd Infantry Division said their divi- 
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sion had been withdrawn from the defence line and ordered to 
deploy on July 2 opposite the 6th Guards Army. The likely zone 
of attack contracted to 114 kilometres. 

On July 2 we received a telegram informing us that the enemy 
would possibly launch an offensive at any time between July 3 
and 6. 

On the night of July 3, a deserter from the German 168th 
Infantry Division said German troops would assume the offensive 
north and north-west of Belgorod on the night of July 4, that they 
had already been issued rations and alcoholic beverages and that 
engineers were clearing their mine-fields and dismantling barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

We now knew the enemy’s strength and the place and time of 
his attack. 

At 1630 hours the Front HQ announced that twenty minutes 
earlier, after a powerful artillery bombardment and supported by 
bombers, the enemy had opened an offensive with about two 
infantry divisions and 50 tanks in the sector held by the 6th 
Guards Army. By 2400 hours the nazis had overrun the combat 
security elements of two Guards infantry divisions and ap- 
proached the forward line of defence. 

For our counter-preparation fire we used the artillery of the 
40th Army as well as of the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies. 

At dawn on July 5, our artillery dealt a powerful blow on the 
enemy units poised for attack. The nazis sustained considerable 
losses and were compelled to postpone the offensive for one and 
a half hours. 

A heavy ground and air battle began north of Belgorod at 0600 
hours, when hundreds of enemy tanks and assault guns rushed 
towards our defences under the cover of fire from thousands of 
guns and mortars and with the support of hundreds of aircraft. 
They were followed by infantry. 

The fighting for the forward line of defence in the Oboyan- 
Korocha sector was fierce and stubborn. The enemy’s main attack 
was directed at Oboyan. His assault grouping included the 2nd SS 
Panzer Corps, consisting of the Reich, Adolf Hitler and Totenkopf 
(Death’s Head) panzer divisions, and the 48th Panzer Corps, made 
up of two panzer divisions, and the motorised Grossdeutschland 
(Greater Germany) Division. 

e Germans simultaneously launched an attack towards Koro- 
cha with three panzer and three infantry divisions. 
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On the first day the enemy committed five infantry, eight panzer 
and one motorised divisions in both directions in an attempt to 
smash our defences. 

But from the very start things took a different course from that 
planned by the nazi High Command. The numerous attacks, 
involving from 50 to 200 German tanks at a time, were almost 
everywhere repulsed by Soviet troops. The best German divisions 
had before them the 6th Guards Army which had routed the 48th 
Panzer Corps at Stalingrad. The troops of the 52nd Guards and 
67th Guards infantry divisions skilfully and staunchly beat off the 
enemy attacks. The nazi tanks ran into the deadly fire of our artil- 
lery. The Soviet fighting men displayed wonderful courage and 
heroism. 

Here is one example. After an artillery bombardment in the 
sector of the 52nd Guards Infantry Division the enemy hurled an 
infantry division and two groups of tanks into attack on a six- 
kilometre front. The Soviet Guardsmen firmly stood their ground. 
When the commander of the 52nd Division, Colonel I. M. Nekra- 
sov, saw a group of 42 enemy tanks moving towards a mine-field, 
he ordered his artillerymen not to waste ammunition and concen- 
trate fire on the infantry and the other group of 39 tanks. 

The results of this attack were anything but comforting for the 
enemy. Seven tanks of the first group blew up in the mine-field 
and the rest turned back. The second had 16 vehicles knocked out 
by our artillery and the others retired. The attack was repulsed. 
Twenty-three German tanks and more than 2,000 troops remained 
on the battlefield. 

On the first day the enemy succeeded in advancing 4 to 6 kilo- 
metres in the centre of the defence sector held by the 6th Guards 
Army. In the 7th Guards Army sector the Germans crossed the 
Seversky Donets in a narrow area north-east of Belgorod and 
established a small bridgehead on its eastern bank. 

In the morning of July 6, after another artillery preparation 
and with air support, the enemy resumed his attacks in the direc- 
tion of Oboyan. The fighting became increasingly fierce as one 
attack followed another. After a massed attack by 250 bombers 
on the positions of the 67th Guards Infantry Division enemy tanks 
succeeded in breaking through the first line of defence and reach- 
ing the second line. The battle in the Oboyan area became 
decisive. The result of the whole operation depended on its 
outcome. 
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And so on the night of July 5 General Vatutin moved the Ist 
Tank Army to the second line and withdrew the 2nd Guards and 
5th Guards tank corps from the reserve and cormmitted them to 
action there. These units repulsed eight enemy attacks and retained 
their hold on the second line of defence. 

In the direction of Korocha the enemy also succeeded in widen- 
ing the gap and approaching the second line of defence. 

On the third day of the offensive the Germans concentrated all 
their assault forces in the area of the motor road leading to Obo- 
yan but all they managed to do was to wedge three to eight kilo- 
metres into the second line of defence. Their attempts to break 
through failed, although they attacked with 400 tanks, thousands 
of guns and mortars, and hundreds of aircraft. 

There was no let-up in the fighting on July 8. The efforts to 
widen the gap in the Oboyan sector brought the enemy no success. 
According to the plans of the nazi Command, its tanks were to 
capture Kursk towards the end of the day, but instead it was com- 
pelled to withdraw part of its forces to beat off the counter-attacks 
of the 2nd Guards and 5th Guards tank corps which weakened 
the enemy thrust in the Oboyan sector. 

GHQ closely followed the course of the battle, strengthening the 
forces of the Voronezh Front with its reserves, as the situation 
demanded. On the night of July 6, the Front was reinforced with 
the 10th Tank Corps from the Steppe Front and the 2nd Tank 
Corps from the South-Western Front. The planes of the neighbour- 
ing South-Western Front were also assigned to support the Voro- 
nezh Front. 

The two newly-arrived tank corps and an infantry division of 
the 69th Army took up positions in the Prokhorovka area, where 
the enemy had been trying to break through since July 7. 

For four days the enemy attacked fiercely in a vain attempt to 
break through to Oboyan. Manoeuvring skilfully with his forces 
the commander of the Front constantly reinforced the 6th Guards 
a Ist ‘Tank armies. From the 40th Army alone he took four in- 
el ee two a brigades, two tank regiments, two artil- 

y brigades, tour anti-tank artillery regiments, one howitzer 
ae on gees regiments and one self-propelled 

egiment, an , 
ba ie moved them to the sector of the enemy’s 

In the morning of July 9, the nazi Command undertook anoth 

? Cr 
effort to break through to Oboyan, this time along the Belgorod- 
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Kursk motor road, concentrating up to 500 tanks on a 10-kilome- 
tre frontage. The Front command took timely measures to repulse 
the attack, moving there one anti-tank artillery brigade, three 
separate anti-tank artillery regiments and four rocket launcher 
battalions and employing the bulk of its air force. The enemy 
failed to break through to Kursk. All he did was to reach the rear 
defences on a frontage of 12-13 kilometres, and there the attack 
bogged down. 

Having failed to achieve any success in the direction of Oboyan, 
the nazi Command ordered the 4th Panzer Army to shift its efforts 
into the Prokhorovka sector. For this purpose the enemy concen- 
trated a large tank grouping with the view to penetrating the Soviet 
front, enveloping and then defeating our troops between the Lipovy 
Donets and Seversky Donets rivers, and breaking through to Kursk 
along the railway line. 

As the enemy started to shift the centre of gravity, GHQ rein- 
forced the Voronezh Front with Lieutenant-General P. A. Rotmis- 
trov’s 5th Guards Tank Army and Lieutenant-General A. S. Zha- 
dov’s 5th Guards Army, both from the Steppe Front which was 
then commanded by Colonel-General I. 8. Konev (Lieutenant- 
General M. V. Zakharov was his chief of staff and Lieutenant- 
General I. Z. Susaikov, member of the military council). 

After analysing the situation which had taken shape in the course 
of the defensive battle, GHQ representative Marshal Vasilevsky 
and Front commander General Vatutin came to the conclusion that 
the enemy was committing all the forces at his disposal in the 
Prokhorovka sector and, consequently, frustration of his effort 
there would spell an end to his drive on Kursk from the south. The 
enemy grouping which had driven a wedge into our lines could 
only be routed by a mighty counter-stroke and for that it was 
necessary to reinforce the Voronezh Front with strategic reserves. 

On July 12, according to the Front commander’s plan, the 5th 
Guards Tank Army and part of the 5th Guards Army were to 
launch a counter-attack on Yakovlevo from the Prokhorovka area, 
and the Ist Tank Army and part of the 6th Guards Army were to 
strike at Yakovlevo from the north-west. The other armies of the 
Front were to hold their lines. 

In the morning of that day our planes struck a heavy blow at 
the nazi panzer formations. At 0830 hours thousands of guns and 
mortars opened up, keeping the enemy under fire for 15 minutes. 
Immediately after that our tanks and infantry went into attack. 
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The main events unfolded in the zone of attack of the 5th Guards 
Tank Army and the 5th Guards Army. 

The tank encounter, unparalleled in the history of wars, lasted 
the whole day. It was fought in two areas—south-west of Prokho- 
rovka and in the vicinity of Rzhava. The battle near Prokhorovka 
was exceptionally bitter. It was hard to tell who was attacking 
and who was defending. There were hundreds of tanks on the 
battlefield and no place for manoeuvre. The tankmen were 
forced to fire point-blank. Villages and heights changed hands 
repeatedly. Our tankmen made the best use of the manoeuvrability 
of their vehicles to inflict losses upon the enemy, putting his heavy 
tanks out of action. But the guns of the nazi heavy tanks also took 
a heavy toll. 

The tank encounter at Prokhorovka, which involved about 1,200 
tanks and assault guns on both sides, ended in defeat for the main 
nazi grouping. On that day the enemy lost about 400 tanks, 500 
trucks, and more than 4,500 officers and men. Having failed to 
achieve any success in the offensive, the Germans were compelled 
to go over to the defensive. 

In the next three days they vainly tried to surround five divi- 
sions of the 69th Army. Our divisions withdrew to the army line 
of defence, taking up defensive positions on July 15. 

On that day the Germans assumed the defensive throughout the 
Voronezh Front zone. It was a critical day for the German offen- 
sive, the day of the utter failure of Operation Citadel. The Soviet 
Command assumed the initiative all along the front. 

On July 16 the enemy began stealthily to withdraw his main 
forces. Our troops went into pursuit the moment we discovered 
it, but the advance was slow. On the 18th, the troops on the left 
flank of the Voronezh Front and the Steppe Front armies set out 
to smash the nazi grouping which had penetrated our lines and 
on the 23rd reached the line they occupied before the enemy’s 
offensive. 

For seventeen days, in a relatively small sector, the opposing 
armies were locked in battle, involving vast quantities of weapons, 
chiefly tanks and aircraft. 

The nazi Command pinned its hopes on Panthers and Tigers, on 
Ferdinands with their heavy armour and 88-mm guns, and on the 
so-called tank-destroying planes armed with 37-mm cannon. And 
so it aimed the blow at the strongest section of our defences, hoping 
easily to overcome them. But the new weapons failed to justify 
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the hopes reposed in them. The enemy was dealt a crushing blow. 
The Tigers, Panthers and Ferdinands, the pride and hope of the 
Wehrmacht, were reduced to heaps of shapeless metal. Buried 
under them were not only the strategic reserves of the nazi Com- 
mand but its hopes of taking revenge that summer. The strategy 
of ramming blows and wide pincers suffered a fiasco. When Man- 
stein’s and Kluge’s tanks got tangled up in our defences, their strat- 
egy crumbled to pieces. The nazis had dreamed of reaching Kursk 
in four days but in the first eleven days of fighting failed to pene- 
trate deep even into half of our defence lines. They did not succeed 
in breaking through anywhere and all they did was to push our 
troops back a little on a narrow frontage. 

In this battle the troops of the Voronezh Front fought staunchly 
in defence, with a will to win. Fighting to check the enemy offen- 
sive, our troops—from general down—displayed high combat skill, 
unparalleled tenacity and heroism. 

On July 24, on instructions from GHQ, the troops of the Voro- 
nezh Front began preparations for a counter-offensive in the direc- 
tion of Belgorod and Kharkov. The Steppe Front was also to take 
part in this counter-offensive, and for that purpose the 5th Guards 
Army and the 69th Army were transferred from our front to the 
Steppe Front. The time (ten days) given for the preparations for 
the counter-offensive was very limited and that imposed an enor- 
mous physical strain upon the command staffs, the headquarters 
and the troops, particularly upon the Ist Tank Army and the 6th 
Guards and 7th Guards armies which were extremely exhausted 
in the defensive battle. 

Although the German Command had transferred part of its 
forces to Donbas and the Orel area, where the troops of the 
Bryansk and Central fronts and the left wing of the Western Front 
went into the counter-offensive on July 12, its grouping in the 
Belgorod-Kharkov sector was still an impressive force. Its losses 
in manpower and weapons had been quickly replaced. Moreover, 
the enemy laid special stress on organised defence. The task before 
our forces was to breach the defence lines throughout the depth 
of the Belgorod-Kharkov sector and the two rings of defences 
around Kharkov. 

We took comfort in that the nazi Command and troops had been 
compelled to admit the failure of their ambitious Operation Citadel 
and, consequently, their morale was at a low ebb. The Germans 
did not expect a large-scale Soviet offensive in the direction of 
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Kharkov in the near future and, what is more, ruled it out because 
they thought that the Soviet troops had been worn out by defen- 
sive fighting. : 

There is nothing surprising in that. The nazi Command was 
prone to underestimate the strength and the potentialities of the 
Soviet Army. 

In the obtaining situation, in an effort to save as much time as 
possible for the preparation of the operation, GHQ planned to 
deliver a powerful blow with the adjoining wings of the Voronezh 
and Steppe fronts from the area north-west of Belgorod in the 
general direction of Bogodukhov, Valki and Novaya Vodolaga with 
the aim of splitting the enemy grouping in two and then envelop- 
ing and smashing the main nazi forces in the Kharkov area. 
General N. A. Gagen’s 57th Army from the South-Western Front 
was to deliver a blow at Merefa, by-passing Kharkov from the 
south-east. A number of auxiliary blows were to be dealt to frag- 
mentate the enemy’s forces and thus facilitate the defeat of the 
entire grouping. 

One day, the commanders of the Front’s armies were invited to 
General I. M. Chistyakov’s dugout, and Marshal Zhukov outlined 
the aim of the forthcoming offensive operation and laid down the 
direction of the main attack. After that he asked all the army com- 
manders to state their views. 

Giving my view, I proposed to deliver the Front’s main attack 
in the zone of the 40th Army, from the Krasnopolye-Soldatskoye 
line in the direction of Akhtyrka and Poltava, and then, in co- 
operation with the forces of the Steppe and South-Western fronts, 
encircle and destroy the enemy’s entire Belgorod-Kharkov group- 
ing, 1.e., repeat the Stalingrad operation on a bigger scale. Marshal 
Zhukov replied that the enemy’s head, i.e., his main forces, was in 
the area of Belgorod and Kharkov, and Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief Stalin had directed that the enemy be struck on the head 
because we had neither the manpower nor the weapons for a big- 
ger enveloping action. The only thing he accepted in my proposal 
was that General S. G. Trofimenko’s fresh 27th Army should be 
committed on the right flank of the 40th Army and not on the 
left flank of the 6th Guards Army and that the offensive should 
be launched two days after the main attack. 

Acting on instructions from GHQ, General Vatutin decided to 
deliver the main attack on the left flank with the forces of the 6th 
Guards and 5th Guards armies, the Ist Tank Army and the 5th 
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Guards Tank Army, rout the opposing group and then press home 
the attack with mobile units in the general direction of Zolochev 
and Valki, by-passing Kharkov from the west. The 6th Guards 
and 5th Guards armies were to advance in the first wave and the 
tank armies sent into the gap on the first day of the operation—in 
the second. The offensive of the main grouping was to be supported 
from the west by attacks by the 40th and 27th armies. The main 
blow in the Steppe Front zone was to be delivered by General 
Managarov’s 53rd Army and units of the 69th Army. 

Having received GHQ directives and adopted the necessary 
decisions, General Vatutin set out to plan the operation. He, the 
Front’s field command and the army, corps and divisional staffs 
pored day and night over maps, carried out on-the-spot inspec- 
tions and worked out documents, in accordance with which the 
forces were regrouped, concentrated and deployed for the offen- 
sive, all this being done secretly at night. 

It was not easy to plan and organise this operation. It was not 
designed as a turning movement but aimed at splitting the enemy’s 
main grouping. The nazi defences consisted of many lines of for- 
tifications, and a break-through had to be planned carefully. 
Powerful artillery units were moved up to the penetration area. 
The might of the air force was also trained on it. 

The steps we took to conceal our intentions deserve a few words 
too. To mislead the enemy about the true direction of the main 
attack, we simulated concentration of one tank army, one field 
army and supporting artillery in the direction of Sumy, near the 
town of Sudzha, in the sector held by the 38th Army, i.e., on the 
right flank of our Front. 

Powerful radio stations in this area received and transmitted 
false coded documents. There was heavy railway traffic, complete 
with the unloading of dummy tanks and guns, empty ammunition 
and ration boxes, empty oil barrels, etc. Tanks, guns, lorries, carts 
and infantry columns were moving towards the frontline. At night 
all this was packed up and sent back east only to reappear in the 
simulated concentration area in the morning. 

The enemy became interested in these movements. First he in- 
creased the number of reconnaissance planes, then sent bombers to 
attack stations and dummy guns and tanks, and then moved two 
divisions—one tank and one infantry—into the Sumy area. The 
nazi Command was so misled that our advance on Belgorod com- 
pletely surprised it. 
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Our counter-offensive in the direction of Belgorod and Kharkov 
began in the morning of August 3, after artillery and aerial bom- 
bardment. The troops of the 5th Guards and 6th Guards armies 
broke through the first enemy line and captured the second by 
1200 hours. 

There they were outpaced by the 1st Tank and 5th Guards Tank 
armies which had in the meantime been committed to action. 
Together with infantry, these two armies broke through the third 
line and began to press home their attack in depth. 

The troops attacked boldly and vigorously. They by-passed 
centres of resistance and pushed south. The strongly-garrisoned 
resistance centres of Tomarovka and Borisovka, for instance, were 
left in the enemy’s hands while Soviet tanks were smashing the 
approaching nazi reserves deep down in the defence area. The 
tank armies broke through the enemy’s tactical defence zone and 
advanced 26 kilometres. The task set our forces on the first day, 
the hardest, was successfully fulfilled. The prospects were bright. 

The second day began with fierce enemy counter-attacks but 
they were all beaten off and the Front’s troops continued their 
advance. The 27th and 40th armies went into the offensive in the 
centre of the front at dawn on August 5 and penetrated eight to 
20 kilometres into the enemy defences. The gap in the nazi de- 
fences was widened by another 26 kilometres. 

The 6th Guards Army captured Tomarovka and the Steppe 
Front took Belgorod. 

The nazi Command saw the danger created by the advance of 
the troops of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts and began to con- 
centrate large forces west of Kharkov. It realised the danger facing 
not only its Kharkov grouping but the Donbas grouping too and 
began to move back the SS panzer divisions from Donbas and the 
Orel area to prevent defeat at Kharkov. 

On August 6 and 7, our troops continued to advance deep into 
the enemy defence zone. The Ist Tank Army took Bogodukhov 
and the 27th Army liberated Graivoron. Infantry was lagging 
25-40 kilometres behind the tanks. Vatutin deliberately took the 
risk. He ordered tank units to penetrate deeper still into the enemy’s 
rear. He knew very well that the more they split the enemy’s 
Kharkov grouping the weaker the enemy would be. By the end of 
the day on August 7, the troops of the Voronezh Front had 


advanced more than 100 kilometres and widened the gap to 120 
kilometres. 
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On August 8-11, the Front’s forces continued to push forward, 
cut the railway line to Poltava and then split the nazi Kharkov 
grouping in two, outflanking Kharkov from the west. The gap was 
widened in the westerly and south-westerly directions. Our troops 
reached the enemy strong-points of Boromlya, Akhtyrka and 
Kotelva. 

To prevent the envelopment of the Kharkov grouping, the Ger- 
mans pulled up their operational reserves and launched powerful 
counter-attacks first in the Bogodukhov sector and then at Akhtyr- 
ka. The nazi High Command finally heard Manstein’s alarm- 
ing requests and, though in tight circumstances, concentrated four 
infantry divisions and seven panzer and motorised divisions with 
about 600 tanks in the Akhtyrka area and south of Bogodukhov. 
The enemy decided to strike at the left flank and the centre of the 
Voronezh Front. His counter-attacks slowed down the advance of 
the 6th Guards and 1st Tank armies. 

In the heavy fighting south of Bogodukhov from August 11 to 
17 the numerically superior enemy forces managed to gain some 
ground. 

In the meantime the centre of gravity shifted into the sectors 
held by the 40th and 27th armies. The former, reinforced with the 
10th Tank Corps, was to launch an attack with its right wing in 
the direction of Lebedin and then advance to the Psyol River. 
The 38th Army also assumed the offensive. 

The enemy resisted stubbornly but was forced slowly to retreat 
west. Nor did he achieve any success south of Bogodukhov where, 
after suffering heavy losses, he went over to the defensive. Having 
suffered defeat, the nazi Command decided to deliver an attack 
at Bogodukhov from the north-west, from Akhtyrka, where it had 
concentrated two panzer and one motorised divisions. To prevent 
the enemy from deploying these forces and forestall his attack in 
the zone between the 40th and 27th armies, the Front command 
brought in its reserve—Lieutenant-General P. P. Korzun’s 47th 
Army. Moreover, the GHQ’s reserve 4th Guards Army under the 
command of Lieutenant-General G. I. Kulik was concentrated in 
the Akhtyrka area. 

On August 17, the 40th and 47th armies attacked the enemy 
in flank and rear in the Akhtyrka area, penetrated the enemy posi- 
tions to the entire tactical depth south-east of Sumy and pressed 
on south, threatening the German supply lines. And at that 
moment the enemy grouping, supported by the Luftwaffe, struck 
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at the 27th Army, drove a wedge into its defences and created 
a threat to the armies on the left flank of the Voronezh Front. _ 

The danger passed only when the enemy switched part of his 
forces to the zones of the 40th and 47th armies and somewhat 
slowed down their advance. This, however, did not prevent the 
40th Army from liberating Lebedin and driving the nazis beyond 
the Psyol River. Simultaneously, the 4th Guards Army struck at 
the enemy force which had penetrated into the positions of the 
27th Army, and on August 20 the enemy forces assumed the 
defensive. 

Four days later the nazi assault grouping was smashed and 
Akhtyrka again liberated. The conditions on the Voronezh Front 
were favourable for attacks in the westerly and south-westerly 
directions. The Front’s assault grouping moved to the right flank. 
By that time the armies of the Steppe Front had routed the na- 
zis’ Belgorod-Kharkov grouping, which was a formidable force 
only a month and a half before, and on August 23 liberated 
Kharkov. 

The troops of the Voronezh Front inflicted a heavy defeat 
upon the nazis. Between August 11 and 20, the enemy lost 34,600 
officers and men, 521 tanks, 530 guns, 140 mortars, 2,327 trucks 
and 140 aircraft. Besides, 132 tanks, 485 guns and large quanti- 
ties of other material fell into our hands. 

The Voronezh Front fulfilled all the tasks set it by GHQ. 

Our troops’ successes in the Belgorod-Kharkov and Lebedin 
sectors created favourable conditions for the liberation of the 
Ukraine east of the Dnieper and Donbas, and for crossing the 
Dnieper River. 

The defeat of the nazi forces and the failure of their offensive 
testified to the growing might of Soviet Armed Forces and dis- 
pelled the propaganda myth about the seasonal successes of Soviet 
strategy. The Battle of Kursk showed that our troops could beat 
the enemy at any time of the year. The correlation of the forces 
at the front altered once and for all in favour of the Soviet Union. 
From that time on the initiative remained in the hands of the 
Soviet Command. The victory filled with hope the hearts of the 
freedom-loving peoples of Europe and showed them that deliv- 
erance from nazi slavery would come from the East. 

Nazi Germany lost all hope of success, and the credit for that 


is due to the Soviet Communist Party, the Soviet people and their 
Armed Forces. 


Colonel-General 
LEONID SANDALOV* 


Bryansk Sector 
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On July 2, 1943, GHQ warned that the German forces were 
ready for an offensive against Kursk and that it was slated to 
begin at any time between Julv 3 and 6. At that time the Central 
and Voronezh fronts were making preparations to repulse the 
enemv attacks and the Bryansk and Western fronts were ready 
to assume the offensive. Representatives of the Supreme Command 
were arriving at the Bryansk Front’s command post. Colonel- 
General A. Y. Golovanov, commander of long-range aviation, 
Colonel-General I. T. Peresypkin, chief of communications. and 
Colonel-General N.D. Yakovlev. chief of the General Artillery 
Department, were already there. Marshal G. K. Zhukov, Colonel- 
General A. A. Novikov. commander of the Air Force, Lieutenant- 
General M. N. Chistvakov, deputy artillery commander, and Lieu- 
tenant-General V.S. Veselov, deputy chief of the Main Political 
Administration, arrived a few days later. 


——___. 


* In the Battle of Kursk Colonel-General Sandalov was chief of staff of the 
Bryansk Front. 
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The nazi offensive against Kursk began on July 5. The atmo- 
sphere at the headquarters of the fronts taking part in the Battle 
of Kursk became tense. The headquarters of the Central and Vo- 
ronezh fronts had to give answers to inquiries from the General 
Staff and the neighbouring fronts every hour. On the first day, 
the air units of the Bryansk Front attacked targets pointed out by 
the HQ of the Central Front. The first day made us confident 
that the Central Front would not let the enemy through its de- 
fence lines. The enemy looked like achieving some success against 
the Voronezh Front, but it was of purely local nature. And since 
GHQ had concentrated strong reserves there, there was no cause 
to have any fear for the Voronezh Front. 

On the Bryansk Front we were putting the finishing touches to 
the plan for our offensive, which was scheduled for July 12. Nazi 
prisoners and deserters said the German Command knew of our 
preparations for the offensive. To divert the enemy’s attention 
from the sectors where we meant to deliver our main attacks, we 
simulated large-scale preparations for an offensive near Mtsensk 
and on the left flank of the 63rd Army. For that purpose troops 
and tanks were moved from the rear to the forward line. Artillery 
took up new positions. At night we simulated tank movements. 
In the same sectors of the front, General A. P. Pigurnov, chief of 
the Front’s political department, had powerful loudspeakers in- 
stalled to broadcast to enemy troops and tell them of the failure 
of the German offensive against Kursk. 

For several nights before the offensive our long-range aircraft 
dealt heavy blows at major strong-points in the Orel area, and 
on the eve of the offensive they staged a large-scale attack on the 
strong-points in the main line of resistance. 

The first day of the offensive did not bring the Bryansk Front 
any tangible success. Despite powerful artillery and air support, 
the Front’s assault groupings advanced only five to eight kilo- 
metres—the enemy had been building fortifications in the Orel 


sector for quite a time and this now made itself felt. The tanks 
could not be brought into action on that day. 
A considerably bi 


igger success was scored on the first day of 
the operation, on July 12, by the Western Front’s 11th Guards 
Army under the command of Lieutenant-General I. K. Bagra- 
myan which was advancing towards Khotynets. This was a very 
strong army: its assault group had only four divisions less than the 
assault forces of all the armies of the Bryansk Front. One must 
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give credit to the command of the Western Front for the splendid 
support it gave the 11th Guards Army. In addition to tank and 
anti-tank regiments it was reinforced with four tank brigades and 
one tank corps. The offensive was supported by the Front’s air 
force. Striking a powerful blow in the 14-kilometre-wide pene- 
tration area, it swept away the enemy defences together with the 
defending troops and advanced 12 kilometres. 

The 11th Guards Army’s success came as a surprise to GHQ. 
In planning the offensive against Orel from the north and the 
east, it pursued a limited aim—to divert the enemy forces from 
the Kursk sector—and was not in a position to concentrate re- 
serves for a decisive offensive in the direction of Orel. And so 
when the 11th Guards Army’s success became clear, GHQ could 
only reinforce it with the Ist Tank Corps. It decided imme- 
diately to transfer the 11th Army and 4th Tank Army to the 
Western Front and to commit them to action in the 11th Guards 
Army’s zone. These two armies, however, had not yet been fully 
formed when the offensive was launched and were far from the 
zone assigned to them. As a result of all this the 11th Guards 
Army could not fully exploit its success then. On the following 
day, however, its troops smashed the enemy’s second defence line, 
and General Bagramyan sent the Ist and 5th tank corps into the 
gap. On that day—July 13—the troops of the 11th Guards Army 
advanced another 13 kilometres and widened the gap to 23 kilo- 
metres. 

While the 11th Guards Army was approaching Bolkhov from 
the north-west, the assault grouping of the 61st Army was slowly 
battling its way to it from the north-east. On July 13, General 
Belov brought the 20th Tank Corps into battle. But the powerful 
reserves moved by the enemy to the intermediate defence line, 
strongly supported from the air, held up our troops. 

In the sector of the Bryansk Front’s main attack, the massive 
blows struck by our artillery and Lieutenant-General Naumenko’s 
15th Air Army cleared the way for the assault groupings of the 
3rd and 63rd armies. Major-General V.K. Urbanovich’s 41st 
Infantry Corps of the 3rd Army was especially successful. His 
235th and 380th infantry divisions (commanded by Colonel 
L.G. Basanets and Colonel A. F. Kustov, respectively) forged 
ahead. The Front’s commander, Colonel-General M. M. Popov, 
decided to exploit their success and transferred the Ist Guards 
Tank Corps under the command of Major-General M. F. Panov 
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into their sector. It had been planned to send this corps into the 
gap at dawn on July 13, but because of the powerful attacks by 
the enemy planes which had detected its concentration, this was 
done only at noon. Before nightfall it was subjected to a series of 
heavy air attacks which forced it to halt its advance for lengthy 
periods and prevented it from helping the 3rd Army to exploit 
its success. Our fighters and anti-aircraft artillery were not suf- 
ficiently active. Nevertheless, in the first two days of the offensive 
the troops of the Bryansk Front advanced 15 kilometres in the 
sector of the main attack and broke through the entire tactical 
depth of the enemy’s defences. 

The third day of the operation—July 14—was a day of major 
decisions both by our GHQ and the German Command. On that 
day the 11th Guards Army reached the Vytebet River west of 
Bolkhov, while the 61st Army, overrunning the enemy’s interme- 
diate defence line, was approaching Bolkhov from the east. The 
position of the German Bolkhov grouping was precarious. At the 
same time, the assault forces of the 3rd and 63rd armies were 
a the Oleshnya River, advancing slowly but surely towards 

nelly 

The German Command had on the first day of the offensive 
correctly assessed the direction and purport of our attacks. It 
began to rush troops to the penetration area, particularly against 
the 11th Guards Army, whose powerful blows came as a complete 
surprise. The nazi 2nd Panzer Army was reinforced with divi- 
sions from the neighbouring 9th Army. Having suffered a set- 
back in the offensive against Kursk, the 9th Army—particularly 
its panzer and motorised divisions—now hastened to the Bryansk 
Front’s penetration areas. 

The regrouping of the 9th Army did not pass unnoticed, of 
course. In the evening of July 14, the troops on the right flank 
of the Central Front deployed for attack in the direction of Kromy. 
On that same day GHQ transferred Lieutenant-General P. S. Ry- 
balko’s 3rd Guards Tank Army to the Bryansk Front to strengthen 
the attack on Orel. Also on that day the 11th Army was moved 
into the zone of the llth Guards Army. Lieutenant-General 
I. I. Fedyuninsky was appointed its commander. 

When the GHQ reserve armies designed to reinforce the Bryansk 
and Western fronts were leaving the forming-up areas for desti- 
nations hundreds of kilometres away, the nazis rushed divisions 
from the 9th Army as well as other sectors of the Soviet-German 
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front to arrest our advance. Unfortunately, our Air Force was 
unable to prevent the enemy reserves from reaching the battlefield. 
As a result, our superiority in the penetration area dwindled day 
by day. The Bryansk Front armies’ advance slowed down gradu- 
ally in the next three days, July 15, 16 and 17. In these three days 
the assault groups of the 3rd and 63rd armies reached the Olesh- 
nya River and were straining their efforts to overcome the rear 
defence line held by four newly-arrived divisions, two of them 
panzer. Since the 3rd Army under the command of Lieutenant- 
General A. V. Gorbatov was making the greatest progress, Front 
commander General Popov decided to breach the enemy defences 
in that sector. In the morning of July 17 he committed his reserve, 
the two-division 25th Infantry Corps, to action. Together with 
the Ist Guards Tank Corps, this corps succeeded in driving a 
narrow wedge into the enemy’s rear defence line, but all attempts 
to complete the break-through failed. At dawn on July 17 the 
enemy dealt a mighty artillery and air blow at the corps deployed 
for attack, and when they went into action they were repeatedly 
attacked by armour and bombers. Since the headquarters of the 
Front and the armies had not provided adequate support by artil- 
lery and fighter planes, the two corps suffered losses and failed to 
fulfil the mission assigned to them. 

In the meantime the assauit grouping of the 61st Army overran 
the enemy’s intermediate defence line. Towards the end of the 
day its advance units were within 5-7 kilometres from Bolkhov, 
while the divisions of its right-flank 46th Infantry Corps, fighting 
7-12 kilometres north of Bolkhov, linked up with the advancing 
llth Guards Army. The gap made by the two armies in the 
north of the Orel salient was now 100 kilometres wide. General 
Bagramyan ordered the free left-flank 36th Guards Infantry Corps 
to advance to Khotynets and help the Ist Tank Corps. In the 
morning of July 18, the Ist Tank Corps was joined by the 25th 
Tank Corps from the Front’s reserve, and together they launched 
an attack in the direction of Uzkoye and Khotynets. The 36th 
Guards Infantry Corps followed in their wake. 

In the evening of July 17, General Bagramyan’s troops were 
25 kilometres from Karachev and 15-20 kilometres from Khoty- 
nets. There were splendid opportunities for advance in this di- 
rection. Unfortunately, however, the frontage of the 11th Guards 
Army had by then stretched out 150 kilometres and all it could 
detail for the attack on Khotynets was the 36th Guards Infantry 
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Corps. The errors made in drawing up the plan of the Orel oper- 
ation could have been rectified if the 3rd Guards Tank Army 
had been concentrated in the 11th Guards Army’s zone of attack 
and committed in time to press home the attack on Khotynets, as 
proposed by General Y. N. Fedorenko, commander of the 
armoured and mechanised forces of the Soviet Army. But this 
was not done. 

On July 18, the Bryansk Front command was completing prep- 
arations for the next day’s planned thrust into the nazi rear 
defence line beyond the Oleshnya River and for the dispatch of 
the 3rd Guards Tank Army into the gap. This army was to cap- 
ture the Oka crossings and cut off the enemy forces east of the 
river. After that it was to force the Oka, overwhelm the enemy’s 
Bolkhov grouping and advance south together with the armies of 
General Belov and General Bagramyan, by-passing Orel from 
the west. The Ist Guards Tank Corps was to co-operate with the 
tank army. The latter was well supplied with crossing means 
and part of the tanks were fitted out to cross the Oka under 
water. 

This time the command and headquarters of the Bryansk Front 
took good care to protect the troops from air strikes. The tank 
army was covered by two anti-aircraft artillery divisions and the 
Ist Guards Fighter Air Corps. This brought results. Not a single 
enemy plane broke through to the tank assembly area, and some 
ten of them were shot down on the approaches to this area. 

Around mid-day on July 18, when we were making our last 
preparations to commit the 3rd Guards Tank Army to action, I 
got a phone call from Deputy Chief of the General Staff, General 
of the Army A.I. Antonov. His instructions stunned me. 

“The Central Front has just hurled the enemy back to his 
strongly-fortified line and is preparing to breach it,” he said. “To 
help Rokossovsky, the Supreme Commander-in-Chief has ordered 
you to redirect the 3rd Guards Tank Army to Stanovoi Kolodez 
and Kromy, where it is to attack the enemy in the rear and destroy 
him jointly with the Central Front.” 

“But we have already completed preparations to use this army 
for encircling the enemy at Mtsensk and Bolkhov and co-operat- 
ing with Belov’s and Bagramyan’s armies,” | replied. 

Bagramyan will soon get the 11th Army which is on the way,” 
Antonov said. “And today we are also sending him the 4th Tank 
Army from Narofominsk and the 2nd Guards Cavalry Corps from 
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Medyn. See to it that radio communications are organised be- 
tween Rybalko and Rokossovsky’s headquarters.” 

Shortly after this conversation the Front commander received 
the order assigning the 3rd Guards Tank Army a new mission. 
Its commander, General Rybalko, was pressed quickly to assign 
new tasks to his troops and co-ordinate them with those of Lieu- 
tenant-General V. Y. Kolpakchi’s 63rd Army, in whose zone he 
was now to advance. 

On the night of July 18, our long-range aircraft struck at the 
enemy panzer divisions discovered in the attack zone of the 3rd 
Guards Tank Army. In the morning of July 19, the troops of the 
3rd and 63rd armies attacked with powerful artillery and air sup- 
port and breached the nazi rear defence line along the Oleshnya 
River. An important role in this battle was played by the 25th 
Infantry Corps operating on the left flank of the 3rd Army. Its 
troops distinguished themselves in widening the gap to 10 kilo- 
metres and making it possible to send in the 3rd Guards Tank 
Army around mid-day. Destroying enemy strong-points on 
their way, the tank corps approached Protasovo. There General 
Rybalko turned south-west towards Stanovoi Kolodez. Shortly af- 
terwards the Soviet tanks were engaged in heavy fighting with 
two nazi panzer divisions which had been transferred to fortified 
lines from the south. The two panzer divisions were later joined by 
an infantry division reinforced with anti-tank artillery. Our tank 
army came to a halt. 

Fearing that his troops defending positions east of the Oka 
would be cut off, the enemy began withdrawing them beyond the 
Oka and the Optukha rivers on the night of July 19. General Gor- 
batov, commander of the 3rd Army, decided to bar their retreat 
and in the morning of July 20 sent his assault grouping together 
with the Ist Guards Tank Corps to the Oka River. At the same 
time the flank units of General Kolpakchi’s 61st Army were mov- 
ing from the opposite direction to help encircle the nazi Mtsensk 
grouping. 

At noon on July 20 the Front commander talked on the phone 
with the Supreme Commander-in-Chief. Reporting on the enemy's 
withdrawal from the Zusha River beyond the Oka, General Po- 
pov said the tank army was making no headway in the direction 
of Stanovoi Kolodez and was suffering heavy losses. He managed 
to obtain GHQ’s consent to turn the tank army back to the old 
line of advance towards Otrada. By 1900 hours on July 20. its 
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tanks broke through to the Orel-Mtsensk highway, smashed the 
enemy lorry columns and units assembled there and by nightfall 
reached the Oka together with the 3rd Army. The 3rd Guards 
Tank Army failed in its attempts to cross this river on the heels 
of the enemy. It thus did not fulfil the mission assigned to it. The 
maze of rivers east of Orel, reinforced by defensive positions 
manned by the German reserves, prevented the 3rd Guards Tank 
Army from keeping up its thrust in the enemy rear and helping 
the other armies exploit their success. It must be admitted that the 
Front command had underestimated the difficulties a tank army 
would face on terrain criss-crossed by swampy river beds and 
saturated with a large number of intermediate defence lines, as 
well as the enemy’s capacity to manoeuvre with his reserves. 
Moreover, the Front command had not properly used the air 
force to prevent the movement of the enemy reserves to the front- 
line. All this put together was responsible for the poor results 
achieved by the tank army. 

On July 21, the 3rd Army began to prepare for crossing the 
Oka in the sector of the Bryansk Front’s main attack. Its left- 
flank units, together with the 63rd Army, were capturing one 
position after another from the enemy and approaching the Op- 
tukha River. On GHQ’s orders, the tank army was once again 
shifted to the 63rd Army’s zone for an attack on Stanovoi Kolo- 
dez. But its units dispersed and roads all occupied, it was moving 
slowly. 

Shortly after midnight { learnt that there had been phone calls 
from Moscow for the Front commander. He was with the troops 
at that time. Half an hour later I was called to the phone and told 
that the Supreme Commander-in-Chief wanted to speak to me. 

Stalin was displeased with the command of the tank army and 
its failure to capture Stanovoi Kolodez. 

While I was phoning around looking for the Front commander, 
Moscow apparently had found him. He called me and dictated 
the following order to be transmitted to General Rybalko: “The 
Chicf has ordered the capture of Stanovoi Kolodez on 22.7. I again 
demand that I. P. Korchagin (Mechanised Corps) be directed to 
Stanovoi Kolodez via Mokhovoye to destroy the enemy by joint 
a M. I. Zinkovich (12th Tank Corps). Popov. 0120 hours, 

Quy: 

I signed this order and sent it to Rybalko, although like Popov 

1 knew that beyond the Optukha, on the approaches to Stanovoi 
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Kolodez, the enemy had built up powerful defences that could not 
be easily overrun. But the Supreme Commander-in-Chief had 
given the order and there was nothing we could do but carry it 
out. 

The 3rd Guards Tank Army reached the Optukha towards the 
evening of July 22. In the next few days, together with the as- 
sault force of the 63rd Army, it made several attempts to over- 
come the enemy defences along the river and break through to 
Stanovoi Kolodez, but all in vain. It suffered heavy losses in these 
attempts and was withdrawn to the second echelon. 

The 3rd and 63rd armies spent July 23 and 24 regrouping and 
preparing to cross the Oka and the Optukha and advance on Orel. 

Reinforcements arrived on July 25 in the zone of the 11th 
Guards Army, on the left wing of the Western Front. Thev in- 
cluded Lieutenant-General V. M. Badanov’s 4th Tank Army, 
which was committed to action at Bolkhov on the following day. 
The 2nd Guards Cavalry Corps commanded by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral V. V. Kryukov deployed for battle after a 250-kilometre 
trek. General Bagramyan put two corps—infantry and tank—at 
its disposal. On July 27 Kryukov’s task force went into the offen- 
sive on the right flank of the 11th Guards Army, with Karachev 
as its target. 

The commitment of fresh forces on the left wing of the West- 
ern Front did not yield results right away. The operation had 
been going on for half a month. Some military historians 
studying the Orel operation find it stvange that two field armies 
and one tank army on the left flank of the Western Front could 
not cut the Orel-Bryansk railway. But it should not be forgotten 
that by July 25 the enemy had managed to concentrate seven in- 
fantry and two panzer divisions against our troops along the 
Karachev-Khotynets line and four panzer, two motorised and two 
infantry divisions in the Orel-Bolkhov sector. This is also con- 
firmed by official nazi documents. One must also bear in mind 
the state of the newly-arrived forces which were committed 
without appropriate preparations and after several days of 
marching. 

The enemy grouping at Bolkhov was wiped out on July 29 by 
the 11th Guards Army and 4th Tank Army attacking from the 
north-west and the 61st Army striking from the east. On that day 
our troops cleared the city of the enemy, took 5,000 prisoners and 
captured more than 100 tanks and 600 guns. 
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On that same day the 11th Guards, 11th and 4th tank armies 
and General Kryukov’s task force were transferred to the Bryansk 
Front. The Front command post moved to the Mtsensk area. The 
3rd and 63rd armies launched an all-out attack on Orel, striking 
out with the forces on their adjoining flanks. 

In the morning of August 3 these two armies delivered a well- 
prepared blow, broke through the enemy defences on the Optukha 
and surged towards Orel, smashing the enemy’s bitter resistance. 
The first unit to break through the enemy defences was Major- 
General L. N. Gurtyev’s 308th Infantry Division. Its elements, 
reinforced by the 17th Tank Brigade, were also advancing on 
Orel along the railway line south of the Oka River. Exploiting 
its neighbour’s success, the 380th Infantry Division on the left flank 
also forged ahead. The divisions of the 63rd Army went into the 
offensive at the same time. There were severe clashes on the 
approaches to Orel in the latter part of the day. In one of them, 
almost at the walls of the city, Major-General Gurtyev was mor- 
tally wounded. He was posthumously awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union and a monument was erected on his grave 
in Orel. 

Fearing encirclement, the enemy began to prepare to withdraw 
his troops, blowing up all the industrial enterprises and destroy- 
ing half the city. The German Command tried desperately to 
prevent the Soviet forces from cutting the Orel-Bryansk railway 
deploying most of the retreating and newly-arrived units on both 
sides of it. And so the offensive against Khotynets, resumed by the 
1lth Guards Army together with the 4th Tank Army, and the 
attacks in the direction of Karachev launched by General Kryu- 
kov’s task force and the 11th Army did not yield much success. 

In the evening of August 3 Colonel A. F. Kustov’s 380th In- 
fantry Division of the 3rd Army and Colonel P. T. Mikhalitsin’s 
5th Infantry Division of the 63rd Army launched a surprise attack 
and overran the enemy positions at Orel. At 0440 hours on the 
following day they broke through into the eastern outskirts of 
the city on the heels of the enemy. At the same time units of the 
129th Infantry Division broke into the city from the south and 
were followed by the 308th Infantry Division. Our troops stormed 
the city house after house, street after street. By evening they had 
cleared the eastern part of Orel and by dawn on August 5 the 
3rd and 63rd armies had completely liberated it. The people of 
Orel joyfully hailed their liberators. 
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On the day Orel was retaken the troops of the Central Front 
were fighting near Kromy and the forces of the Steppe Front cap- 
tured Belgorod. 

Having liberated Orel, the troops of the Bryansk Front set out 
to pursue the enemy. On August 11, the 11th Guards Army took 
Khotynets together with the 4th Tank Army and on the 15th it 
liberated Karachev. By August 18 the Bryansk Front forces reached 
the enemy’s positions east of Bryansk. The Orel offensive opera- 
tion was over. 


Marshal 
MATVEI ZAKHAROV* 


Some Aspects 
of Soviet Strategy 
at Kursk 


By its nature, the Battle of Kursk may be divided into two 
stages: the defensive waged by the troops of the Central and 
Voronezh fronts from July 5 to 23, 1943, and the counter-offen- 
sive from July 12 to August 23, with the Western and Bryansk 
fronts launching it on July 12, the Central Front on July 15, and 
the Voronezh and Steppe fronts on August 3. 

{ should like to dwell briefly on the most important aspects of 
strategy at the defensive stage and then in the counter-offensive. 

Before going into the substance of these aspects, however, I 
must say a few words about a major factor that should be taken 
into account in studying the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk. 

The preparations for the defensive in the Kursk Bulge were 
started at a time when the strategic initiative was in the hands 
of the Soviet Army and the Soviet Command had adequate man- 
power and material resources not only for defence but for active 


* In the Battle of Kursk Marshal Zakharov, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
was chief of staff of the Steppe Front. 
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offensive operations as well. And so, preparing for the summer 
and autumn campaign, the Soviet Supreme Command was in a 
position to choose the method of war conduct that was best suited 
to the situation. 

After the 1942-43 winter campaign the Soviet Command began 
preparing troops for powerful attacks against the enemy, for 
active offensive operations. It planned to deliver the main attack 
in the south-westerly direction and, consequently, set out to build 
up a strong strategic grouping there. However, when it was learnt 
in mid-April 1943 that the nazi Command, seeking to take revenge 
for its defeat at Stalingrad, was making preparations for a large- 
scale offensive in the south-western sector and concentrating pow- 
erful assault groupings in the Kharkov and Orel areas with the 
view to counter-attacking and smashing the troops of the Central 
and Voronezh fronts and eliminating the Kursk Bulge, the Soviet 
Supreme Command decided to organise deep-echeloned defences, 
wear down the enemy assault groupings in defensive fighting and 
then switch to the counter-offensive and rout them. 

In organising defence at Kursk, the Soviet Command, there- 
fore, had both the time and the troops capable not only of waging 
defensive action but of conducting active offensive operations in 
favourable conditions. 

These factors exerted a considerable influence both on the orga- 
nisation of the defences (fortifications built in considerable depth, 
high operational and tactical troop densities, timely occupation of 
defence lines, etc.) and the character of the defensive battle 
(ability to repulse the attacks of powerful enemy panzer forces, 
high activity, etc.). 

I should like to mention in this connection that postwar liter- 
ature about the Battle of Kursk somewhat idealises these defences. 
Some authors have exerted no little effort to prove that the 
Kursk defence system was the most instructive and classical and 
in every way worthy of emulation. There is no denying, of course, 
that a number of the instructive aspects of the defensive operation 
at Kursk—for instance, high activity, anti-tank defence system 
stability, and employment of armour—were made wide use of in 
subsequent campaigns, particularly in the defensive operations 
at Kiev and at Lake Balaton. But neither before nor after the 
Battle of Kursk had there been such a powerful grouping, such 
deep-echeloned defences and, consequently, such high operational 
and tactical densities per kilometre of frontage for the fulfilment 
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of defensive missions. This should be borne in mind in studying 
and assessing the Battle of Kursk. 

That is why the defence at Kursk cannot be regarded either as 
usual or typical of the Second World War. 


ee 


The Kursk defensive operation was fought out on a 550-kilo- 
metre stretch by the forces of the Central and Voronezh fronts 
which were subsequently joined by the Steppe Front. One of the 
distinctive traits of this operation was the construction of several 
fortified lines and positions, with large forces and material re- 
sources being used to build defences in great depth from the 
engineering point of view: the armies of the first echelon of the 
Central and Voronezh fronts, possessing sufficient manpower and 
material resources, built three lines of fortifications with a ramified 
system of trenches and switch positions. Three front defence lines 
were also built. The overall depth of fortified positions exceeded 
150 kilometres. Behind the two fronts’ defences work was under 
way on the defences of the Steppe Front and on the so-called state 
fortified positions on the left bank of the Don. These defences 
increased the overall depth of fortified positions to 300 kilometres. 
GHQ employed a large strategic grouping for the fulfilment of 
the defensive operation. 

All in all, the Soviet Command used 11 field, three tank and 
three air armies—the two former consisting of more than 80 divi- 
sions, 13 tank and mechanised corps, and ten separate tank bri- 
gades—for defence purposes from July 5 to 12. It will be recalled 
in this connection that for the strategic defence at Stalingrad the 
Soviet Command used more than 60 divisions, and nine tank and 
mechanised corps on a frontage of about 520 kilometres. 

The Kursk defensive operation made it possible further to de- 
velop strategical co-operation between groups of fronts. It was in 
the process of this operation that the Western and Bryansk fronts 
launched the offensive in the Orel area and the South-Western 
and Southern fronts on the Seversky Donets and Mius rivers. The 
blows struck by these fronts pinned down considerable enemy 
forces and prevented the nazis from using them to build up pres- 
sure against Kursk. 

A big role in the successful defensive battle was played by the 
Soviet Air Force—three air armies, long-range aviation and air 
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defence aviation. One of the main tasks set the Air Force at that 
time was to gain air supremacy. The tide turned in favour of the 
Soviet Air Force in the spring of 1943, during the big air battles 
in the Kuban. 

One achievement of strategic importance in the defensive phase 
of the Battle of Kursk was the formation of large groups of forces 
for the possible offensive. These groups were concentrated in 
hazardous areas and were used as strategic reserves for repulsing 
enemy attacks. As I have already said, the Steppe Front was 
deployed behind the Central and Voronezh fronts as a second 
strategic echelon. 

In the course of the defensive fighting, when the nazi forces 
made their Jast attempt to break through to Kursk with an attack 
in the direction of Prokhorovka, part of the forces of the Steppe 
Front (5th Guards Tank Army, 10th and 2nd tank corps and 5th 
Guards Army) were transferred to the Voronezh Front, enabling 
it to hurl the enemy back to his line of departure and assume the 
counter-offensive almost immediately. The Steppe Front, compris- 
ing GHQ reserve armies, not only further increased the depth of 
the defences but made it possible to form beforehand an assault 
grouping for counter-offensive purposes. 

Consequently, Soviet military strategy in the defensive phase 
of the Battle of Kursk was at a higher level than in the defensive 
battles at Moscow and Stalingrad. 

The principles underlying the organisation and conduct of de- 
fensive operations also underwent sweeping changes. Inclusion of 
tank armies and artillery corps and divisions in the operational 
formations enabled the Soviet Command to organise a powerful 
system of anti-tank and anti-personnel fire, and strong mobile 
second echelons and reserves. 

There was ample time—more than three months—to prepare 
defensive operations at Kursk. This enabled the front and army 
commanders thoroughly to plan the operations, to build strong 
fortifications and organise co-operation. The organisation of de- 
fences at Kursk was based on the experience accumulated by the 
Soviet troops in the course of the war.* 


1 An extremely important role in establishing unity of views on the orga- 
nisation and conduct of defensive operations was played by the draft Field 
Service Regulations and the Instructions on Reconnaissance and Organisation 
of Field Fortifications circulated among the troops at the beginning of 1943. 
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In organising the defences it was important to determine the 
probable direction of the enemy's attack and to concentrate the 
main efforts there. In planning defensive operations in the northern 
part of the Kursk salient, the commander of the Central Front 
concentrated the main efforts in a sector extending for 95 kilome- 
tres, or 31 per cent of the total length of the frontage, in the 
Olkhovatka area. There he assembled 58 per cent of the infantry 
formations (24 divisions), 87 per cent of the tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns, and 70 per cent of the artillery. For the defence of 
the remaining part of the frontage (over 200 kilometres) the 
Front commander left only 17 infantry divisions and four 
infantry brigades (42 per cent of the infantry forces), 13 per cent 
of the tanks and 30 per cent of the artillery. It is noteworthy that 
the 13th Army, which was defending in the sector of the enemy's 
main attack (its defence zone accounted for only 11 per cent of 
the Front’s total zone), was given 37 per cent of the Front’s artil- 
lery and mortar regiments, including 50 per cent of all the artil- 
lery units placed at the disposal of the Front by GHQ out of its 
reserves. 

The commander of the Voronezh Front thought that the enemy 
would most likely attack from the area west of Belgorod in the 
direction of Oboyan and from Belgorod in the direction of Ko- 
rocha. And so he concentrated the greater part of the Front’s 
forces in the centre and on the left flank, in a sector 164 kilo- 
metres wide (about 68 per cent of the frontage). In this sector he 
assembled 83 per cent of all the infantry divisions (29 out of 35), 
about 90 per cent of the tanks and self-propelled guns, and up- 
wards of 86 per cent of the artillery. For the defence of the 
remaining part of the zone (about 80 kilometres, or 32 per cent 
of the frontage) he left only six infantry divisions (17 per cent of 
the total), 10 per cent of the tanks, and about 14 per cent of the 
artillery. As the enemy was expected to attack in two directions, 
the manpower and material resources were distributed almost 
equally among the armies. This had a negative effect on the Voro- 
nezh Front’s defensive operation. 

The Kursk defences were distinguished for their depth, which 
was achieved by the construction of several defence lines. This 
not only made them stable and capable of withstanding massed 
armour attacks but enabled the newly-arriving forces to take up 
favourable positions in the event it was decided to launch an 
offensive. By the beginning of the Battle of Kursk the engineers 
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had organised terrain to the depth of 150 kilometres with five 
and, in some directions, six defence lines. 

Since the defences were built beforehand and the plans provid- 
ed for a subsequent counter-offensive, the Kursk defensive oper- 
ation was distinguished not only for its great depth but also for 
its troop and weapons density. In the sectors held by the Central 
and Voronezh fronts, for instance, troops took up defensive posi- 
tions in all three army zones in the main directions. In some places 
troops took up positions on the front’s lines (the forward defence 
line of the Voronezh Front, for instance, was manned by the 35th 
Infantry Corps). 

Operational densities were much greater than at Stalingrad. In 
the Kotelnikovo sector at Stalingrad each division of the 5lst 
Army defended a 35-kilometre front and there were 2.4 guns and 
mortars, and 0.7 tank and self-propelled gun per kilometre. In 
the Central Front’s defensive operation at Kursk each division 
defended a front of not more than 7.4 kilometres and there were 
35 guns and mortars (76-mm and more) and 5.2 tanks and self- 
propelled guns per kilometre. 

Instead of single-echelon formations, as was the case in the 
battles at Moscow and Stalingrad, the troops were disposed in two 
echelons at Kursk. At the beginning of the defensive operation on 
the Voronezh Front, four field armies were held in the first echelon 
and one tank army and one field army in the second. The Central 
Front had five field armies in the first echelon and a tank army 
in the second. Besides the second echelons the front commanders 
had powerful reserves, including infantry and tank formations, 
artillery, anti-tank, engineer and other units. 

The field armies of the fronts, fighting in the sectors attacked 
by the enemy’s main forces, were assigned lines extending from 
32 kilometres (13th Army) to 64 kilometres (6th Guards Army), 
whereas in the Battle of Stalingrad the army zones in the direction 
of the enemy’s main attack were from 70 to 90 kilometres wide. 
in the directions of secondary attacks on the Voronezh and 
Central fronts the armies defended lines from 80 to 90 kilometres 
of frontage. 

Most of the armies in the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk 
were organised in one echelon (all the corps were stretched in a 
line), with powerful reserves behind. The 13th Army of the Cen- 
tral Front was the only one to have a two-echelon formation 
(with two infantry corps in each echelon). 
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The single-echelon disposition of armies, however, was now 
much different from what it had been in the earlier defensive 
operations following the reinstitution of infantry corps, whose 
battle formation usually consisted of two echelons. This strength- 
ened the tactical defence zone, which was now defended by 
about two-thirds of all the infantry divisions, only one or two 
divisions being kept in reserve. 

The tank armies, consisting of armoured and mechanised corps 
and designed to press home the attack, were in those circumstances 
powerful means in the front commanders’ hands for solving oper- 
ational defence tasks. It is noteworthy that before the summer 
of 1943 tank corps and armies were employed in defensive opera- 
lions primarily for counter-attacks. In the defensive phase of 
the Battle of Kursk they were used for this purpose and to hold 
positions in the operational depth of the defences, which consid- 
erably enhanced their stability. 

The activity of the Soviet defences at Kursk was much greater 
than in the previous defensive operations. This found expression 
in pre-emptive artillery and aerial bombardment, in the heavy 
biows dealt on the advancing enemy troops by our artillery, the 
timely occupation of defence lines, in large-scale manoeuvre with 
manpower and material resources and in the powerful counter- 
blows dealt the enemy wedges with the aim of routing them and 
recapturing lost positions. 

Artillery and air counter-preparation weakened the force of 
the enemy’s initial blow, upset his system of command and com- 
pelled him to postpone the offensive for 1.5-2 hours. It must be 
said that there were serious flaws in the organisation of counter- 
preparations. The air strikes, for instance, were scattered. As for 
the attacks on airfields, they did not yield the expected results 
because most of the German planes were then in the air. Artillery 
fire was not adequately used. It was often directed at areas where 
there were no enemy troops and weapons. Counter-preparation 
on the Voronezh Front was more effective; it struck at enemy 
troops and tanks at the right moment. 

The most powerful frontal counter-attack was delivered by the 
troops of the Voronezh Front in the Prokhorovka area. This 
encounter involved two Soviet tank and three field armies. The 
brunt of the fighting was borne by the 5th Guards Tank Army 
and the 5th Guards Army, transferred from the Steppe Front and 
supported by the 2nd and 17th air armies. The enemy grouping 
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suffered heavy losses in this encounter on July 12 and the nazi 
Command was forced to discontinue the offensive in the direction 
of Prokhorovka and give up attempts to break through to Kursk 
from the south. 

The tactics of ground combat also underwent drastic changes in 
the Battle of Kursk. Adequate manpower and material resources 
made it possible substantially to increase the depth of battle 
formations in the infantry corps, divisions, regiments and battal- 
ions. Regiments, divisions and corps were given narrower zones 
to defend. To increase the depth of the defences in the tactical 
zone and make them more stable, the units concentrated in critical 
sectors were deployed in two echelons. The first and second lines 
were occupied by troops in good time. The principle of massing 
forces at the tactical level in the directions from which the enemy 
was most likely to attack was further developed. 

The anti-tank defences improved considerably. In the initial 
phase of the war they were not built in depth and were organised 
as separate tank-proof areas situated mostly in the main line of 
resistance, and in 1943 they were planned and organised throug- 
hout the depth of the army and front defence areas. The main 
elements were the anti-tank strong-points united in tank-proof 
areas. This made it possible to organise reliable co-operation 
among the anti-tank strong-points and to control fire. 

The anti-tank defences at Kursk were highly tenacious. What 
made them so was the positioning of most of anti-tank strong- 
points and tank-proof areas within the infantry battle formations, 
close co-ordination of fire by anti-tank strong-points, wide use 
of obstacles and availability of strong anti-tank means in reserve. 

An important role in the anti-tank defences was played by anti- 
tank obstacles and structures, notably mine-fields. They were 
installed not only in front of, and within, the main line of resis- 
tance but in the operational depth as well. 

Terrain organisation acquired greater significance. The main 
elements were trenches and approach passages. 

The responsible tasks in the fighting in the tactical defence 
zones were assigned to artillery, which was employed on a mass 
scale to repel the enemy at the points of his main attack. Regi- 
mental and battalion artillery and the anti-tank artillery battal- 
ions were as a rule used for direct fire from open positions. Hol- 
low-charge and hard-core shells were widely used. Strong artil- 
lery groups were formed in first-echelon divisions. 

9—835 
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A very important role in aerial warfare was played by our 
anti-aircraft artillery. The well-organised air defence helped a 
lot in gaining air supremacy. Timely manoeuvring with anti- 
aircraft artillery on the battlefield was a major factor in the battle 
against the Luftwaffe. 

The stability of Soviet defences was substantially enhanced by 
the well-planned employment of the armoured forces both in co- 
operation with infantry and separately in the defence zones. The 
separate tank brigades and regiments usually attached to infantry 
formations were as a rule deployed both in the first and the 
second line of defence. Many tanks were dug in within the in- 
fantry battle formations and used widely for laying ambushes in 
tank-threatened areas. Part of the tank brigades and regiments 
were deployed behind the second and sometimes the army defence 
line and were advanced to the fortified positions in the course of 
the battle. The tank forces cemented the defences. Such disposi- 
tion and employment of armour made the defences highly stable 
and active. 

One noteworthy result of the use of the air force in the defen- 
sive phase of the Battle of Kursk was the further improvement of 
its co-operation with the ground forces. In the fighting for the 
forward line of defence our planes destroyed enemy tanks and 
motorised infantry in the penetration areas, cut off the enemy 
reserves from the battle areas and assisted our troops in counter- 
attacks. It was then that our attack aircraft used 1.5- and 2.5- 
kilogramme hollow-charge anti-tank bombs on a large scale for 
the first time. 

The defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk also revealed the 
shortcomings of our Air Force. The biggest was the failure of our 
aircraft to strike immediately at the enemy after he had launched 
the offensive. In the first three or four hours of the defensive 
battle our troops were actually without air cover. The battle effort 
of our attack and bomber aviation was weak. Moreover, the 
attack aircraft and bombers were not sufficiently well directed 
over the battlefield. 

Despite these and other flaws in the organisation and conduct 
of the defensive battle, the enemy’s main groupings were smashed 
and favourable conditions created for the counter-offensive. 

There were a number of peculiarities inherent in the counter- 
offensive at Kursk. The most important were the following. Prep- 
arations for it were undertaken during the strategic lull along 
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the entire Soviet-German front, neither of opponents conducting 
offensive operations. By that time the Soviet Army had become 
superior to the German army in every respect. As a result, the 
correlation of forces was much more in its favour than in the 
counter-offensives at Moscow and Stalingrad. 

The Soviet Command launched the counter-offensive in greater 
strength than either at Stalingrad or Moscow. The Soviet Army 
was now equipped with large quantities of weapons. Considerably 
more manpower was employed too. There were three fronts 
engaged in the counter-offensive at Moscow and Stalingrad, and 
five at Kursk. At Stalingrad the Soviet forces had 4.6 times as 
much artillery and three times as many tanks as at Moscow. In 
the counter-offensive at Kursk they had a great deal more of 
both. All this to a large extent predetermined the plans for the 
counter-offensive and the forms and methods of its conduct. 

At Moscow and Stalingrad preparations for the counter-offen- 
sive were undertaken and plans drawn up in the course of heavy 
defensive fighting. At Kursk it was different. GHQ was able to 
draw up the plan for the counter-offensive at Kursk and make 
all the necessary provisions for its implementation long before 
the enemy assumed the offensive—in the spring of 1943, when 
the nazis’ plans for the summer became more or less fully evident. 
The idea, as IJ have said, was first to bleed the enemy white in 
defensive fighting and then launch a counter-offensive and finish 
him off, thus creating conditions for a strategic offensive. This 
aim was to be achieved by two offensive operations—one in the 
direction of Orel and the other in the direction of Belgorod and 
Kharkov. 

The plan for the offensive in the direction of Orel was drawn 
up before the defensive stage of the battle. This made it possible 
to define the missions to be assigned to troops and build up the 
necessary forces with the view to using the favourable semi- 
circular dispositions of the Western, Bryansk and Central fronts 
to strike converging blows, split up the enemy’s Orel grouping and 
destroy it. The Western and Bryansk fronts had been assigned 
their missions before the enemy went into the offensive and the 
Central Front, in the course of the defensive battle. 

Preparations for the offensive in the direction of Belgorod and 
Kharkov followed a different line. Here the plan of the operation 
and the fronts’ tasks were drawn up and specified in the course 
of the defensive battle. The configuration of the frontline in 
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this sector made it possible to stage an offensive with a view to 
encircling the nazi grouping between Belgorod and Kharkov by 
converging blows from the area east of Sumy in a south-easterly 
direction and from the area north-east of Chuguyev in a westerly 
direction. But when the time came for the counter-offensive, the 
bulk of the forces of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts was con- 
centrated west of Belgorod. To avoid large-scale movement and 
speed up preparations for the operation, it was decided to strike 
a head-on blow right through the enemy force and to split it. 

The development of a general plan of action for Soviet troops, 
formation of powerful groupings in accordance with the concept 
of operation and concentration of large strategic reserves before 
the enemy assumed the offensive helped reduce the time neces- 
sary for the fronts to switch from defence to the counter-offensive. 
The Central Front, for instance, was able to pass over to the 
offensive five days after the end of the defensive battle and the 
Voronezh and Steppe fronts, ten days after. 

One may ask why our troops, despite their considerable supe- 
riority in manpower and material in the Orel operation and their 
enveloping position relative to the enemy grouping, did not lock 
it in a pocket and destroy it. The answer, in our opinion, is that 
the forces of the Western and Central fronts failed to reach the 
enemy’s withdrawal routes and sever his supply lines. The GHQ 
reserves (11th Army and 4th Tank Army) were transferred to the 
Western Front too late and were used not to press home the attack 
with a view to cutting enemy supply routes but to fulfil missions 
on the flanks of the 11th Guards Army. The Central Front was 
delivering a frontal attack against the strongest spot in the 
enemy’s operational formation—against the assault grouping 
earlier employed for the advance on Kursk from the north. This 
enabled the enemy to manoeuvre in a relatively small area and 
quickly reinforce the most dangerous areas on the flanks of the 
Orel salient, gradually withdraw troops from this sector, shorten 
co frontline and increase troop density along the intermediate 
ines. 

The launching of a counter-offensive on a wide front with the 
employment of forces which had not taken part in the defensive 
battle was one of the peculiarities of the Soviet art of war dis- 
played in the Battle of Kursk. The offensive launched by the forces 
of the Western and Bryansk fronts against the enemy’s Orel 
grouping compelled the nazi Command to discontinue attacks in 
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the direction of Kursk from the north and withdraw seven divi- 
sions, including four panzer and one motorised, from the main 
assault grouping to parry Soviet blows north and east of Orel. 

Wide use was made in the counter-offensive at Kursk of 
strategic reserves, that extremely important tool with the aid of 
which the Soviet Supreme Command altered the correlation of 
forces in different sectors in order to build up superiority over the 
enemy. At the preparatory stage and during the counter-offensive, 
strategic reserves were employed to form assault groupings and 
to step up the efforts of the fronts in the offensive and in beating 
off the enemy counter-attacks. 

In the course of the preparations for the counter-offensive it 
was planned to use the GHQ reserves, the Steppe Front.1 From 
july 12 to 18, when the offensive was already on, the Western 
and Bryansk fronts were reinforced with one field army and two 
tank armies from the GHQ reserves. 

The commitment of the strategic reserves put at the disposal of 
the fronts exerted a considerable influence on the exploitation of 
the success of the offensive and made it possible to overcome the 
crises which occurred in the course of the operation. The employ- 
ment of strategic reserves, it must be said, was not always flawless. 
The 11th Army was belatedly committed to action because it was 
far from the battle area and had to be rushed into battle without 
adequaie preparations and sufficient ammunition. Its commit- 
ment, consequently, did not yield the expected results. 

The 4th Tank Army was likewise committed belatedly, after 
the enemy had brought up large reserves to the Bolkhov area and 
took up strong positions. The 4th Tank Army and the 11th Guards 
Army had no choice but storm them. We lost both time and a 
good opportunity to press on with the attack. It would have been 
more expedient, in our opinion, to use the 4th Tank Army in the 
attack on Khotynets, instead of the Bolkhov area, where there 
was already no need for it. The 3rd Guards Tank Army trans- 
ferred to the Bryansk Front from the GHQ reserve was not used 
to the best of advantage in breaching the enemy’s fortified posi- 


1 The composition of the Steppe District (Front) was varied. On July 1, 
1943, just before the Battle of Kursk, it consisted of the 4th Guards, 5th Guards, 
27th, 47th, 53rd field armies, the 5th Guards Tank and 5th Air armies, 3rd 
Guards and 4th Guards tank corps, 10th Tank Corps, Ist and 2nd_mecha- 
nised corps, 3rd Guards Mechanised Corps, and 3rd, 5th and 7th cavalry corps 
(all Guards). 
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tions and could have been used to better effect in exploiting success 
on the Western or Central Front. 

Soviet attacks on a wide front limited the nazi Command’s 
possibilities of reinforcing its units north and south of Kursk. 

The Soviet offensive at Kursk was pursued in closer co-opera- 
tion with the partisans than ever before. In the course of the 
preparations for the fighting at Kursk the partisans were assigned 
specific tasks which were closely linked with the army plans. 
Among other things, they attacked enemy supply routes when the 
nazi Command began moving reserves into the Orel area from 
other sectors in the course of the heavy fighting for Bolkhov and 
Orel. This compelled the German Command to assign part of its 
forces to guard the supply trains and communications, thus mak- 
ing it somewhat easier for the attacking Soviet forces to fulfil 
their mission. 

In the counter-offensive at Kursk the Soviet art of war was 
further enriched by the new experience of concentrating manpower 
and material resources in crucial areas. In preparing for the 
counter-offensive in a sector constituting only 13 per cent of the 
total length of the Soviet-German front, the Soviet Command 
concentrated there 28 per cent of the manpower, 20 per cent of the 
artillery, 40 per cent of the tanks and self-propelled guns, and 
33 per cent of the aircraft then available to the army in the field. 

There was an even greater concentration of manpower and 

material in the zones of the main attack. In the Belgorod-Kharkov 
operation the Voronezh and Steppe fronts concentrated 50-90 per 
cent of their infantry, 80-90 per cent of the tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns, 56-67 per cent of the field pieces and mortars, and 
the overwhelming majority of their aircraft in the directions of 
the main attack which constituted 14 per cent of the width of the 
sector each held. 
The concentration of the bulk of the manpower and material 
in the direction of the main attack made it possible to achieve con- 
siderable superiority over the enemy, particularly in weapons, and 
that helped breach the enemy defences. 

Having studied and critically analysed the experience of the 
1942-43 winter campaign, the Soviet Command drew the correct 
conclusion that the absence of second echelons and powerful re- 
serves at the fronts had a negative effect on the progress of the 
offensive. This was taken into account when preparations were 
made for the 1943 summer and autumn campaign. The fronts be- 
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gan to create follow-up echelons of one or two field armies (the 
Voronezh Front did it in the Belgorod-Kharkov operation), form 
powerful groupings of mobile forces consisting of one or two 
tank armies or several tank and mechanised corps, and build up 
strong reserves in the course of the counter-offensive at Kursk. 
These powerful groupings at the disposal of the front command- 
ers made it possible actively to influence the course of the offen- 
sive by increasing the momentum of the attack by the first echelon 
and pressing home the attack in depth or against the enemy flanks, 
by breaching intermediate defence lines or parrying powerful 
counter-strikes. 

In the counter-offensive at Kursk the Soviet Command acquired 
its first experience in the use of new-type tank armies to step up 
pressure. The highest effect of using tank armies was achieved 
in the Belgorod-Kharkov operation. Sent into battle to complete 
the break-through of the enemy’s tactical defence zone, the 
Ist and 5th Guards tank armies advanced more than 25 ki- 
loinetres on the very first day. In the next four days they 
advanced another 90-100 kilometres and in fact split the 
enemy Belgorod-Kharkov grouping, thus speeding up its rout. The 
use of the forward brigades of the tank armies to complete the 
break-through of the enemy’s tactical defences ensured timely 
development of tactical success into operational. The employment 
of part of the tank armies to complete break-throughs in the con- 
ditions when the infantry did not have enough close support 
tanks fully justified itself. 

In the Orel operation, tank armies were employed in a differ- 
ent way. As I have said above, the 4th Tank Army was com- 
mitted to action on the left wing of the Western Front not to 
complete the breach in the enemy defences but to break through 
them, and what is more with considerable delay. The 3rd Guards 
Tank Army was also used by itself or together with the field 
armies of the Bryansk Front to breach enemy defences in various 
sectors. Although the tank armies gave added strength to the 
blows dealt by the field armies in breaching the enemy’s deep- 
echeloned defences, they could not exploit the success of the 
operation, which is their main purpose. 

Following the reinstitution of infantry corps, the armies arranged 
their order of battle in one echelon. But the depth of the 
armies’ operational formation was created through the deploy- 
ment of infantry corps for combat in two echelons. Mobile groups 
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in the armies were formed only when it was not planned to commit 
the front’s mobile group or its second echelon to action in the zone 
of these armies. 

The tank and mechanised corps attached to the field armies 
were used to complete the breach in the enemy’s tactical defence 
zone and to press home the attack in operational depth. This was 
prompted by the Soviet Command’s desire to enhance the striking 
power of the field armies, speed up the breach of the enemy's de- 
fences and forestall his manoeuvre to strengthen the forces holding 
defences in tactical depth. 

An indication of the Soviet troops’ growing operational skill in 
the counter-offensive at Kursk was the successful repulsion of nazi 
counter-attacks. This was made possible by the timely spotting of 
the groupings concentrated by the enemy and the taking of ap- 
propriate steps to beat off their counter-attacks. This was done by 
the closely co-ordinated efforts of the ground and air forces. With 
this end in view, the second echelons of the armies and the fronts, 
as well as the infantry, artillery and tank reserves and mobile ob- 
stacle detachments, were moved forward to the sector where the 
enemy was counter-attacking. Part of these units usually assumed 
the defensive with the aim of halting the enemy and the remain- 
ing forces proceeded to rout the attacking group by striking at its 
fianks and rear. 

Highly illustrative in this respect was the use of the second 
echelons on the Voronezh Front, where the commitment of the 47th 
Army and the 4th Guards Army helped beat off the counter- 
attacks mounted by the enemy in the Bogodukhov and Akhtyrka 
areas in an attempt to halt our offensive. 

Speaking of the skill displayed by the Soviet forces in the 
counter-offensive at Kursk, a few words must be said about the 
pace of attack. In the Orel sector it was 4 kilometres a day and 
in the Belgorod-Kharkov area—7 kilometres. This slow rate of 
advance was due to the following reasons. 

First, in these sectors the enemy had powerful forces with a 
large number of tank units, and this ensured him high operation- 
al troop densities—a division per 9-11 kilometres of frontage 
and up to 20 guns and three or four tanks per kilometre. The 
operational densities of his manpower and material resources in 
the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov sectors were about twice as great 
as in the other sectors of the front. Another important factor was 
that in withdrawing his troops in the Orel salient, the enemy was 
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shortening his defence lines, and as a result of this and the com- 
mitment of the reserves he could increase the density of his battle 
formations. 

Secondly, because of the important aims set themselves by the 
two sides the fighting was extremely heavy. The nazi forces, oper- 
ating from fortified positions, mounted numerous counter-attacks 
in the strength of three to six divisions, mainly panzer and mo- 
torised. The enemy succeeded in checking our advance and in 
some instances even in pushing our forces back. 

Thirdly, the Soviet forces taking part in the counter-offensive 
met with new enemy defences. In 1943 the German tactical de- 
fence zones did not consist only of one line as was the case in 
the past, but in many instances of two lines (the main and the 
second) with an overall depth of 15-18 kilometres. In the depth 
of their defences, mainly along the rivers, the nazis built interme- 
diate and rear lines, and switch positions. Because of this defence 
system and the timely occupation of the intermediate lines by the 
retiring German units and reserves, Soviet troops were not always 
able to take them in their stride and were forced to halt and plan 
a break-through. This naturally meant loss of time and eventually 
slowed down the offensive. 

Further progress in the counter-offensive at Kursk was achieved 
in the employment of aircraft in support of the ground forces. 
This found expression above all in the concentration of the air 
force in the direction of the main attack. In the counter-offensive 
at Stalingrad, for instance, we employed three air armies with 
about 1,400 aircraft and in the counter-offensive in 1943 there 
were six air armies with more than 5,000 aircraft (including the 
units of the 17th Air Army attached to us by the South-Western 
Front). As a result, our Air Force gained complete supremacy in 
the Battle of Kursk, and this had a positive effect on the operations 
of the ground forces. 

The Air Force was used on a large scale to destroy enemy 
troops and material on the battlefield. Between 40 and 55 per cent 
of the sorties were flown for that purpose. The air and ground 
forces began better to co-ordinate their actions. 

Tactics rose to a new level in the counter-offensive at Kursk. 
A major role in this was played by the increased combat capa- 
bility and material potentialities of the Soviet forces, thorough 
study of the enemy’s combat experience and tactics, and the 
ability of the commanders and staff officers to oppose the enemy 
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with their own tactics that conformed to the situation. The de- 
velopment of tactics was characterised_primarily by the altera- 
tion of the infantry battle formations. From single-echelon battle 
formations employed chiefly in the 1942-43 winter campaign, 
infantry regiments, divisions and corps switched to deep-echeloned 
battle formations. This was dictated by the necessity for our troops 
to breach the continuous deep-echeloned defences taken up by the 
enemy by the summer of 1943. The penetration areas assigned to 
different units were narrower than in the preceding winter. A 
corps attacked on a front of 4-10 kilometres and breached enemy 
defences within an area 4-6 kilometres wide; a division advanced 
in a sector 2-3 kilometres wide, and an infantry regiment effected 
a break-through on a width of 1-1.5 kilometres. The amount of 
reinforcing means continued to increase in the counter-offensive 
at Kursk. An infantry division operating in the direction of the 
main attack was reinforced on the average by a tank brigade or 
one or two tank regiments, one self-propelled artillery regiment, 
three to five artillery and mortar regiments, and one engineer 
battalion. 

As a result of the further concentration of manpower and ma- 
terial in the direction of the main attack, the reduction of the 
width of the infantry units’ zone of advance and the increase of 
the amount of weapons, tactical densities were two to three times 
as great as in the Stalingrad operation. 

Decisive superiority over the enemy in the direction of the main 
attack was achieved not only by increasing the number of reinforc- 
ing units but also by bold manoeuvre with manpower and mate- 
rial from secondary sectors. All this made it possible, in most 
cases, to overcome the enemy’s tactical defences on the very first 
day of the operation, and that despite their growing strength 
and depth. 

The methods of employing the different arms of the service in 
ground offensive combat were considerably improved. The basic 
principle in the employment of artillery was its massive concen- 
tration in the penetration areas. Artillery densities in the direc- 
tion of the main attack ranged from 120 to 220 guns and mortars 
per kilometre of frontage. Artillery preparations lasted from 90 
minutes to three hours, depending on the concept of combat, the 
strength of the enemy defences, and the amount of artillery and 
ammunition available. The role assigned to artillery attacks in 
the schedule of artillery preparation grew thanks to the reduction 
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of the time necessary to neutralise the enemy defences by delib- 
erate fire. 

The depth of the simultaneous neutralisation of the enemy de- 
fences in the penetration areas increased to 4-5 and more kilo- 
metres, and this made it possible to suppress more fully the 
enemy's manpower and weapons in his main defence line. The 
interval between the end of an artillery bombardment and the 
— of an infantry and tank attack was practically elimi- 
nated. 

One of the elements in the employment of artillery was the 
wide use of an ordinary rolling barrage as a method of support 
of infantry and tank attack. We adopted the rolling barrage as 
the basic method of support of attacks because the enemy had 
continuous trenches and we had a large number of guns and 
more ammunition. The depth of the support we could afford to 
give an infantry and tank attack by barrage fire increased from 
600-800 metres to 1,200-1,500 metres, thus extending to the whole 
depth of the enemy’s first defence position. When fighting devel- 
oped in the depth of the enemy defences artillery usually sup- 
ported the infantry and the tanks by concentrated fire against the 
most important targets. 

In the offensive fighting at Kursk tank brigades and regiments 
were used for the close support of infantry, and this ensured a 
density of seven to 20 tanks and self-propelled guns per kilo- 
metre of frontage. This density nevertheless proved inadequate, 
and part of the forces of tank corps and armies were additionally 
required to complete the breach of the enemy’s tactical defence 
zone. 

What distinguished the use of tank brigades was that usually 
they were not split up but operated as a whole in the direction of 
the main attack of an infantry division. The armour given a divi- 
sion formed a close support group which took orders from the 
commander of the infantry division. The tank brigades and regi- 
ments attached to divisions began to deploy for combat in two 
echelons, making it possible to increase pressure in the course of 
battle from depth. | : ; 

Engineer troops also played an increasingly important role in 
preparing and effecting break-throughs. Besides assisting the 
infantry on the line of departure they took a direct part in the 
fighting. Various detachments were formed in infantry divisions 
and corps to set up and clear obstacles and assist the advancing 
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troops in every other way. In strength they ranged from platoon 
to company, and to battalion in the case of a corps. 

The Battle of Kursk marked a new stage in the development of 
the Soviet art of war. The use of large quantities of modern weap- 
ons added to the intensity of the operations and at the same 
time made it possible to conduct them more vigorously and on a 
wider scale. 

The rout of the nazi forces in the Battle of Kursk was a dev- 
astating blow to the Wehrmacht that completely undermined its 
offensive capability. The fighting north and south of Kursk was 
unparalleled in fierceness and stubbornness. In the heavy battle 
Soviet troops broke the backbone of Hitler’s army, and nazi Ger- 
many found herself confronted with defeat. 

Our troops’ victory at Kursk was indissolubly linked with polit- 
ical instruction in the units of the fronts. The magnificent morale 
of Soviet officers and men, brought up by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, found vivid expression in the battle. 


Marshal 
IVAN BAGRAMYAN* 


The 11th Guards 
Army’s Flanking 
Attack 


According to GHQ plan, the nazi grouping at Orel was to be 
smashed by a series of powerful blows, one of them to be deliv- 
ered by the 11th Guards Army of the Western Front. The army 
was to strike from the Kozelsk area southwards in the direction 
of Khotynets with the aim of manoeuvring itself for an attack 
on the enemy’s flank and in deep rear. After the break-through of 
the nazi defences it was planned to commit three infantry divi- 
sions of the 61st Army of the Bryansk Front on the left flank of 
the 11th Guards Army with the view to rolling up the enemy de- 
fences towards the flank of this army’s zone of operation. The 
main forces of the Bryansk Front were to deliver two deep cleav- 
ing blows from the Novosil area and envelop Orel from the north 
and the south. The Central Front, after repulsing the nazi attack 
against the Kursk salient, was to mount an offensive with its main 
forces in the direction of Kromy in order to meet with the 11th 


* Marshal Bagramyan, Hero of the Soviet Union, commanded the 11th 
Guards Army in the Battle of Kursk. 
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Guards Army with which it was then to cut off the enemy Orel 
grouping from its rear. 

It was thus planned to surround and destroy the enemy Orel 
grouping. 

The fulfilment of this mission was complicated by the fact that 
the nazi forces, the 2nd Panzer Army and the 9th Army, had 
been there for nearly two years and had organised powerful 
deeply-echeloned defences with a vast system of field works and 
obstacles. All told, there were about 600,000 officers and men, 
over 7,000 field guns and mortars, 1,200 tanks and assault guns, 
and about the same number of aircraft there. 

It was the first time that Soviet troops met with such strong, 
well-organised enemy defences, and breaching them required 
high combat skill, unparalleled morale and great offensive spirit. 

After a thorough study of the plan of the forthcoming offen- 
sive operation, code-named “Kutuzov’”’, we came to the conclusion 
that it had certain shortcomings. It was obvious that if the 11th 
Guards Army struck due south towards Khotynets, the attack 
would definitely yield no result. Even if it succeeded in advancing 
more than 100 kilometres towards Khotynets, it would find itself 
alone, having dispersed its forces on a vast front, its flanks bared. 
We could not hope to join up with the forces of the Central Front. 
The nazis were preparing a powerful attack against it, and the 
Front’s command was grouping its main forces for the purpose of 
smashing this enemy assault grouping. It was also difficult to 
expect that, after defeating a strong enemy grouping, the Central 
Front would quickly cover 180 kilometres and link up with the 
11th Guards Army of the Western Front. 

Taking these considerations into account, we proposed our own 
variant for using the 11th Guards and 61st armies in the planned 
operation. We suggested that in the first phase of the operation 
these armies should carry out a mission more modest in scale but 
more realistic: striking from opposite directions—the 11th Guards 
Army from Kozelsk and the 61st Army from the area north-east 
of Bolkhov—they were to smash the enemy Bolkhov grouping 
which was covering the Orel salient from the north and then de- 
liver a blow with their main forces at the back of the nazi Orel 
grouping in the Khotynets area. For that it would be necessary 
to put under the command of the 11th Guards Army all the forces 
which were to advance from the jumping-off ground south of 
Kozelsk and to reinforce the 61st Army with several reserve di- 
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visions to make it strong enough to breach the enemy defences 
north-east of Bolkhov. Striking from the opposite directions, these 
two armics were to take the enemy Bolkhov grouping in pincers. 
The rout of this grouping, in our opinion, would create a gap in 
the enemy defences which the nazi Command would hardly be 
able to fill, and that would render the enemy defences operation- 
ally unstable throughout the northern sector of the Orel area. 
We also presumed that the defeat of the Bolkhov grouping would 
create highly favourable conditions for keeping up successful ad- 
vance south, for attacks against the flanks and the deep rear of 
the nazis’ entire Orel grouping. 

Our proposal was approved at a GHQ conference at the end 
of April. 

When the 11th Guards Army went into the offensive it con- 
sisted of twelve infantry divisions, two tank corps, four tank bri- 
gades, two separate assault tank regiments, four artillery divisions 
from the GHQ reserve, two anti-aircraft artillery divisions from 
the GHQ reserve, and seven engineer battalions. In the course of 
the offensive the army was reinforced with two more corps, tank 
and cavalry. 

The manpower and weapons at the disposal of the army were 
quite sufficient quickly to break through the entire tactical depth 
of the enemy defences. But we were also aware of the difficulties 
ahead, for besides breaching these rather powerful defences the 
army was to advance on its own to a great depth to exploit the 
success and achieve the aim of the operation. 

The operational and tactical disposition of the army’s forces 
was dictated by the mission assigned it, the character of the enemy 
defences, and terrain conditions in the penetration area and op- 
crational depth. It seemed to pursue two mutually exclusive aims: 
to deliver a powerful blow at the enemy’s main defence line on 
the widest possible front and at the same time to build up forces 
with the view to carrying the attack into the depth of the nazi 
defences. 

It was decided to concentrate the main efforts in the centre of 
the army’s operational disposition and on its left flank in order 
rapidly to exploit the success after breaking through the tactical 
defence zone and simultaneously advance in a south-easterly di- 
rection towards Bolkhov and roll up the enemy defences before 
the right wing of the 61st Army. The forces assigned for the 
offensive on the right flank were to breach the enemy defences, 
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advance quickly to the Resseta River and assume the defensive 
there to protect the army’s right flank from possible attacks from 
the west. On reaching the Resseta, a large part of these forces was 
to be assigned to the army reserve. 

The plan decided upon envisaged a powerful initial blow and 
so all the three infantry corps with their reinforcing means were 
deployed in a single echelon on a 16-kilometre frontage—the 
jour-division 16th Guards Infantry Corps on the right flank, the 
8th Guards Infantry Corps in the centre and the 36th Guards 
Infantry Corps on the left flank (these two corps consisted of three 
divisions each). In this mobile task force we included two tank 
corps which were to attack in a south-easterly direction. One right- 
flank infantry division was to hold the 20-kilometre defence line 
on the Zhizdra River and another was to remain in reserve. 

The 16th Guards and 8th Guards infantry corps deployed for 
battle in two echelons and the left-flank 36th Guards Infantry 
Corps in three echelons, for it was to advance on an uncovered 
flank and roll up the enemy defences before the 61st Army, press- 
ing home its attack on Bolkhov together with the 8th Corps. 

All the divisions of the first echelon (with the exception of those 
on the flanks) deployed their regiments in a single line to ensure 
the success of the break-through. The regiments had three-echelon 
battle formations. The divisions of the army’s flanks deployed 
for combat in two echelons. 

This distribution of forces and their operational and tactical 
order of battle were to make it possible, in our opinion, quickly 
to build up pressure in breaching the enemy’s tactical defence zone 
and exploiting the success in operational depth. 

To ensure success in the assault on the enemy’s powerful de- 
fences, we had to sweat quite a bit over the problem of artillery 
and air support. We concentrated 200 and in some places up to 
260 guns and mortars per kilometre of frontage in the penetra- 
tion area. The plan called for an artillery fire barrage to consider- 
able depth, up to 8 kilometres. The main efforts of the artillery 
were directed towards neutralising and destroying manpower, 
weapons and installations in strong-points in the enemy’s main 
line of resistance, notably on Dudinskaya Hill which dominated 
the whole of the Zhizdra valley. The infantry and tank attacks 
were to be supported by rolling barrage fire. 

Air cover to the break-through was given by the Ist Air Army 
under the command of Lieutenant-General M.M. Gromov. Its 
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task was to neutralise the enemy defence system by concentrated 
bomber strikes immediately before the attack, to neutralise and 
destroy the German centres of resistance by waves of attack air- 
craft at the beginning of the assault, and to support the tank corps 
during their commitment and action in operational depth with 
attack planes and fighters. In the night it was planned to use Po-2 
aircraft and 200 bombers from General A.Y. Golovanov’s long- 
range aviation for strikes at Dudinskaya Hill, the enemy’s key 
position. 

The lith Guards Army prepared thoroughly for the offensive. 
For training purposes we set up defence areas similar to those 
our troops were to take. The first-echelon battalions with their 
reinforcing means trained to overcome powerful defences. To 
keep the attack going on round-the-clock, one battalion in every 
infantry regiment was trained in night assaults. Much attention 
was devoted to training troops to attack on broken ground 
and in wooded country. Staff and command exercises were 
organised. 

The army command and HQ took all possible measures to keep 
secret the preparations for the operation and to mislead the 
enemy. It was important to convince the enemy that nothing was 
changing on our side, that anything we did was fortifying our 
defences. 

The traffic control service functioned highly efficiently in the 
areas where assault positions were being built, in troop concen- 
tration areas in the army’s rear and on all roads from the rear to 
the front. All fortification work ended at sunrise and everything 
was carefully camouflaged to prevent detection from land and 
air. Many different false works were built. All this paid off well 
during the operation. ‘ 

The forces of the army remained dispersed until July 7, ie., 
until orders were received to assume the offensive. Some units 
were 100 and more kilometres away from the frontline. Accord- 
ing to the plan, six infantry divisions, four tank brigades, two 
tank regiments and all artillery were to be brought to the for- 
ward line at night-time from July 8 to 11. The assault grouping 
was to be fully deployed by the morning of July 11. It must be 
said that thanks to the excellent camouflage throughout the pre- 
paratory period and the steps taken to conceal the movement of 
our troops to assault positions, our attack came as a complete 


surprise to the enemy. 
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On July 12, on orders from the Supreme Commander-in-Chief, 
the forces of the Western and Bryansk fronts launched an offen- 
sive against the nazi Orel grouping. 

On the night before the offensive, bombers of the Ist Air Army 
and long-range aviation atiacked enemy troops in_ the break- 
through sector assigned to the 11th Guards Army. The artillery 
preparation began at dawn on July 12. The Soviet guns dealt a 
smashing blow on enemy positions. There was a solid wall of 
explosions, smoke and fire in the enemy’s forward line and in 
depth. The hurricane of fire swept away the German fortifica- 
tions, striking terror and sowing death in the enemy camp. The 
cannonade involving thousands of guns could be heard forty and 
fifty kilometres away. At a pre-arranged signal all the six rein- 
forced infantry divisions rushed towards the enemy positions 
after the powerful rolling barrage. At the same time wave after 
wave of attack planes and bombers struck at the enemy battle 
formations. 

Despite the enemy’s bitter resistance and the difficult marshy 
and wooded terrain, the army achieved considerable success in 
the first few days of the offensive. Towards the end of the second 
day our troops pierced the enemy defences to the depth of 25 
kilometres. The forces of the Bryansk Front were also successful. 
The assault grouping of General Belov’s 61st Army wedged from 
3 to 7 kilometres into the enemy defences in the Bolkhov area. 
General A. V. Gorbatov’s 3rd Army and General V. Y. Kolpak- 
chi’s 63rd Army, advancing on Orel from the Novosil area, had 
penetrated 14-15 kilometres into the nazi defences by nightfall on 
July 13. 

The blows dealt by the forces of the Western and Bryansk 
fronts literally shook the enemy defences in the Orel sector to 
their foundation. In their situation report of July 13 the nazi 2nd 
Panzer Army and 9th Army said: “From the scope of the attack 
against the 2nd Panzer Army it could be concluded already on 
this day that the enemy had set himself the task of fully cap- 
turing the Orel area.... Radical changes have taken place 
in the last 48 hours on a wide segment of the Eastern Front. 
The centre of gravity in the fighting has shifted to the 2nd 
ae Army’s sector. The crisis there has developed at incredible 
speed. 

By July 19 the forces of the 11th Guards Army had advanced 
about 70 kilometres inside the German-held territory, endanger- 
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ing the main supply routes of the enemy Orel grouping. The 61st 
Army was then approaching Bolkhov, while the 3rd and 63rd 
armies had broken through the rear line on the Oleshnya River 
and advanced 10 kilometres west of it. In its attempt to halt the 
Soviet advance, notably the 11th Guards Army, the nazi Com- 
mand threw one division after another into battle. Within a week 
it reinforced the 2nd Panzer Army with ten divisions. As a result, 
the Germans succeeded for a time to build up a superior force in 
the attack zone of the 11th Guards Army, at the cost of greatly 
weakening their 9th Army. Favourable conditions were thus 
created for the Central Front to go over to the counter-offensive 
on July 15. 

The fighting in the Orel sector grew in intensity. To deprive 
the enemy of his numerical superiority GHQ began to commit its 
strategic reserves to battle at the most critical moments. General 
I. I. Fedyuninsky’s 11th Army was brought into action on the right 
wing of the 11th Guards Army on July 20. On the same day 
General P.S. Rybalko’s 3rd Guards Tank Army was committed 
in the Bryansk Front sector. On July 26 General V. M. Badanov’s 
4th Tank Army joined battle in the zone of attack of the llth 
Guards Army. 

As a result of these measures, the 61st Army of the Bryansk 
Front, co-operating with the 11th Guards and 4th Tank armies 
of the Western Front, liberated Bolkhov on July 29 and _ thus 
directly confronted the nazi forces in Orel with the danger of 
being enveloped from the north-west. 

At the same time the main forces of the Bryansk Front contin- 
ued to advance on Orel from the east. The forces on the right 
wing of the Central Front, having won back their original posi- 
tions, continued to attack in the direction of Kromy in the north- 
west and had by July 30—after 16 days of fighting—advanced 
about 40 kilometres. The advancing forces of our fronts were 
given invaluable assistance by the partisans. 

At the end of July the 11th Guards, 4th Tank and 61st armies 
reached the main supply lines of the enemy Orel grouping. In the 
night of August 3, the 5th, 129th and 380th divisions” of the 
Bryansk Front launched an attack on Orel and liberated it in the 
morning of the 5th. 

On the same day, General Konev’s Steppe Front, in co-opera- 
tion with General Vatutin’s Voronezh Front, broke into Belgorod 
after heavy fighting. 
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In scope and scale, the Battle of Kursk considerably exceeded 
the battles at Moscow and Stalingrad. At the outset of the counter- 
offensive at Moscow there were 1.5 million combatant troops in- 
volved on both sides, the battle on the Volga involved 2 million, 
and the battle in the Kursk Bulge, more than 3 million. The Battle 
of Kursk had reverberations that shook nazi Germany and her 
satellites. Seeking to belittle the significance of our victory in the 
Kursk Bulge, the falsifiers of history regard the battle as an ordi- 
nary uperation and often do not single it out from other battles. 
Some compare it with the capture of Sicily by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces. To see how absurd such a comparison is, one need only 
recall that Sicily was defended by only eleven Axis divisions and 
that there were seventy nazi divisions concentrated in the Kursk 
Bulge. 

The Battle of Kursk has no equal in fierceness and stubborn- 
ness. The nazis themselves called it “the last battle for Germany’s 
victory”. 

We won because the entire Soviet people rose in defence of 
their country together with the Armed Forces. The socialist econ- 
omy, the socialist political system and Marxist-Leninist ideology 
proved superior to nazi Germany’s economy, politics and ideology. 

We won because our valiant Armed Forces had splendid offi- 
cers and men and powerful weapons, because they became tem- 
pered in battle and grew into a mighty, indestructible force. By 
that time there had appeared a whole galaxy of remarkable gen- 
erals, many experienced commanders, political workers and 
staff officers capable of skilfully organising operations to defeat 
the enemy. We won because the Kursk, Orel and Belgorod lands 
were defended and cleared of the nazi invader by representatives 
of all the peoples of our multinational country: fighting shoulder 
to shoulder, they dealt the enemy a blow from which he could 
not recover. We won because we were inspired and guided by the 
glorious Communist Party. 


General of the Army 
SEMYON IVANOV* 


The Battle of Kursk 
and Its Effect 

on the Development 
of Strategy and 
Operational Skill 


The Soviet Army’s victory in the Battle of Kursk testified to 
the high level of the Soviet art of war. It made skilful use of 
large masses of troops and weapons in both defensive and offen- 
sive operations. Soviet command staff ably employed different 
fighting methods. The victory was the logical result of the heroic 
efforts made by the Soviet people under the leadership of the 
Communist Party. It was a striking illustration of the growing 
skill of the officers and men of the Soviet Army, of their high 
morale. In the Battle of Kursk the Soviet Army made use of all 
the fighting experience it had accumulated, elaborating a number 
of new methods of employing the different services and fighting 
arms. 

The Battle of Kursk was a major landmark in the development 
of the Soviet art of war. It undoubtedly had a big effect on the 
improvement of the forms and methods of war conduct. The 
Soviet Armed Forces retained superiority in manpower and 


* General Ivanov was chief of staff of the Uoronezh Front in the Battle of 
Kursk. He is a Hero of the Soviet Union. 
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weapons in all the subsequent operations of the Great Patriotic 
War. But it was not often that we met with the situation and the 
correlation of forces like the ones in the Battle of Kursk. 

What distinguished the military and political situation on the 
Soviet-German front after this battle was that the strategic ini- 
tiative was wholly in the hands of the Soviet Command. This 
period was chiefly one of strategic offensive operations with de- 
cisive military and political aims. That is why in the campaigns 
of 1944-45 the Soviet Army continued to develop and improve 
its skill in organising and conducting successive and simultaneous 
large-scale strategic offensive operations. 

The assumption of the strategic initiative by the Soviet Com- 
mand and the radical change in the strength ratio in favour of 
the Soviet Army allowed GHQ to set the Armed Forces more 
important strategic tasks than in the first half of the war. 

While in the Battle of Kursk and in the subsequent strategic 
offensive the aim was to smash mainly the southern and partly 
the central nazi groupings and push the enemy beyond the Dnie- 
per, the task in the summer and autumn campaign of 1944 was 
to rout all the main enemy strategic groupings, completely clear 
Soviet territory of the nazi invader and carry on operations beyond 
the boundaries of the Soviet Union. As is well known, the result 
of the final stage of the Great Patriotic War was the liberation 
of a number of European countries from nazi tyranny, the utter 
rout of the Wehrmacht and its unconditional capitulation. 

One of the most important factors conducive to success in the 
Battle of Kursk was the timely and complete discovery of the 
enemy plans and troop concentrations. This allowed the Soviet 
Supreme Command to adopt in advance strategically expedient 
decisions suiting the situation and skilfully to carry them out. 

Proceeding from the experience accumulated in the Battle of 
Kursk, GHQ continued to devote close attention to intelligence 
with the view to discovering the enemy’s plans and ascertaining 
the strength and disposition of his forces. Sufficiently reliable 
information about the nazi Command’s potentialities and inten- 
tions in its hands, GHQ was in a position to ascertain quite cor- 
rectly, bearing in mind political and economic factors, the direc- 
tion of the main attack and to deploy its troops against the group- 
ings whose defeat at the given stage would create the most 
favourable conditions for the successful solution of the subsequent 
strategic tasks. 
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In the summer and autumn campaign of 1944, for instance, the 
Supreme Command shifted the main blow from the southern to 
the central sector of the front. The enemy, thinking the main 
Soviet efforts would be concentrated in the south, did not expect 
such a strategic manoeuvre and was unable to transfer his forces 
to the central sector. Asa result, he suffered a heavy defeat in the 
summer of 1944 both in Byelorussia and in the western Ukraine. 
The same thing happened in the winter of 1945. To clear the 
way for a strategic offensive against Berlin, the Soviet Supreme 
Command carried out a series of major operations on the flanks 
of the Soviet-German front in the autumn of 1944, forced the 
enemy to withdraw troops from the central sector and then, in 
January 1945, again delivered a crushing blow in the centre. 

The correct choice of the direction of the main efforts with due 
account of the political, economic and military factors, and the 
enemys ignorance of where the Soviet Armed Forces would 
strike next testified graphically to the creative development of 
the experience gained in the Battle of Kursk in organising and 
conducting strategic offensive operations. 

The art of concentrating forces in the direction of the main 
efforts was turther developed too. It should be stressed in this 
connection that both the scope of the strategic offensive and the 
sector of the main attack expanded considerably. Here is just 
one example. While in the summer and autumn campaign of 1943 
the frontline in the direction of the main attack was 600 kilo- 
metres long, in the summer and autumn campaign of 1944 it was 
about 1,200 kilometres long. The strength of the forces employed 
in the offensive in the direction of the main effort and the degree 
of their concentration (in per cent of all the fronts of the army in 
the field) may be gauged from the following figures. In the offen- 
sive at Kursk there were about 2.3 million troops (38 per cent), 
upwards of 35,000 guns and mortars (34 per cent), about 5,000 
tanks and self-propelled guns (50 per cent), and about 4,000 
combat aircraft (44 per cent),! and in the Byelorussian operation 
there were 2.5 million troops, 45,000 guns and mortars (48 per 
cent), 6,000 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 7,000 combat air- 
craft (53 per cent). ; : 

The art of gradually building up efforts in strategic operations, 
which had manifested itself so brilliantly in the Battle of Kursk, 


! Counting only part of the aviation of the Western Front, but not long- 
range aviation and anti-aircraft defence forces. 
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was further developed in the campaigns in the last year of the 
Great Patriotic War. While the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov 
offensive operations were component parts of the Battle of Kursk, 
they were at the same time the first and decisive cperations of the 
Soviet Army’s strategic offensive in the summer of 1943. It will 
be interesting to recall how the summer and autumn campaign of 
1943 unfolded. It began on July 12 with the offensive of the 
Western and Bryansk fronts. The Central Front went into the 
counter-offensive on July 15 and the Voronezh and Steppe fronts 
on August 3. Then came the offensive in the direction of Smolensk 
of the Western and Kalinin fronts (August 7 and 13, respectively) 
and the offensive in Donbas of the South-Western and Southern 
fronts (August 13 and 18). 

The extension of the front of strategic offensive by the suc- 
cessive commitment of two or three fronts and then of another 
six or seven fronts was the most distinctive trait of the Soviet art 
of war in the Great Patriotic War. This method of strategic action 
was before that employed in the 1941-42 and 1942-43 winter 
campaigns, and it was widely applied in the subsequent campaigns 
of the Great Patriotic War. In the summer and autumn campaign 
of 1944, which was ushered in on June 23 by attacks by the Ist 
Baltic and 3rd, 2nd and Ist Byelorussian fronts towards Minsk, 
GHQ built up their strategic efforts and successively committed 
another six fronts to the strategic offensive (the 2nd Baltic on July 
10, the Ist Ukrainian on July 13, the 3rd Baltic on July 17, the 
Leningrad on July 24, and the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian on Au- 
gust 20). This brought big successes in all the three strategic 
theatres of the Soviet-German front. 

The growth of the country’s military and economic potential 
and the further improvement of the strategic art made it possible 
for the Soviet Supreme Command to employ other strategic offen- 
sive methods in the final phase of the war. Instead of successively 
mounting attacks, it launched an offensive all along the strategic 
front. This was a new step forward in the art of conducting 
strategic offensives and further creative application of the expe- 
rience of preceding campaigns. 

The Battle of Kursk offered an instructive example of how to 
organise strategic co-operation between groups of fronts operating 
in different directions. This co-operation was organised with the 
view to achieving the main strategic aim—the rout of the enemy’s 
main forces in the Kursk Bulge. This purposeful co-ordination of 
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the efforts of all the fronts led not only to the fulfilment of the 
main mission but to the achievement of major successes in other 
sectors. The experience acquired in organising strategic co-op- 
eration in the Battle of Kursk was widely used and developed in 
subsequent operations and campaigns. 

The Battle of Kursk is a vivid illustration of the purposeful 
employment of strategic reserves. The Steppe Front, deployed in 
the second strategic echelon in the direction of the main effort, 
was the most powerful force of GHQ strategic reserves during 
the war. It included more than half the reserves GHQ had at 
the beginning of the Battle of Kursk. Deployed in good time and 
holding deliberate defences, the Steppe Front was prepared for 
both defensive and offensive operations. Occupying favourable 
positions, it increased the depth of the defences in the Kursk 
Bulge to 250-300 kilometres and so definitely strengthened them. 
But that was only one side of the manner in which it was to be used. 
The other, no less important factor, was the decisive role it was 
to play in building up the attack from the depth when the fronts 
of the first echelon switched from the defensive to the offensive. 
The Supreme Command’s foresight in determining the place and 
the role of the Steppe Front in the Battle of Kursk and the skilful 
employment of its forces in repulsing enemy attacks and launching 
the counter-offensive by the Front’s command under the direct 
guidance of GHQ representative Marshal Vasilevsky brought, as 
is well known, remarkable results. 

Critically assimilating the experience gained in employing 
strategic reserves in the Battle of Kursk, GHQ used it widely and 
creatively in subsequent operations. The analysis of the opera- 
tions carried out later reveals that the strategic reserves were 
used for the solution of the following tasks: 

1. Forming strategic groupings in the preparation of operations. 
In the summer of 1944, for instance, five field, two tank and two 
air armies were used for that purpose, and in 1944-45 winter, 
11 field and four tank armies. 

2. Building up the momentum with the view to pressing home 
the offensive at the point of the main attack in the operational 
depth. 

3. Covering the flanks of the main groupings. 

4. Strengthening the fronts to enable them to fulfil the new 
tasks arising in the course of the offensive. This happened, for 
instance, during the Byelorussian operation, when the ist Baltic 
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Front was reinforced with two field armies after its original as- 
signment had been altered. ; ‘ 

5. Strengthening the fronts when they went into the offensive 
after repulsing enemy counter-attacks, as was the case in_ the 
Balaton operation and in the fulfilment of many other tasks arising 
from the situation. 

The Battle of Kursk made a no less important contribution to 
the development of Soviet operational art. The experience gained 
in organising and waging defensive and offensive operations on 
front and army scale was used by all the armed forces and was 
vastly responsible for the successes scored by Soviet troops con- 
ducting diverse strategic operations in the final phase of the war. 

One of the most distinctive features of the Soviet defences at 
Kursk was that they were very deep and that the defence lines 
in their tactical and operational depth were well fortified and 
manned in advance. This is precisely why the Soviet troops suc- 
cessfully withstood the massed attacks launched by the enemy 
armour. 

In the Battle of Kursk the defending fronts were operationally 
deployed in two echelons and had powerful reserves of different 
kinds. For the first time in the Great Patriotic War the overall 
operational depth of troop deployment reached 50-70 kilometres. 
In the subsequent phases of the war the enemy was no_ longer 
strong enough to mount such powerful attacks and so distribution 
of the Soviet troops in great depth became unnecessary. The only 
exception was the defensive operation fought by the 3rd Ukrai- 
nian Front at Lake Balaton, where it was deployed in two eche- 
lons and the depth of its troop dispositions came to 40-50 kilo- 
metres. The defences at Kursk showed that their strength was to 
a large extent ensured by a powerful tactical echelon with high 
troop and weapons densities. This was graphically illustrated, for 
instance, by the developments on the Central Front, where enemy 
wedges in our defences were only 6-12 kilometres deep. The Kursk 
experience was taken into account in the subsequent defensive 
operations, and the main efforts of the fronts were concentrated 
chiefly on holding the tactical defence zone, and on holding the 
main line of resistance, where we concentrated from 70 to 80 per 
cent (and sometimes even more) of all armies in the first echelons 
of the fronts. 

Another distinctive feature of the defensive battle at Kursk 
was the massing of the forces on the enemy’s likely route of ad- 
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vance. The confrontation of the enemy assault grouping by the 
bulk of the forces of the Central Front concentrated on a line 
accounting for only 30 per cent of the overall length of its defence 
front was one of the decisive factors of the successful outcome of 
the defensive battle. 

In the subsequent defensive operations our command, discov- 
ering the enemy’s intentions in good time, concentrated forces 
capable of resisting large-scale attacks in hazardous areas and 
thus frustrated the nazi plans. One example is the defensive battle 
waged by the 3rd Ukrainian Front at Lake Balaton. On an 80- 
kilometre sector, or about 29 per cent of its total frontage, it de- 
ployed three armies (4th Guards, 26th and 27th) and three corps 
(18th and 23rd Tank, and Ist Guards Mechanised), while on a 
line more than 200 kilometres long, where the enemy attack 
was unlikely, it had only two armies (57th and Ist Bulgarian). 

Very important for the stability of the defences is terrain or- 
ganisation. In the defensive fighting at Kursk it reached a high 
level of development and was distinguished by the organisation 
of a ramified system of defence lines of operational and strategic 
importance. The main elements of terrain organisation were the 
system of trenches and approach passages, strong-points, switch 
positions, installation of all sorts of obstacles, mostly mine- 
fields. All these elements of terrain organisation were widely used 
in the operations in 1944-45. In preparation for defensive op- 
erations the stress, as in the Battle of Kursk, was on organising the 
tactical defence zone as strong as possible. The growing role of 
mine-fields in the defensive fighting may be gauged from the fol- 
lowing figures: at Kursk there were 2,200 anti-tank and 2,100 
anti-personnel mines per kilometre of frontage in the most impor- 
tant sectors, and at Lake Balaton the figures were 2,700 and 2,500, 
respectively. 

A highly reliable anti-tank defence system was built at Kursk 
which successfully stood the test in battle with enemy armour 
steam-rollers. It was a well-organised system consisting of anti- 
tank strong-points and tank-proof areas distributed throughout 
the depth of the operational disposition of the armies of a front’s 
first echelon. An important part in the system of the front and 
army anti-tank defences was played by the anti-tank artillery 
reserves and mobile obstacle detachments. 

The basic principles underlying the organisation of anti-tank 
defences, applied in the Battle of Kursk, prevailed in the main 
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until the end of the war. In a number of operations (in the Baltic, 
Sandomierz and Lake Balaton) they were varied and improved. 
An increasingly important role was played by the anti-tank artil- 
lery reserves—an army had from three to six anti-tank artillery 
regiments, and a front, from two to four anti-tank artillery bri- 
gades. Co-operating with the army and front mobile obstacle 
detachments, these reserves increased the density of the anti-tank 
artillery in tank-hazardous directions to 40-50 guns per kilometre 
of frontage. 

The experience accumulated in anti-tank defensive fighting at 
Kursk enriched the practice of using all kinds of artillery against 
enemy armour, including artillery in closed positions and anti- 
aircraft and rocket artillery. Instructive too was the use of aerial 
anti-tank bombs dropped by attack aircraft against enemy tanks. 

A big role in enhancing the stability of the defences at Kursk 
was played by manoeuvre with troops and weapons carried out 
from the depth and along the front by the second echelons and 
the reserves. It was carried out on by far the largest scale by the 
Voronezh Front. In the course of the defensive operation it re- 
grouped about 35 per cent of all its intantry divisions, almost all 
the tank, mechanised and motorised infantry brigades, and more 
than 40 per cent of its anti-tank artillery. 

Manoeuvre with troops and weapons exerted an increasing 
influence on the course and outcome of defensive operations in 
1944-45. In this period manoeuvre was raised to a still higher 
level. In the final phase of the war the method of manoeuvre, 
unlike that at Kursk, was mostly with troops and weapons along 
the front, involving not only the reserve forces but units of the 
first echelons in the uncommitted sectors. 

The biggest manoeuvre with troops and weapons in the latter 
half of the war was carried out by the lst Baltic Front in the 
Siauliai defensive operation in 1944 and the defensive operation 
of the 3rd Ukrainian Front at Budapest in January 1945, when 
24 infantry and three cavalry divisions, a tank corps and a mech- 
anised corps were regrouped in the course of the battle in which 
Soviet troops repulsed three consecutive attacks. 

The defensive stage of the Battle of Kursk was distinguished 
by a high level of activity. It manifested itself primarily in a 
number of powerful counter-blows dealt the attacking enemy by 
the second echelons and reserves of the fronts, tank armies and 
tank corps, and separate units of the armies of the first echelon. 
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The Central and Voronezh fronts’ counter-attacks played a big 
role in foiling the enemy offensive. True, flaws in the commit- 
ment of formations and units to action and the enemy’s stubborn 
resistance prevented the elimination of gaps in our defence lines. 
Nevertheless, these counter-attacks did a lot to create favourable 
conditions for a counter-offensive. 

A critical analysis of these counter-blows made it possible to 
launch more effective counter-attacks in the 1st Ukrainian Front’s 
defensive operation at Sandomierz in 1944 and in the 3rd Ukrai- 
nian Front’s defensive operation at Budapest in 1945. 

Such are the most characteristic features of the experience of 
the operational defence in the Battle of Kursk and its impact 
on the subsequent development of defence in the Great Patriotic 

ar. 

The Battle of Kursk introduced many new elements into the 
preparation and conduct of offensive operations. It should be 
pointed out, moreover, that this experience was applied more often 
and its impact was greater than that of defence because starting 
with the summer of 1943 the Soviet Armed Forces conducted 
mainly offensive operations. 

The impact of the experience gained in offensive operations 
manifested itself primarily in the break-through of the enemy’s 
deliberate multilinear defences and in the exploitation of success 
in operational depth. The experience of the Orel operation was 
naturally not the same as that of the Belgorod-Kharkov opera- 
tion on account of their specific peculiarities due to different plans 
and character of preparations. But the tendencies manifesting 
themselves in these operations had much in common. 

To fulfil the break-through missions assigned to them and to 
exploit success, the fronts and the armies deployed their troops 
in operational depth. This found expression in the formation, for 
the first time during the war, of second echelons in the fronts 
(47th Army of the Voronezh Front), of powerful groups of mo- 
bile forces consisting of one or two tank armies (Ist Tank and 
5th Guards Tank armies of the Voronezh Front) and strong re- 
serves. The most typical example of the distribution of manpower 
and material in depth on the scale of an army was the opera- 
tional deployment of the Western Front’s 11th Guards Army. 

The disposition in depth of the forces making up the assault 
groupings was further developed starting with the Orel and Bel- 
gorod-Kharkov operations. In all major offensive operations in 
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the latter half of the war the fronts had powerful mobile groups 
of one to three tank armies and reserves, and in some they had, 
moreover, one or two mechanised cavalry (armour and cavalry) 
groups. In the final phase of the war, the fronts also organised 
second echelons, usually consisting of one or two field armies. 

No less important for the success of the offensive operations 
in the Battle of Kursk was the massing of troops and weapons in 
the directions of the fronts’ main efforts. This became manifest in 
building up high operational densities, narrowing down penetra- 
tion areas and reducing their number to one or two per front and 
one per army. In the Battle of Kursk the enemy defences were 
breached in one sector by adjoining flanks of two armies of the 
same front (3rd and 63rd armies of the Bryansk Front) or two 
armies of different fronts (5th Guards Army of the Voronezh 
Front and 53rd Army of the Steppe Front). 

The fighting in the Voronezh Front sector gives a good idea 
of the extent to which manpower and material were massed in 
the direction of the main attack. In a sector constituting 14 per 
cent of the frontage, it concentrated 50 per cent of the infantry, 
up to 80 per cent of the tanks, about 60 per cent of the guns and 
mortars, and nearly all the aircraft. This experience was widely 
used in the operations in 1944-45, when the main attack was de- 
livered by the bulk of the forces of the fronts in sectors account- 
ing for 10-15 per cent of the frontage. Such concentration, along 
with the deployment of the fronts in operational depth, made it 
possible to build up high operational densities and in some in- 
stances ensure a three- to fivefold superiority in the number of 
troops and a five- to tenfold superiority in artillery and armour. 
It also allowed pressure to be built up from the depth. 

Highly interesting is the experience of the Orel and Belgorod- 
Kharkov offensive operations for the development of tactical suc- 
cess into operational, requiring the use of several tank armies for 
pa Epo We first met with this problem in the Battle of 

ursk. 

_ Three tank armies, 2nd. 3rd Guards and 4th, were employed 
in the Orel operation. But because of the delay in their commit- 
ment to action, the unfavourable choice of the sectors in which 
they were to be used and insufficient fighting experience, their 
operations did not yield the expected results. The tank forces 
failed to break away from the infantry and operate in depth. 
As a result, they were unable to exert any decisive influence 
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on the exploitation of the success of the operation, and_ this 
was one of the main reasons why the advance of the forces of 
the Western, Bryansk and Central fronts slowed down. 

In the Belgorod-Kharkov operation the Ist Guards and 5th 
Guards tank armies were employed more skilfully. They were 
both committed to action on the first day of the operation and 
part of their forces was used to complete the break-through of 
the enemy’s tactical defence zone. This made it possible to turn 
tactical success quickly into operational and to keep up the rela- 
tively fast pace of advance on the Voronezh Front. It was the first 
time that tank armies were used in the war in the role they were 
designed to play as mobile front groups. 

The experience acquired in the employment of tank armies at 
Kursk and the critical assimilation of this experience aliowed a 
more effective use to be made of them. 

In 1944-45, when the striking power of the field armies had 
grown, tank armies were as a rule sent into the gap to a greater 
depth than in the Belgorod-Kharkov operation, often on the sec- 
ond, third and even fourth day of the operation, usually after the 
break-through of the enemy’s tactical defences. But there were 
quite a few instances when, to step up advance, tank armies were 
employed to complete the break-through of the enemy’s tactical 
defences and then advance into operational depth. This espe- 
cially applied to the 1st Ukrainian Front. 

The Battle of Kursk also offered an example in the employment 
of field armies to exploit success in offensive operations. The 
commands of the Western and Voronezh fronts each committed 
one field army to action for that purpose. The effect this had on 
the course of the operations was not the same. The 47th Army, 
held in the second echelon of the Voronezh Front, was concen- 
trated in good time in the area of impending battle and committed 
to action after thorough preparations. This army played a decisive 
role in the rout of the enemy grouping counter-attacking the 
right wing of the Voronezh Front. The 11th Army, transferred 
to the Western Front from the GHQ reserve, was committed 
to action without appropriate preparations, unit by unit, imme- 
diately after a long march. The results showed graphically how 
important timely and thorough preparation of troops for action 
was. This experience was taken into account and made it possible 
to achieve better results in the employment of second-echelon 
armies in the final phase of the war. 
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There are quite a few other aspects of the art of war displayed 
in the Battle of Kursk that deserve being studied. For instance, 
the skilful operational camouflage at the Voronezh Front, break- 
through of the enemy’s hasty defences in the intermediate lines 
by the Bryansk Front, repulsing of counter-attacks and large- 
scale tank engagements (Voronezh Front), night operations in the 
capture of big cities, such as Kharkov, by the troops of the Steppe 
Front, and many other operations. These aspects were all further 
developed in the latter campaigns of the war. 

In the difficult and fast-changing situation in the Battle of 
Kursk the troop control system proved equal to the occasion from 
both operational and tactical points of view. The commanders of 
the fronts, armies and other formations, and their staffs, were 
supplied in good time with information about all the changes in 
the situation and reacted to them quickly and on the whole 
correctly. 

As former chief of staff of the Voronezh Front, I remember 
especially well the days of heavy fighting in the south of the Kursk 
Bulge and then in the sector of Belgorod and Kharkov. The situa- 
tion in the sector held by the Front was often difficult and at times 
critical. But the enemy’s powerful air strikes, his penetration into 
the operational depth of our defences and his panzer counter- 
attacks at Bogodukhov could not upset our system of command. 
The army staffs headed by Generals V. A. Penkovsky, A. P. Pi- 
lipenko, P. M. Verkholovich, N. I. Lyamin, G. S. Lukin, A. G. Ba- 
tyunya, V. S. Bensky, M. A. Shalin, V. I. Baskakov, F. I. Kachev, 
S. I. Tereshkin and A. A. Gryzlov, and by Colonels Y. V. Ivanov 
and G. S. Lukyanchenko enabled the front commands to exercise 
firm and uninterrupted control over troops at all stages of the 
Battle of Kursk. This was made possible by uninterrupted recon- 
naissance, establishment of the network of well-sited main and 
alternate command posts, availability of reserve communication 
means, and the use of wireless at all levels. Staff officers very 
often visited field units to check on the fulfilment of the front 
command’s orders and assist lower headquarters. The experience 
in troop control amassed in this battle was enriched in the subse- 
quent operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Such in general outline is the experience of the Battle of Kursk 
and its effect on the development of Soviet strategy and opera- 
tional skill. 


Lieutenant-General 


PYOTR VASHURIN* 


Tactics Employed 
by Ground Forces 
in the Battle 

of Kursk 


The Battle of Kursk was a landmark in the development of 
tactics, as well as of strategy and operational skill. This was due 
to a number of factors and primarily to the development of the 
means of warfare, better technical equipment of the Soviet forces 
and creative assimilation of fighting ea;:<rience. 

The ground forces were constantly receiving new, improved 
equipment. Our commanders indefatigably generalised combat 
experience and made skilful use of Soviet troops’ lofty morale and 
fighting efficiency. The officers kept a watchful eye on the changes 
in the enemy’s weapons and methods of war conduct. Bearing all 
these factors in mind, the commanders and staff officers worked 
towards improving the order of battle and sought for the most 
expedient methods of employing tanks, artillery, infantry and 
specialist troops in battle, controlling them in ‘combat and co-ordi- 


nating their actions. : 


* Lieutenant-General Uashurin is deputy commander of the Frunze Military 
Academy. : 
1—835 
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Further progress was made in the fighting at Kursk in the 
organisation of defences and conduct of defensive battle. In the 
summer of 1943 our defences were organised to a considerably 
greater depth than in 1941-42 and the defence zones had a more 
ramified system of connected trenches (6-8 kilometres of trenches 
and approach passages per kilometre of frontage). 

For the first time the tactical defence zone was organised in 
two lines with the overall depth of 15-20 kilometres. Each line 
had two or three positions with a system of trenches and approach 
passages and a dense network of installations and obstacles. In 
the main line there were three positions 1.2-2 kilometres away 
from one another. The first trench was the forward edge of the 
battle area. Before it were either the positions of the combat 
security units or advance positions. 

The main element of a defensive position was the battalion de- 
fence area (2-2.5 kilometres in frontage and 1.5-2 kilometres in 
depth). Each battalion area had a strong-point which included the 
greater part of the forces of the strong-points of companies and 
reserves united by a common system of fire and obstacles. These 
areas were organised for perimeter defence, notably against 
tanks. The battalion areas were united into regimental sectors 
which formed the basis of the defence lines. 

Because of the increase in manpower and material resources 
and the need to contain the enemy’s massed attacks, our regi- 
ments, divisions and corps were given narrower zones to defend 
in the Battle of Kursk. The divisional defence zone was reduced 
to 8-14 kilometres and the regimental, to 4-5 kilometres. 

All this, alongside the increased combat capabilities of our 
troops, made it possible to double and treble tactical troop and 
weapons densities. In the battle on the approaches to Moscow 
there were 0.4-0.5 infantry battalion and 7-12 guns and mortars 
per kilometre of frontage, and in the Battle of Kursk there were 
0.9-1.1 infantry battalions, 26-40 guns and mortars, and 3-4 tanks 
and self-propelled guns per kilometre. Such densities allowed the 
fire power of our defences to be enhanced considerably. 

Artillery and mortar fire in combination with small-arms fire 
became the basis of the fire system, the overall depth of the 
artillery fire system coming to 10-12 kilometres. The equipment 
of troops with automatic weapons made it possible to organise 
fire zones to the depth of up to 400 metres in front of the forward 
edge of the battle area. In the defensive phase of the Battle of 
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Kursk the density of small-arms fire was increased to 13-14 
rounds per metre (as against 3-5 rounds in the defensive opera- 
tions in 1942). 

By far the greatest changes occurred in the organisation of 
anti-tank defences. This applied primarily to the anti-tank fire 
system. In all important tank-prone sectors it was organised both 
in front of the forward line and in the entire depth of the tactical 
defence zone. All kinds of artillery, anti-tank rifles and flame- 
throwers were used in fighting enemy panzers. Skilful use was 
made of this fire in combination with the system of artificial and 
natural anti-tank obstacles. 

The anti-tank defence in the Battle of Kursk, unlike that in 
the preceding years of the war, was organically linked with the 
fire systems of the forces deployed for battle and with the obsta- 
cles. Wide use was made of company anti-tank strong-points which 
were reinforced each by 4-6 guns, 15-20 anti-tank rifles, a platoon 
of sappers, and several tanks and self-propelled guns. The density 
of anti-tank weapons rose sharply. In tank-prone sectors it reached 
25-30 anti-tank guns and 1,500-2,000 anti-tank mines per kilo- 
metre of frontage. 

A special role in fighting enemy panzers was played by anti- 
tank artillery reserves and mobile obstacle-setting detachments. 
Anti-tank artillery reserves consisted of one or two batteries in 
an infantry regiment, up to a battalion in a division, and up to a 
regiment in a corps. Mobile obstacle detachments consisted of a 
sapper squad or platoon in a regiment, up to two sapper platoons 
in a division, and a truck-mounted sapper company with 500-700 
anti-tank mines in a corps. 

Anti-tank artillery reserves and mobile obstacle-setting detach- 
ments helped strengthen anti-tank defences in the course of battle 
in sectors threatened most by tanks. In the fighting for Ponyri on 
July 7-9, for instance, the density of anti-tank weapons in the 
307th Infantry Division of the 13th Army was brought by ma- 
noeuvre to 70 guns per kilometre of frontage. As a result, the 
enemy failed to achieve success in this sector of the front despite 
the desperate massed panzer attacks. 

Wide use was made of tanks and self-propelled guns to enhance 
the stability of the anti-tank defences of infantry units, to which 
they were attached in the following proportions: up to a tank 
company per infantry battalion and up to a battalion per first-line 
infantry regiment. Part of the tank brigades and tank and self- 


ue 
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propelled gun regiments detailed to the infantry divisions of the 
6th Guards and 7th Guards armies were employed, for instance, 
as fire emplacements or for ambushes in tank-prone sectors. ‘Tanks 
and self-propelled guns were also employed in tank-proof 
areas. ° 

The wide use of armour created new possibilities for stepping 
up the activity of the defending forces. The commanders of the 
infantry divisions reinforced with tank units manoeuvred exten- 
sively with their troops and weapons and counter-attacked more 
frequently. 

This is testified to by the fact that between 75 and 100 per cent 
of all the tank brigades and tank and self-propelled gun regiments 
on both the Central and the Voronezh Front manoeuvred re- 
peatedly in the course of the fighting. 

The enemy air force being active to the maximum, serious at- 
tention was devoted to anti-aircraft defence. With a shortage of 
anti-aircraft artillery, the troops used up to 25 or 30 per cent of 
the machine-guns and anti-tank rifles in the main defence line 
against low-flying planes. In the depth, the percentage was higher 
still. 

The defensive stage of the Battle of Kursk was distinguished 
not only by the activity of our troops but by the staunch fight 
they put up to hold both the main line and the rearward lines of 
defence. Our troops engaged the attacking enemy on the ap- 
proaches to the forward line. A big role here was played not only 
by long-range artillery fire and air strikes but by the stubborn re- 
sistance of the combat security units. To repulse the enemy panzer 
attacks against our main defence lines, our troops employed artil- 
lery of all description, tanks, self-propelled guns, flame-throwers 
and planes dropping anti-tank bombs. 

The success of Soviet operations was ensured by the skilful 
co-operation of the services and all elements of the order of battle, 
and by widespread counter-attacks in accordance with ready 
plans. Co-operation was most effective when the enemy infantry 
breaking through our lines was cut off from tanks. by fire and 
destroyed before it could dig in on captured ground. In the event 
of penetration by large enemy forces, the defending divisions 
turned back their flanks in the penetration areas and destroyed the 
enemy by fire and the second-echelon and reserve forces. 

It was our troops’ high morale that mainly predetermined their 
staunchness and activity in the Battle of Kursk. Their profound 
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ideological convictions, ardent patriotism and boundless devo- 
tion to their country gave them added strength and courage, and 
inspired mass heroism. Soviet fighting men mastered combat skill, 
displayed initiative and ingenuity. All these qualities were culti- 
vated in them by the comnianders and political workers. 

It ought to be stressed that in the Battle of Kursk our troops 
employed the kind of methods of deployment and defence that 
made it possible quickly to break up the enemy attack and switch 
from the strategic defensive to the strategic offensive without 
any considerable pause. 

Offensive tactics were further developed in the Battle of Kursk 
too. We elaborated and successfully employed new methods of 
organising and conducting an offensive that facilitated the break- 
through of the enemy’s deliberate, deeply-echeloned trench de- 
fences. A correct choice of the direction of the main attack for 
the formations, adoption of a deep-echeloned order of battle, 
massing of forces in the direction of the main attack, mounting of 
artillery and air offensive strikes, large-scale troop manoeuvre on 
the battlefield, and close co-operation of the different fighting 
arms and the Air Force—all this and much else was further de- 
veloped there. 

In the summer of 1943 the enemy switched to deep trench de- 
fences consisting of two lines to the overall depth of up to 15 k- 
lometres. And so in planning the offensive it was necessary to 
determine the depth of advance of the infantry formations, which 
were assigned three objectives. The immediate objective assigned 
to an infantry corps, for instance, was to breach the enemy’s main 
line of resistance and a further objective was to break through 
the second defence line. The task for the day was to capture fa- 
vourable positions to press home the attack with the forces of 
the second echelon or the army’s mobile group. 

The strengthening of the enemy’s defences and the need to 
breach them on the very first day of the operation (in order not 
to give him time to regroup his forces and plug the gap) made it 
necessary to narrow down the zone of attack to 2-3 kilometres in 
the case of divisions and to 1-1.5 kilometres in the case of regi- 
ments. In these conditions the zone of attack and the divisional 
(regimental) penetration area now coincided. What this actually 
amounted to was concentration of forces and higher tactical den- 
sities. The latter reached 4-6 infantry battalions, 7-20 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, and more than 100 guns and mortars per 
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kilometre of penetration frontage, or several times as many as in 
the battle on the approaches to Moscow. 

The commanders and the headquarters fully mastered the art 
of mass employment of manpower and weapons. For instance, the 
16th Guards Infantry Corps of the 11th Guards Army, which 
advanced on a front of 22 kilometres, succeeded in concentrating 
up to 75 per cent of its battalions, 92 per cent of the guns and 
mortars, and 93 per cent of the tanks and self-propelled guns in 
a 7-kilometre-wide penetration area. One could cite very many 
other similar examples. 

Further progress was also made in co-ordinating the combat 
employment of the troops and materials of the different arms of 
services. Tanks and infantry, artillery and aviation, engineers 
and other specialist forces applied fighting methods that enabled 
them to make the most effective use of their potentialities in an 
all-arms combat. These included surprise and simultaneous attacks 
by tanks and infantry after artillery and air strikes, timely com- 
mitment to action of the second echelons and reserves, shifting 
of artillery fire, change of fire positions, manoeuvre on the bat- 
tlefield, etc. 

The theory of offensive in depth, thoroughly elaborated in our 
army back in the 1930s, was now confirmed and developed fur- 
ther: the advancement of the artillery and mortar positions to the 
forward line had made it possible to neutralise the enemy dispo- 
sitions to a greater depth; artillery fire became more effective due 
to timely changes in positions and increased range of artillery 
and mortars, and wider use of tanks and aircraft for tactical aims. 
Besides building up strong forces for the break-through, consid- 
erable manpower and material resources were held back to step up 
the momentum of the attack and exploit the success in depth. 

The changes that had occurred in the conditions for waging 
offensive since the battles at Moscow and Stalingrad made it 
necessary to switch from single-echelon to deeply-echeloned battle 
formations. This was especially typical of the formations and 
units of the 11th Guards Army whose troops were deployed in 
two and sometimes even three echelons. The deployment of the 
battle formations in depth made it possible, not only to deliver a 
powerful initial blow at the enemy defences, but actively to in- 
fluence the course and the outcome of the battle. 

The tactical methods of employing the different arms of the 
service were further improved.. - a 
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Wide use was made in the offensive of artillery and air power 
to fully neutralise the enemy’s first line of defence and give fire 
support to the attacking infantry and tanks. Artillery paved the 
way to the infantry and tanks and gave them support and cover 
throughout. 

Artillery groupings increased in fire power as well as numbers. 
Long-range artillery groups were formed in infantry corps and 
sometimes in divisions, and infantry support artillery groups in 
divisions, according to the number of first-line regiments. Some- 
times these groups were subordinated to the commanders of in- 
fantry regiments, and this fully justified itself. Artillery bombard- 
ments became longer and barrage fire rose in importance. Unlike 
successive fire concentration in the initial period of the war, the 
rolling barrage fire in the Battle of Kursk made it possible to 
destroy enemy troops and fire weapons and constantly to support 
infantry and tank attacks to the depth of up to 1,500 metres. 

For the duration of the battle, units were reinforced with self- 
propelled guns as well as artillery and tanks. An infantry divi- 
sion advancing in the direction of the army’s main effort was, as 
a rule, reinforced with a tank brigade or with one tank regiment 
and one self-propelled artillery regiment. 

Engineer support was improved. Particular attention was devoted 
to the organisation of the assault positions, reconnaissance and 
mine-clearing. Mobile obstacle-setting detachments became a 
constant element of the fighting formations. The number of sapper 
companies in penetration areas almost doubled. 

The methods of breaching defences were perfected. The attacks 
were as a rule delivered with the adjoining flanks of infantry 
formations. This made it possible to unite the efforts of the for- 
mations in the army’s most important direction, widen the gap 
and create favourable conditions for the employment of mobile 
troops. As distinct from the offensives in the initial period of the 
war, our troops now made use of the first trench, 150-200 metres 
away from the enemy’s forward line, as an assault position. The 
short assault launched all along the line with close tank support 
sharply reduced losses. 

In break-through actions tanks kept 200-400 metres ahead of 
infantry, firing on the move and destroying the enemy fire em- 
placements which hampered our infantry’s advance. Infantry 
troops, together with the engineers, helped tanks overcome ob- 
structions. Artillery fire was lifted depending on the speed of ad- 
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vance of the battle formations. To breach the second line, second- 
echelon infantry regiments and sometimes even divisions were 
committed. Insufficient fire power and the small number of in- 
fantry support tanks assigned to neutralise the enemy’s third line 
often forced us to send tank and mechanised corps into battle 
prematurely in order to complete the breach of the main defence 
line. This ensured rapid advance to the second defence line and 
its capture by the joint efforts of tank formations and advance 
infantry units with support from the air. 

Unit commanders began to avoid head-on attacks, and instead 
made wide use of enveloping and outflanking movements, launched 
attacks at night. Combat and security support was sharply im- 
proved. The high pace of attack inevitably demanded that the 
enemy be engaged in head-on clashes, water barriers forced 
without halting and the enemy pursued relentlessly. Here an 
important part was played by tank and cavalry formations. 

Troop control was constantly improved in offensive fighting and 
did not interrupt for a single moment. A positive role in this was 
played by its further centralisation, by the clear-cut definition of 
the commander’s place in battle and wide use of radio and mes- 
Sage-carrying agencies, including liaison aircraft. Command posts 
were brought closer to troops and operational staff groups were 
assigned to formations (particularly armoured). Very important 
for efficient troop control was the presence at the command (ob- 
servation) post of the commanders of the co-operating units and 
formations of the different services. 

On the whole all this testified to our troops’ growing skill in 
preparing and conducting offensive battles. 

The successes in the Battle of Kursk would not have been scored 
without the colossal day-to-day job done in training and educat- 
ing Soviet troops, without effective political work to enhance 
their morale. Special efforts were made to help some of them to 
overcome their fear of tanks, to train them to be unyielding in 
defence and resolute in attack. Our victory in this battle was a 
consequence of the heightened efficiency and fighting experience 
of the commanders and staff officers. 

The brilliant outcome of the Battle of Kursk graphically testified 
to the continued development of all the elements of the Soviet 
art of war, including tactics: ~ _ . 


Marshal 
PAVEL ROTMISTROV* 


The Role 

of Armoured Forces 
in the Battle 

of Kursk 


By the beginning of the Battle of Kursk armoured and mecha- 
nised troops had become the Soviet Army’s main striking and 
mobile force. Tanks were produced in large numbers, and by the 
summer of 1943 five tank armies of equal strength were formed 
in addition to a large number of tank and mechanised corps, and 
numerous separate tank brigades and tank and _ self-propelled 
artillery regiments. Insofar as the requirements of the art of war 
were concerned, we had to all practical purposes solved the ques- 
tion of organised armour concentration. 

Analysing the role of armoured forces in the Battle of Kursk, 
one must say that never before in the history of wars had such a 
mass of armour been used on the battlefield. The enemy commit- 
ted to action more than half the panzer and motorised divisions 
he had on the Soviet-German front, while we employed all the 
tank forces and the majority of the tank and mechanised corps. 
* Hero of the Soviet Union Pavel Rotmistrov, D. Sc., Chief Marshal of 
eae ans, Forces, commanded the 5th Guards Tank Army in the Battle 
(a) UursR. 
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The nazi Command employed 2,700 tanks and assault guns in 
the advance on Kursk from the north and south. The Soviet 
Command confronted it with even more powerful armoured 
forces. At the beginning of the defensive battle in the Kursk 
Bulge the Central and Voronezh fronts had more than 3,500 tanks 
and self-propelled guns. This testified to the vast importance the 
opponents attached to the mission assigned to armour. 

One cannot confine oneself to generalities in speaking of the 
important role the armoured forces played in the Battle of Kursk. 
It is necessary also to say a few words about Soviet tankmen’s 
practical deeds. 

When the nazis launched their offensive against Kursk from 
the north and south on July 5, their panzers, constantly supported 
from the air, struck powerful blows at General N. P. Pukhov’s 
13th Army, General I. M. Chistyakov’s 6th Guards Army and 
General M. S. Shumilov’s 7th Guards Army. The troops of these 
armies, displaying unparalleled heroism and staunchness, had a 
hard time beating off enemy armour attacks. On the first day of 
the fighting they could not be supported by the bulk of the Soviet 
armoured forces which were still some distance away from the 
forward line of our defence. In the morning of the second day, 
however, the 13th and 6th Guards armies received help from 
General M. Y. Katukov’s Ist Tank Army, General A. G. Rodin’s 
2nd Tank Army, the 2nd Guards and 5th Guards tank corps, and 
the 19th Tank Corps. Our troops’ resistance stiffened. Joining 
infantry and artillery in the second defence line, the tank units 
formed a sort of armoured shield against which the enemy panzer 
attacks were of no avail. In this defensive battle the Soviet ar- 
moured forces passed with flying colours through the difficult test 
they were subjected to by the German panzer divisions armed 
with powerful new tanks. 

The might of our armoured forces manifested itself better still 
in the counter-offensive. Together with infantry and artillery, the 
tank brigades and regiments breached the enemy’s strong defences, 
and the five tank armies and 15 separate tank and mechan- 
ised corps sent into action soon afterwards helped ensure the success 
of the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov operations. The nazi Com- 
mand’s attempts to check our advance with panzer counter- 
strikes could do nothing to save it from disaster. We scored a 
great victory, and much credit for it should go to Soviet tankmen. 
The massive employment of tanks in the Battle of Kursk proved 
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that in modern warfare armour was the decisive force in both 
defence and attack. 

Some scholars argue that there was really no tank encounter 
in the Prokhorovka area, that the 5th Guards Tank Army’s op- 
erations on July 12 were an unconsummated counter-blow. 

This argument holds no water. 

What actually happened in the Prokhorovka area on July 12? 

Towards the end of the day on July 9, the enemy succeeded in 
penetrating our lines in the southern part of the Kursk Bulge to 
the depth of 30-35 kilometres. The situation required decisive 
steps to smash the advancing enemy grouping. The Voronezh 
Front, however, lacked the necessary resources to fulfil this mis- 
sion and the Soviet Command decided to send strategic reserves 
into battle and achieve this aim with a powerful counter-blow. 

A big role was assigned to the 5th Guards Tank Army, which 
had been transferred to the Voronezh Front from the GHQ reserve. 
By the end of the day on July 9 this army had deployed north- 
west of Prokhorovka after covering a distance of 360 kilometres 
from the Ostrogozhsk area. In the morning of July 12 it was to 
mount a counter-attack in the direction of Yakovlevo and Toma- 
rovka and, together with the Ist Tank and 5th Guards and 6th 
Guards armies, destroy the nazi panzer grouping. 

On receiving the assignment, the army personnel set out in- 
tensively to prepare for its fulfilment. The enemy, however, upset 
our plans. He regrouped his considerable panzer forces in the 
direction of Prokhorovka and on July 11 mounted a powerful 
attack on Prokhorovka from the west, pushing back our infantry. 
He also succeeded in rolling back our infantry south of Prokho- 
rovka. 

It was in this complex situation and in the absence of detailed 
information about the strength of the enemy grouping and its in- 
tentions that the Voronezh Front launched a counter-attack in 
the morning of July 12. 

It should be stressed that although the Front on the whole 
remained on the defensive, the troops assigned for the counter- 
attack launched the offensive as planned on July 12. No sooner 
had the 5th Guards Tank Army gone into the offensive than the 
German panzer force resumed its advance on Prokhorovka. The 
two mighty waves of armour precipitated towards each other. In 
the ensuing meeting engagement both sides sought to gain the 
upper hand. 
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The battle formations of the opposing tank units got inter- 
mingled in the very first few hours of the encounter. The battle 
went on the whole day. At some points the units of the 5th Guards 
Tank Army gained ground, at others the enemy made some prog- 
ress. Both sides suffered heavy losses on that day, losing about 
300 tanks each. 

In short, the counter-blow at Prokhorovka developed into a 
meeting engagement. 

The 5th Guards Tank Army, however, did not fulfil its mis- 
sion, which was to reach the Yakovlevo and Pokrovka area on 
July 12. There were quite a few reasons for that. 

First, the enemy’s superiority in strength: the nazis had about 
700 panzers, including more than 100 heavy vehicles, in the direc- 
tion of the main attack. The troops of the first echelon of the 5th 
Guards Tank Army locked in battle with this group had slightly 
over 500 tanks, of which 200 were light ones. This army had 
only 35 heavy tanks and self-propelled guns. 

Secondly, our troops’ withdrawal to Prokhorovka on July 11 
brought to nought the two days of intensive preparations for the 
5th Guards Tank Army’s counter-attack and made it necessary 
to assign new assault positions to the corps and to organise their 
co-operation from scratch. And there was too little time for that. 

Thirdly, at the height of battle the army’s commander did not 
have the necessary resources to exploit the success in the direction 
of the main attack because the army’s second echelon and re- 
serves had been used up to eliminate the danger of its flanks being 
turned by the enemy. 

Fourthly, the army’s counter-attack was not adequately sup- 
ported by artillery and air force. 

Although the army failed to rout the enemy grouping, it nev- 
ertheless succeeded, together with General A. S. Zhadov’s 5th 
Guards Army, in halting the enemy and forcing him to assume 
the defensive. This had a decisive effect on the course of the battle 
in this sector. 

The 5th Guards Tank Army’s operations in the offensive 
against Belgorod and Kharkov were also instructive. 

It was there, for the first time in the war, that the 5th Guards 
Tank and Ist Tank armies successfully carried their attack to a 
great depth. wi ae a 

These armies fulfilled their mission as frontline echelons de- 
signed to exploit success. The experience they gained in this 
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operation was widely applied in the subsequent offensives of the 
Great Patriotic War. - ‘ 

Particularly noteworthy is the experience acquired in the 
commitment of the army to action and its operations on the first 
day of the battle, for the successful operations of the Soviet troops 
in the depth of the enemy’s defences depended to a large extent 
on the timely and successful commitment of the army. The tank 
army could display its fighting efficiency, manoeuvrability and 
speed only after it had penetrated into the operational depth of 
the enemy’s defences. At that time we were not sufficiently expe- 
rienced in committing large mobile formations to action. Three 
tank armies were committed in the course of the Orel operation 
without any success: they failed to break out into the operational 
depth of the enemy’s defences and display their manoeuvrability. 
And so in the course of the preparations for the Belgorod-Khar- 
kov operation the question of committing the 5th Guards Tank 
Army was the one the command of the Front and the army partic- 
ulariy concentrated upon. 

The Front commander organised artillery, air and engineer 
support for the army, while we thoroughly studied the routes by 
which it would advance to the deployment line, fixed the order 
and schedule of its advance to this line, detailed powerful advance 
units of the tank corps which were ready to complete the break- 
through of the enemy’s tactical defence zone, etc. 

What worried us very much on the first day of the offensive 
(August 3) was how long it would take General Zhadov’s 5th 
Guards Army to breach the defences in the sector where our army 
was to be committed to action. These worries proved to be in 
vain. When the advance units of the first-echelon corps of the 
tank army reached the battlefield at mid-day, the troops of the 
5th Guards Army had almost completely breached the enemy’s 
main defence line. Attacking at high speed, the advance brigades 
of the tank corps together with the infantry completed the break- 
through of the enemy’s tactical defence zone, and the army’s 
main forces reached the deployment line without much difficulty, 
outpaced the infantry battle formations and began rapidly to 
advance into the depth of the enemy defences. 

The successful commitment of the army was made possible by 
the sufficiently quick penetration of the enemy’s defences, reliable 
artillery and air support, and the combat proficiency of the army’s 
fighting men. 
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This was the first time in the Great Patriotic War that such a 
method of committing a tank army to action was employed. As 
the Front’s mobile striking force, the army did not expend its 
main forces on fighting in the enemy’s tactical defence zone and 
retained its combat capacity which enabled it to act fast in the 
depth of the defences. The deployment of two tank corps in its 
first echelon enabled the army—after it had outpaced the infantry 
—to deal telling blows to the enemy, break his resistance and 
advance 25-30 kilometres by the end of the first day. The army’s 
units, manoeuvring widely, avoided involvement in protracted 
fighting for strong-points, but tried to penetrate as deep as pos- 
sible into the enemy rear. Hence the fulfilment of the missions of 
the first day of battle. 

The Battle of Kursk enriched our art of war and was a serious 
test for our tankmen. 

Many commanders of tank and mechanised brigades and corps 
became prominent military leaders. 

The Battle of Kursk also offered an opportunity for tank lead- 
ers to acquit themselves as prospective army commanders. After 
this battle the 2nd Tank Army was placed under S. I. Bogdanov, 
who later rose to the rank of Marshal. 

Among the brigade and corps commanders who fought in the 
Battle of Kursk and later became prominent military leaders are 
A. K. Babadjanyan, I. J. Gusakovsky, D. A. Dragunsky, N. P. Kon- 
stantinov, K. A. Malygin and J. J. Yakubovsky, who showed in 
practice what an important role armoured forces play in modern 
warfare and how much tankmen can do when they are led by 
bold and able officers. 

Without seeking to pass judgment of the efficiency of this or 
that person, I should nevertheless like to single out the command- 
ers of tank and mechanised corps who particularly distinguished 
themselves in this battle. They include such illustrious generals 
as S. I. Bogdanov, A. S. Burdeiny, A. L. Getman, S. M. Krivo- 
shein, A. G. Kravchenko, P. P. Poluboyarov, V. T. Obukhov and 
M. D. Solomatin. Tank army commanders P. S. Rybalko and 
M. Y. Katukoy further enhanced their glorious reputation in this 
historic battle. 

Lastly, both sides employed the best armoured forces in the 
battle. It will be recalled that we had three tank armies and six 
separate tank and mechanised corps taking part in the defensive 
phase of the battle. 
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Mass heroism, boundless courage, staunchness in defence and 
irresistible offensive spirit—these were the Soviet troops’ distinc- 
tive qualities. The Soviet people’s love of their socialist country 
and their viclent hatred of the enemy multiplied their powers and 
inspired them to greater feats. 

Reeling under the blows dealt them by our forces in the Battle 
of Kursk, the nazi armies began to retreat, and went on retreating 
till the end of the war. 


Marshal 
AMAZASP BABADJANYAN* 


Tank and 
Mechanised Forces 


The Battle of Kursk, one of the biggest battles of the Second 
World War, remains unparalleled in scope and intensity of tank 
clashes. In all justice it may be called a tank battle, for both 
sides sought to achieve their main aims with armour. 

It is a well-known fact that our victories in separate battles 
and in the war in general were won thanks to the joint efforts of 
all fighting arms and services. But one must single out, at different 
stages of the war, an arm of the service which was given the most 
responsible assignment. Very often such assignments were per- 
formed by the armoured forces. In almost all the major operations 
in the last war the main attack and counter-attack forces were the 
armoured units. This especially applies to the Battle of Kursk. To 
achieve the aims they had set themselves as quickly as possible, 
the two sides concentrated the bulk of their armour in that area. 

On the flanks of the Kursk salient the nazi Command employed 


* In the Battle of Kursk Marshal Babadjanyan, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
commanded the 3rd Mechanised Brigade of the 3rd Mechanised Corps. 
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16 panzer and motorised divisions (61 per cent of all its mobile 
units on the Soviet-German front), numbering 2,700 tanks. In 
the direction of the main efforts, the Germans concentrated their 
best panzer units—the SS Adolf Hitler, Totenkopf and Reich di- 
visions—and the motorised Grossdeutschland Division. They were 
stiffened with new heavy Tiger and Panther tanks and Ferdinand 
assault guns. The nazi Command pinned much hope on this 
powerful assault force. 

The Soviet Command was also preparing for decisive battles. 

By the mid-summer of 1943, the Soviet people, led by their 
Communist Party, had done everything necessary to increase the 
strength of the armed forces and supply them adequately with 
weapons. Particular attention was devoted to the development 
and improvement of the armoured forces. They had received many 
new tanks and self-propelled guns, the number of tank and 
mechanised formations had been increased and their organisational 
structure improved. 

The organisation of large tank formations was proceeding 
apace. Tank armies of a new type, based on tank and mechanised 
corps, were formed shortly before the Battle of Kursk. 

Attaching particular importance to the Kursk Bulge and the 
nature of the impending battle, the Soviet Supreme Command 
concentrated the bulk of its armoured forces there: all the five 
tank armies the Soviet Armed Forces then had, 15 tank and mech- 
anised corps, and a large number of separate regiments and 
brigades. 

At the beginning of the defensive stage of the battle the Voro- 
nezh and Central fronts and the Steppe Military District (Front) 
had about 5,000 tanks and self-propelled guns. Together with the 
armoured forces of the Bryansk Front and the left wing of the 
Western Front, as well as the 3rd Guards Tank and 4th Tank 
armies and the separate tank corps committed to action in the 
course of the battle, they totalled upwards of 7,500 tanks (78 per 
cent of all the tanks and self-propelled guns then available). One 
could risk massing such armoured forces only if one were sure that 
it was there, in the Kursk area, that the fate of the campaign 
would be decided. It was a bold plan. 

In short, the two sides concentrated the bulk of their armoured 
forces, more than 10,000 tanks and self-propelled guns in all, in a 
relatively small sector of the front, a concentration without prec- 
edent at any previous stage of the war. 
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We enjoyed an overall superiority in the number of tanks. But 
to assess correctly the correlation of tank forces one must remem- 
ber that in the summer of 1943 a considerable part of the Soviet 
tanks were light ones. The Central and Voronezh fronts, for in- 
stance, had 3,600 tanks and 1,065 of them, or almost one-third, 
were light tanks. This fact considerably reduced our superiority. 
Nor should it be forgotten that our new tank armies had been 
formed on the very eve of the battle and the 4th Tank Army was 
not yet through its final organisational stage. The army head- 
quarters were staffed with young officers and were not yet ready 
for firm troop control. The higher headquarters were not very 
clear about the operational employment of new tank armies. 

All this naturally created difficulties and led to inevitable mis- 
takes and miscalculations in the quest for the most expedient 
forms and methods of using the new operational formations in 
action. Despite these shortcomings, the Battle of Kursk was in 
many respects highly instructive. Soviet troops acquired rich 
experience in conducting the basic kinds of classical operations 
with the employment of large masses of tanks organised into 
regiments, brigades, corps and armies. The massive use of the ar- 
moured forces, and particularly tank corps and armies, had a 
decisive effect on the character and results of army and front 
operations and on the battle in general. In the Battle of Kursk the 
armoured forces clearly showed that they had become capable of 
tackling the most complex tasks in both defensive and offensive 
operations. 

The employment of the armoured forces in the defensive op- 
erations on the Central and Voronezh fronts was distinguished by 
their disposition in depth, with each echelon given a definite as- 
signment. The first echelon, for instance, consisted of separate 
tank regiments, self-propelled artillery regiments and separate 
tank brigades. These were deployed within the defence zones of 
field armies and constituted the reserves of their commanders and 
of the commanders of infantry corps and divisions. Part of the 
tank regiments was employed in tank-proof areas and _strong- 
points, as well as in ambushes. The first echelon took in almost 
half the fronts’ tanks. 

Tank armies and separate tank corps constituted the second 
echelon and reserve of the fronts’ armoured forces. They were 
disposed 30-50 kilometres from the forward line and were used 
for counter-attacking the enemy groupings which had _ broken 
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through. This echelon, consisting of at least a half of the fronts’ 
tanks, was the main mobile striking force, with which the Soviet 
Command hoped to turn the tide of the defensive battle in its 
favour. 

The tank armies played a decisive role in warding off the nazis’ 
concentrated armour attacks. Our forces’ operational defences 
proved to be insuperable. 

The defensive battle was preceded by thorough preparations. 
The tank commanders and their headquarters organised joint 
exercises together with the commanders and the headquarters of 
the infantry, artillery, engineers and air units. All possible vari- 
ants of counter-attacks against the advancing enemy were played 
out on maps and terrain. Much attention was devoted to political 
work among the personnel. Nevertheless, in the course of the 
defensive battle the Soviet Command had to employ armoured 
forces in ways not provided for by its plans. 

On the Central Front a strong enemy panzer force succeeded 
in breaking through the main defence line of the 13th Army and 
in advancing to the depth of 6-8 kilometres by the end of the 
first day. Faced with this situation, General Rokossovsky, the 
Front commander, decided to strike a powerful counter-blow in 
the morning of July 6 with the view to restoring the line. The 
main role in the fulfilment of this mission was assigned to General 
Rodin’s 2nd Tank Army and General Vasilyev’s 19th Tank Corps. 

The counter-attack mounted by the 2nd Tank Army and the 
19th Tank Corps, in co-operation with the 17th Infantry Corps, 
was actually the first retaliatory tank blow delivered by the Cen- 
tral Front. Although, for a number of reasons, it did not yield 
the expected results, this counter-blow turned the tide in the de- 
fensive battle in our favour. The enemy was halted before the 
second line and the losses he sustained made him powerless to 
continue his offensive against Olkhovatka. After the counter- 
attack the 2nd Tank Army assumed the defensive in the second 
line and, together with the 13th Army, thwarted all enemy 
attempts to break through to Kursk. 

In the meantime heavy tank battles were raging in the Voro- 
nezh Front sector, where the enemy was attacking in strength 
from the area north-west of Belgorod in the direction of Oboyan 
and Kursk. The nazi grouping there consisted of about 700 tanks 
and the bulk of the air force. 

Towards the end of the first day of the fighting the enemy suc- 
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ceeded, at the cost of huge losses, in unhinging the 6th Guards 
Army’s first line of defence. The Front’s commander, General 
Vatutin, changed his decision concerning the employment of the 
tank army and the reserve tank corps. Instead of delivering the 
planned counter-attack, the Ist Tank Army and the 2nd Guards 
and 5th Guards tank corps were shifted to the second defence 
line and, together with the withdrawing divisions of the 6th Guards 
Army, put up an impregnable defence with the aim of bleeding 
the advancing enemy white and then launching a counter-attack 
to rout him. 

After a night’s march, General Katukov’s Ist Tank Army as- 
sumed the defensive on the 30-kilometre second line in the morn- 
ing of July 6, with the 6th Tank and the 3rd Mechanised corps 
in the first echelon and the 31st Tank Corps in the second. The 
defence positions on the left of the army were taken up by Gen- 
eral Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tank Corps and General Kravchen- 
ko’s 5th Guards Tank Corps, each on a front of 10 to 15 kilo- 
metres. 

In the morning of July 6 the enemy resumed the offensive with 
fresh troops in the hope of driving an armoured wedge into the 
positions of the 6th Guards Army and gaining elbow for expand- 
ing his operations. His panzer armada, however, came up against 
our powerful tank barrier. His attempt to break through to Kursk 
by the shortest route was foiled. 

The Soviet armoured units held their ground by combining fire 
from dug-in tanks with manoeuvre by part of their forces from 
depth. This method of operation in defence proved to be highly 
effective, for the tanks suffered relatively small losses from the 
enemy’s massive panzer, artillery and air attacks. 

The efforts of the tank army and the tank and mechanised 
corps were thus concentrated on holding the second and rearward 
defence lines. As a result, the stability of the operational defence 
improved sharply. The attacks by large groups of enemy panzers, 
200 to 300 vehicles each in narrow sectors of the front, were suc- 
cessfully beaten off. 

The decision to use powerful tank forces in holding defence 
lines in depth constituted a new form of their operational employ- 
ment, and it yielded tangible results. The Voronezh Front com- 
mand thus reported on this decision to GHQ: “Its implementation 
has led to the enemy’s defeat in the sector of Oboyan and his 
failure to breach our front ... and had it been decided to counter- 
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attack with tank formations, we would have expended our forces 
more quickly in the absence of a solid front of infantry troops in 
the sector of the highway and the enemy would have surely bro- 
ken through to Oboyan and then pressed on his attack on Kursk.” 

The climax of the defensive stage of the Battle of Kursk was 
the tank encounter in the Prokhorovka area between the German 
4th Panzer Army and the Soviet 5th Guards Tank Army. The lat- 
ter was moved to this sector from the Steppe Front commanded 
by General Konev. Unparalleled in the history of wars, this en- 
counter involved about 1,200 tanks on both sides and a large 
number of aircraft. The nazis’ elite panzer divisions under the 
command of General Hoth were no match in the head-on clash 
to the Soviet tank army led by General Rotmistrov. They were 
halted and then hurled back. The intensity and bitterness of the 
battle may be gauged from the fact that on the very first day the 
enemy lost about 300 vehicles. Our troops also sustained heavy 
losses. The heavy fighting went on for several days more, but on 
July 12 the Battle of Kursk reached its turning point. The enemy’s 
last attempt to turn the tide in his favour was foiled. 

The armoured forces played an especially big role in the So- 
viet counter-offensive. Employed within the fronts’ assault groups, 
they helped quickly to smash the enemy defences and exploit suc- 
cess in operational depth. 

Separate tank regiments and brigades were attached to in- 
fantry divisions and employed by a central control agency for 
close support purposes. The densities of infantry support tanks 
increased—in the 11th Guards Army, for instance, the figure was 
20-30 vehicles per kilometre of frontage. As a rule, separate tank 
and mechanised corps constituted the mobile task forces of the 
field armies. In the preceding offensive operations no other orga- 
nisational forms of armoured forces were used. On the eve of the 
Battle of Kursk there appeared new-type tank armies which were 
employed as the fronts’ mobile task forces. Military theoreticians 
at that time had not yet drawn up adequate recommendations 
concerning the employment of these armies in offensive opera- 
tions. Our Command had to look for new forms and methods of 
planning the tank armies’ operations in the impending counter- 
offensive. There were naturally miscalculations and errors. 

General Bogdanov’s 2nd Tank Army, General Rybalko’s 3rd 
Guards Tank Army and General Badanov’s 4th Tank Army played 
a major part in the elimination of the enemy’s Orel salient. But 
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the manner in which these armies were employed and their meth- 
ods of action could hardly be called successful from the opera- 
tional point of view. These three armies were used as an “ar- 
moured fist” to smash and fragmentise the enemy’s deliberate 
defences. While the 4th Tank Army advanced in one direction, 
the 2nd Tank and the 3rd Guards Tank armies set out to fulfil 
their missions by dealing successive blows to the enemy defences 
from several directions, and so in the course of the operations 
they had to regroup several times. 

Each of these tank armies had about 800 vehicles, which, when 
committed to action wisely, would have yielded decisive results 
if less haste had been made in using them. 

The 1st Tank and the 5th Guards Tank armies, constituting the 
mobile task force of the Voronezh Front, were employed with 
much success in the Belgorod-Kharkov offensive operation. They 
were committed to action after the field armies had breached the 
enemy defences to press home the attack in operational depth. Ad- 
vancing side by side, this armoured wedge made a deep cleft in 
the nazi grouping. This form of operational employment of ar- 
mour fully justified itself at the time. 

To ensure the successful progress of the operation it was ex- 
tremely important for the tank army units quickly to penetrate into 
the depth of the enemy defences. For instance, the Ist Tank 
Army’s rapid advance into the enemy’s operational depth in the 
Bogodukhov sector made it possible to strike at his flanks and 
rear, restricted his capacity for manoeuvre and undermined the 
stability of his defence system. The army’s 80-kilometre advance 
on August 4-6 brought about a sharp change in the situation in 
favour of the attacking Soviet forces. 

The battle showed that the success of the fighting in operational 
depth depended greatly on the tank armies’ uninterrupted co- 
operation with the field armies. There were considerable flaws in 
its organisation, however. The infantry was often very late in 
reaching the lines captured by the mobile forces. The tank and 
mechanised corps were thus compelled to fight for long stretches 
without infantry support. This slowed down the advance of the 
mobile troops and prevented them from advancing as fast and 
deep as they could. 

Nor was their manoeuvrability always used to good effect. This 
was chiefly due to the fact that the command of the fronts did 
not always adopt timely decisions. The 5th Guards Tank Army, 
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for instance, made little progress in its advance towards Zolochev 
on August 4 and 5, suffering heavy losses in the face of the bitter 
resistance put up by the enemy, and that when the breach made 
in the enemy defences in the Bogodukhov sector offered excellent 
opportunities to this army. 

Considerable experience was gained in the Belgorod-Kharkov 
operation in employing armoured forces against the enemy’s 
operational reserves. This struggle assumed different forms, the 
most common being the meeting engagement. Meeting engage- 
ments fought by the Soviet tank corps with a large enemy panzer 
force in the Bogodukhov and Akhtyrka areas on August 11 to 21 
were not quite successful. At the outset the Voronezh Front’s 
armour was dispersed and operated on a wide front. Taking 
advantage of the slow advance of our tank corps, the enemy 
brought up reserves, stabilised the front south of Bogodukhov 
and knocked together a counter-attacking force that went into 
action in favourable conditions. We had not fully discovered the 
enemy’s plans or the intentions of his reserves as they moved up. 
Nor had we established the time of his counter-attack. As a re- 
sult, our tank armies were compelled to fight in inadequate 
strength, without reliable artillery, air and infantry support. They 
did not go into action against the large enemy panzer grouping at 
the same time: the Ist Tank Army began parrying its blows on 
August 11 and the 5th Guards Tank Army, on the 12th. To make 
things worse still, their units entered the battle at different times. 
East of Akhtyrka our tank forces were also committed to action 
separately. That was one of the main reasons why the enemy 
Akhtyrka grouping was not quickly wiped out. 

The field armies were late in arriving in the areas of the tank 
encounters. The air support given the fighting troops was weak. 
Our armoured formations bore the brunt of the struggle against 
the powerful enemy force at the most crucial moments of the 
battle on a wide front under constant attacks from the air. Pinned 
down by the enemy, our tank armies could not take full advan- 
tage of their manoeuvrability. The analysis of the experience 
obtained in employing large masses of tanks in the Battle of Kursk 
thus allows concrete conclusions to be drawn. 

It should first be said that armoured and mechanised troops can 
perform the most diverse and complex missions in a defensive 
operation waged by a front. In the Battle of Kursk the defensive 
actions of armoured units differed from sector to sector. The 
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action of the tank forces of the Voronezh Front differed substan- 
tially from that on the Central Front. While the 2nd Tank Army 
and separate tank corps of the Central Front went over to defence 
in the second line after a counter-blow and decimated the enemy 
by fire from stationary positions and jabbing counter-attacks, the 
Ist Tank Army and the separate tank corps of the Voronezh 
Front, withdrawing under the pressure of the numerically superior 
enemy forces, wore them down in the intermediate defence lines. 
The fighting proved that a counter-attack was effective only when 
delivered by a sufficiently strong force and if the participating 
tank armies and corps well co-ordinated their efforts in time and 
lace. 

7 To be successful, a counter-attack must be preceded by skilfully 
organised artillery and air bombardment. It also requires continued 
air and artillery support to the advancing forces throughout the 
depth of the mission. 

The separate tank regiments and brigades, attached to infantry 
divisions, were used chiefly for jabbing counter-attacks against 
the enemy units which had driven a wedge into our defences. 
Success in counter-attacks was also achieved as a result of the co- 
ordinated efforts of the tank, infantry and anti-tank reserves and 
the adequate artillery and engineer support given to them. If a 
counter-attack was inexpedient, the tanks fought the enemy with 
fire from stationary positions or ambushes. 

In the course of the defensive battle of the two fronts separate 
tank units manoeuvred on a wide scale, moving from uncommitted 
renee to dangerous sectors, and reinforced the defending units 
there. 

The Orel operation proved correct the Soviet military theory 
that the employment of tank armies and tank corps in breaching 
the enemy’s deliberate defences entails heavy losses and weakens 
their striking power, depriving the command of the front and the 
pee: of a powerful tool of exploiting success in operational 

epth. 

The experience gained in employing the 2nd, 4th and espe- 
cially 3rd Guards tank armies showed that they were capable of 
repeatedly redeploying from one sector of the front to another. 
But the direction of the attacks of tank formations should not be 
changed too often in one operation. This leads to the premature 
wear of engines and running gear. Its mission changed six times 
in the course of a single operation, the 3rd Guards Tank Army, 
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for instance, covered more than 500 kilometres without achieving 
any major operational results. 

The Orel operation, and particularly the actions of the 4th 
Tank Army and the Ist, 5th and 25th separate tank corps of the 
Western Front, showed that it was utterly inexpedient to employ 
large tank formations on broken ground abounding in forests, 
rivers, ravines and other natural anti-tank obstacles. 

Our tank and mechanised corps and tank armies were most 
effectively employed in the counter-offensive against Belgorod and 
Kharkov. Only the advance brigades of the tank armies and corps 
took part in completing the breach of the enemy’s tactical de- 
fence zone. The main forces were held back for action in opera- 
tional depth as mobile task forces. This enabled the Voronezh and 
Steppe fronts not only quickly to break through the enemy’s tacti- 
cal defence zone but to carry on the attack to a depth of up to 
150 kilometres. 

In this same operation our tank and mechanised corps and 
tank armies amassed much experience in warding off the counter- 
attacks of powerful enemy armoured forces. Different forms of 
action were employed here: occupation of the defence lines by 
the tank armies at short notice (in the Bogodukhoy area), rede- 
ployment of a tank army to a defence zone held by a field army 
with the aim of reinforcing it (in repelling a counter-attack on 
Bogodukhov from the west) and joint counter-manoeuvre by tank 
and mechanised corps and field army units (in enveloping the 
left flank of the enemy’s Akhtyrka grouping). 

The counter-offensive at Kursk showed that thanks to the as- 
signment of tank and mechanised corps to the armies’ assault 
groupings, and of tank armies to the fronts’ assault groupings, the 
enemy’s tactical defence zone was successfully breached on the 
very first day of the operation. On the days that followed the 
whole of the operational defence was torn asunder. 

The advance of the tank and mechanised corps and tank armies 
was most effective when they co-operated with the infantry and 
the neighbouring tank and mechanised units. 

The battle against the enemy’s operational reserves in the Bo- 
godukhov and Akhtyrka areas showed that a tank army must 
always be ready to perform several different missions in the 
course of an operation. ; 

The fighting experience gained in the Battle of Kursk in general 
and the experience acquired in the employment of armoured 
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forces in particular are invaluable primarily on account of the 
fact that the two powerful opponents clashed after thorough prep- 
arations and in accordance with plan. The battles involving 
large armoured forces on both sides, the diverse forms of their 
employment and methods of action, and the difficulties met with 
in controlling and directing tank formations bring us closer to 
the concepts of modern warfare now taking shape. 


Air Marshal 
SERGEI RUDENKO* 


The Gaining 

of Air Supremacy 
and Air Operations 
in the Battle 

of Kursk 


Preparing for the offensive in the Kursk Bulge, the enemy pinned 
much hope on massed panzer and air attacks. On June 18, 1943, 
Field-Marshal von Kluge wrote Hitler that an offensive in accor- 
dance with the Citadel Plan offered the best solution and that 
this made indispensable the employment of the maximum number 
of tanks and strong air support. 

Under this plan, the nazi Command intended to apply well- 
tested methods. It hoped to breach our defences north and south 
of Kursk by surprise concentrated armour attacks and air strikes 
and then to advance quickly in converging directions with the aim 
of encircling the forces of the Central and Voronezh fronts. This 
method, it must be said, had enabled the enemy to achieve success 
in 1941 and 1942. 

In planning the new offensive, however, the nazis overlooked 
the fact that the strength ratio in the air had changed by the 


* ‘Marshal Rudenko. Hero of the Soviet Union, commanded the 16th Air 
Army in the Battle of Kursk. 
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summer of 1943, and that we now could concentrate air power, 
particularly the fighter arm, on a scale exceeding the Luftwaiffe’s 
possibilities, Our aircraft were now much better than before. The 
task before the Air Force was to gain command of the air not 
only in some sectors but all along the Soviet-German front. 

There were two major landmarks on the way of the Soviet Air 
Force’s conquest of air supremacy—the air operations in May 
and June 1943. The first, from May 6 to 8, was carried out by 
six air armies (Ist, 2nd, 8th, 15th, 16th and 17th) against 17 
enemy airfields from Smolensk to the Sea of Azov. The operation 
involved the destruction of German aircraft on the ground and 
aerial combats over enemy-held territory. The operation pursued 
far-reaching aims and was carried out on a wide front of 1.200 
kilometres and to a great depth of about 200 kilometres. It was 
preceded by thorough aerial reconnaissance which pinpointed the 
German air bases and ascertained the operational schedule of the 
Luftwaffe units so that our planes attacked the enemy airfields 
when most of the aircraft and flying personnel were there. 

The operation was prepared in strict secrecy. The first massed 
attack thus came as a complete surprise to the enemy and was 
highly effective. In the morning of May 6, the Soviet Air Force 
flew 434 sorties and destroyed 215 German aircraft. All told, 
more than 500 enemy planes were put out of action in the three 
days of the operation. Our own losses were one-fourth as many. 

The second operation was carried out a month later (from 
June 8 to 10) by three air armies (1st, 2nd and 15th) and long- 
range bombers. This time 28 airfields, used mainly by bombers, 
were attacked. The enemy’s losses as a result of this operation 
exceeded 220 aircraft. 

Before the Battle of Kursk, the Luftwaffe repeatedly tried to 
hamper the deployment of our troops and the course of defence 
work. Large groups of bombers with fighter escort raided the 
Kursk and Kastornoye railway junctions. 

More than 540 German aircraft took part in the raids on Kursk 
in the day on June 2 and about 300 in the night. They were 
opposed by 280 fighters of the 2nd and 16th air armies and 106 
fighters of the 101st Air Defence Division. Bitter aerial tussles 
were fought on that day at the approaches to Kursk. Our fighters 
shot down 104 enemy aircraft, and anti-aircraft artillery, another 
41. These heavy losses compelled the German Command to stop 
using bombers for day-time raids on our rear objectives. 
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The losses suffered before the Battle of Kursk weakened the 
German air force considerably. The nazi Command was forced 
to scrape up all the reserves to replenish the losses and restore 
the combat power of its squadrons. 

Preparing for the decisive offensive in the Kursk Bulge, the 
nazi Command assigned about 70 per cent of all its air power 
on the Soviet-German front for Operation Citadel. Units of the 
6th Air Fleet under the command of General Ritter von Greim 
were based on the airfields in the Orel salient and the squadrons 
of General Wolfgang Richthofen’s 4th Air Fleet were located 
around Kharkov and Belgorod. 

Together with the 4th Bomber Corps, which was not included 
in any air fleet, the enemy had more than 2,000 aircraft. Many 
squadrons were made up of improved Heinkel 111 bombers, new 
Henschel 129 attack aircraft and Focke-Wulf 190 fighter-bomb- 
eS: 

The Soviet Supreme Command also took steps to reinforce our 
air arm at Kursk. The 16th Air Army of the Central Front and 
the 2nd Air Army of the Voronezh Front received several air 
corps from the GHQ reserve. At the beginning of July the 16th 
Air Army had 1,034 combat aircraft and General Krasovsky’s 
2nd Air Army had 881. 

Moreover, GHQ assigned General Sudets’ 17th Air Army of 
the South-Western Front (735 aircraft) for operations in the 
defence zone of the Voronezh Front. All told, these three armies 
had 2,650 aircraft, or 40 per cent more than the enemy. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet Command had considerable reserves, the 5th Air 
Army of the Steppe (Reserve) Front. 

Every care was taken to conceal our preparations for the fight- 
ing in the Kursk Bulge from the enemy. The following episode 
gives a good idea of how much significance we attached to keep- 
ing our plans secret. One day in June, Colonel G. K. Prussa- 
kov, intelligence chief of the 16th Air Army, came in to re- 
port and, along with the map, brought photographs of two 
small groves south of Orel. They concealed a large number 
of German tanks. Judging by the track traces and other evi- 
dence, the enemy was hiding about two panzer divisions in those 
groves. wt ‘ 

Tank concentrations are always a tempting target for the air 
force. And so | immediately decided to bomb these two small 


groves and knock out two large panzer units. 
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Without losing a moment, I took up my suggestion to the Front 
commander. General Rokossovsky listened attentively and then 
said: 

“Well! Say we shake up these two divisions, and so tell 
the enemy we know much about him. He'll restore their com- 
bat power and hide them so that our recce will never find 
them. 

‘What we want now,” he continued his argument, “is to make 
believe we know nothing and at the same time to find out his 
strength and his plans. And so we shouldn’t alarm the Germans. 
Let them attack and then, if you want to, take a smack at those 
groves. Only it’s hardly likely that you'll find any tanks there. 
You have to watch their movement and then shower them with 
bombs.” 

There was nothing for me to do but agree. We continued to 
send out recce planes every day to photograph all more or less 
suspicious spots. We estimated that the enemy had concentrated 
more than 1,000 tanks and assault guns against the Central Front 
at the end of June. The latest intelligence showed that the enemy 
had on the whole concentrated his troops for attack. 

The nazi offensive did not come as a surprise. On July 2, GHQ 
had warned the front commanders that the German offensive was 
expected on July 3 to 6 and ordered ground and air forces to 
be ready to ward off a possible enemy attack. 

Heavy tank and air battles raged north and south of Kursk 
from the very first day of the offensive. Wave after wave of 
German planes appeared over the battlefield (over Olkhovatka 
and Ponyri in the north and Gostishchev and Yakovlev, in the 
south), All our fighter squadrons were thrown against them. Air 
combats went on non-stop. There were about 200 group and 
individual air dogfights in both sectors on July 5, in the course 
of which our pilots shot down 260 enemy aircraft. 

I had watched many dogfights but never before had I seen 
our airmen display such gallantry, such impetuosity and such 
courage. Even our foes were forced to recognise the Soviet flyers’ 
high morale and fighting spirit. Nazi General Mellenthin, who 
took part in the fighting in the Kursk Bulge, wrote in his mem- 
oirs: “During this battle Russian aircraft operated with remark- 
able dash in spite of German air superiority.” ! 


1 F. W. von Mellenthin, Panzer Battles 1939-1945, London, 1956) p.. 217. 
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Late in the evening Stalin telephoned General Rokossovsky. 
His first question was: 

“Have we gained command of the air?” 

“Fierce air battles are going on with alternating success,” Rokos- 
sovsky replied evasively. 

Stalin demanded that the Air Force should step up its efforts 
and wrest the initiative from the enemy as quickly as possible. 

In the evening of July 5, I recall, my chief of staff, General 
P. I. Braiko, and I sat down as usual to sum up the results and 
to plan air operations for the following day. On July 6 the com- 
mander of the Central Front planned to deliver a powerful 
counter-attack with the second echelon against the nazi forces 
which had driven a wedge into our defences. This imposed still 
greater responsibilities upon our aircraft. We had to choose be- 
tween two possible variants of employing our air army. One was 
to distribute our forces evenly period by period and the second 
was to send nearly all the squadrons into action at the same time. 
In this case a number of questions arose: how to give fighter sup- 
port to the bombers and attack aircraft, how to assemble and 
form an armada of planes and guarantee them safety in flight? 
Quick and correct answers were to be found. 

A solution was soon found. All bomber formations and attack 
aircraft were to fly at the same altitude. One fighter division was 
assigned to “clear” the sky over the targets. Groups of bombers 
and attack aircraft were to fly over the fighter airfields and 
request their escort by radio. A massive attack was to be preceded 
by detailed target acquisition. Reconnaissance planes were to be 
sent to the battlefield ahead of time so that they could radio 
information about the targets to the aircraft which had taken off 
on their mission. 

We were interrupted by General G. A. Vorozheikin, GHQ 
representative for air operations, who arrived from Moscow on 
board a Po-2 plane. I reported to him on the modest results of 
the first day of the operation, on the decision to deliver a massed 
attack, and told him of my apprehension that Marshal Zhukov 
and General Rokossovsky might be against it. 

“Do as you have decided,” General Vorozheikin reassured me. 
“T’ll see Marshal Zhukov now and thrash the matter out. [ll 
see you at the observation post tomorrow morning.” 

After seeing General Vorozheikin off, we continued with our 
plans for a massed blow, our first experience of this kind. 
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I was at the observation post at the break of dawn and waited 
impatiently for the appearance of aircraft. 

Soon I saw black spots over the horizon. They were the fighters 
on their way to “clear” the sky. The first group was followed by 
others. The bombers and attack aircraft were not long in coming 
either. There was a whole mass of them flying towards the front- 
line. 

Our troops in the trenches greeted the appearance of this mass 
of aircraft with cheers. They jumped out of the trenches, waving 
their caps. 

We heard bomb explosions which soon swelled into a 
terrifying roar. The massed attack proved to be highly effective. 
The enemy suffered heavy losses in armour and had to post- 
pone the assault he had planned to mount in the morning of 

uly 6. 
: No sooner had the last groups of planes flown south-east than 
Rokossovsky rang up. 

“That’s real air action,” he said. “But why aren’t there any 
more groups flying in?” 

“We've put in almost all our aircraft for the first massed at- 
tack,” I reported. “It will take about three hours to organise a 
new raid.” i. om 

‘Send at least small groups from the reserve. It will be bad 
for our troops without air support, and Marshal Zhukov will be 
displeased.” 

“Very good. I’ll send in small groups of [1-2 planes from one 
of the attack divisions remaining in reserve.” 

By 0900 hours our squadrons were again ready. By that time 
heavy fighting was raging on the ground. The nazis were driving 
towards Olkhovatka but their way was barred by our tank for- 
mations. 

Large groups of Soviet aircraft reappeared in the sky. The sec- 
ond massed attack lasted more than an hour. 

After this attack, Marshal Zhukov phoned me. Like the Front 
commander, he praised our air action. 

On the second day of the operation our Air Force acted in a 
more orderly manner, with more purpose. It stepped up its attacks 
on enemy bombers in the air and the main nazi panzer forces on 
the battlefield. 

Massed air attacks created wider opportunities for neutralising 
the enemy’s air defence system and, consequently, reducing our 
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losses, for they critically undermined nazi troops’ morale as well 
as caused the enemy heavy damage. 

The highly effective air actions on July 6 had an immediate 
effect on the situation on the ground. The 13th Army stiffened 
its resistance now that its units were no longer pounded by the 
Luftwaffe like they were on the first day of the operation. 

Large groups of our fighters intruded into the air space over 
the territory held by the enemy and drew nazi pilots into dog- 
fights in which the Germans suffered heavy losses. 

On the next day the Luftwaffe activity slacked sharply while 
we continued to deal telling blows. The initiative in the air was 
wrested from the nazis. 

This had a far-reaching effect on the course and outcome of the 
Battle of Kursk. The Luftwaffe could no longer attack our battle 
formations with impunity. The number of enemy sorties over 
Tal territory decreased from about 1,200 on July 7 to 350 on 

uly 9. 

Events in the air developed in the same way on the Voronezh 
Front, where the enemy suffered defeat in the air and failed to 
achieve his aims on the ground. 

In the few days of the defensive battle at Kursk the Soviet Air 
Force made all told 28,000 sorties and destroyed more than 1,500 
enemy aircraft in the air. 

Irreplaceable losses were thus inflicted upon the Luftwaffe. 
Weakened and deprived of freedom in the air, it could no longer 
influence decisively the course and outcome of the battle. 

Soviet airmen destroyed hundreds of German tanks and caused 
the enemy heavy losses in manpower and weapons with bombs 
and machine-gun and cannon fire. 

In the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk our air force 
commanders and airmen displayed courage, gallantry and great 
combat skill. In a situation that was both complicated and apt to 
change quickly, they gave proof of real ingenuity in organising 
operations. The Soviet art of war was further enriched by invalu- 
able and diversified experience in aerial warfare, both from 
operational and tactical points of view. 

What distinguished our Air Force’s operations was the conduct 
of big air battles in accordance with a single plan. Air combats 
transcended tactical bounds and acquired operational significance. 
Wider use than before was made of massed attacks with the par- 
ticipation of several formations of an air army. Direction of air 
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operations was improved. A network of air control posts was 
established near the frontline. The practice of guiding planes by 
radio was extended from air to ground targets. Commanders of 
attack formations organised control posts on the battlefields and 
efficiently directed units, assigning missions as the situation re- 
quired. All this made it possible to enhance the accuracy of air 
strikes, to use the combat capability and manoeuvrability of the 
aviation to a better advantage. 

Lastly, one should mention some highly effective technical novel- 
ties first used in the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk. Very 
good results were obtained with hollow-charge anti-tank bombs 
used by attack aircraft. They were small and light, and a bomb 
bay could take a large number of them (an II-2 plane up to 200). 
These bombs were effective over a big area and easily burned 
holes in the armour of the German Tigers and Panthers. 

The new 37-mm cannon mounted on the Yak-9T aircraft yield- 
ed quite good results too. 

In the defensive fighting at Kursk our ground and air forces 
bled the main enemy forces white and thus created favourable 
conditions for the Soviet Army to counter-attack and mount a 
general offensive on a wide front. 

Air operations assumed an especially wide scope in the course 
of the counter-offensive. There were three air armies operating 
in the Orel sector: the 1st under the command of M. M. Gromov, 
the 15th under the command of N. F. Naumenko, and the 16th. 
They had 3,023 aircraft all told. The 2nd and 5th air armies in 
the Belgorod-Kharkov sector had 1,311 aircraft. Moreover, about 
500 machines of the long-range aviation were employed in offen- 
sive operations. 

Having large air forces at its disposal, our Command was able 
to apply strong pressure from the air on the nazi forces in pene- 
trating their defences and in exploiting success. After supremacy 
had been gained in the air, our ground and air forces met with 
less opposition from the Luftwaffe. 

The air armies went through the offensive from beginning to 
end, giving the ground forces support during preparations for the 
break-through and at all stages of the operation. 

Noteworthy is the air armies’ close co-operation with the tank 
armies, operating as the fronts’ mobile task forces. Attack and 
fighter formations were assigned for joint action with the tank 
armies in sustaining attacks in operational depth. This experience 
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was widely used in all the subsequent operations of the war and 
holds good to this day. 

Although our Air Force had won air supremacy, it did not 
relax its efforts against the Luftwaffe. The struggle went on 
unabated. Our fighter aircraft resolved to drive the enemy air 
force out of the sky over the battlefield, and put up a barrier 
before our forward line in an effort to prevent enemy aircraft from 
penetrating into our dispositions. 

The losses of the Luftwaffe grew steadily. In the course of the 
counter-offensive at Kursk it lost 2,200 planes, while the total 
losses of nazi Germany’s air force from July 1 to December 31, 
1943, according to German figures, exceeded 10,000. It might be 
interesting to note that in the same period in 1942 it lost 5,240 
aircraft. And so one illustrative result of our command of the air 
was the almost 100 per cent increase in the losses of the enemy 
air force. 

Despite the expansion of Germany’s aircraft industry, the 
increase in the output of planes and the accelerated training of 
pilots in flying schools, the strength of the nazi air force started 
declining steadily in the summer of 1943. 

The victory in the air we scored in the Battle of Kursk pre- 
determined the total collapse of nazi Germany’s notorious “air 
strategy’. 

American and British historians should not forget that their 
troops landed in France in 1944 without much opposition from 
the Luftwaffe chiefly because the bulk of its forces had been 
smashed on the Soviet-German front the year before. 

The superiority of the German air force was wiped out complete- 
ly in the heavy air battles in the Kursk Bulge. This was the 
main result of the air combats fought in that giant battle in the 
summer of 1943. 


1H. A. Jacobsen, 1939-45. Der zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik und Dokumen- 
ten, Darmstadt, 1962, pp. 391-92. 
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Limited space does not allow me to describe artillery actions 
in the way I would like to. So I have set myself a smaller task, 
confining my account to the most instructive lessons to be drawn 
from the battle. 

It would hardly be expedient, however, to follow the tendency 
which sometimes manifests itself in adapting simply and mechan- 
ically the experience of the past to the future. Past experience 
must be applied creatively in new conditions. 

Let us take a look at some of the problems we had to tackle at 
the defensive and counter-offensive stages of the Battle of Kursk. 

It might be recalled that the strength ratio was unusual at the 
beginning of the defensive operation. In some instances the Soviet 
forces enjoyed superiority over the enemy. The artillery ratio in 
the defence zones of the Central and Voronezh fronts on July 5, 
1943, for example, was 1.8:1 and 2.1:1 in favour of the Soviet 


* Colonel-General Fomin, Hero of the Soviet Union, was the Central 
Front’s artillery commander in the Battle of Kursk. He is a professor. 
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forces. In the directions of the enemy’s main efforts, however, 
the ratio was in favour of the enemy. 

This artillery strength ratio, it must be said, is not character- 
istic of defensive operations in general. But here the task before 
the two fronts was, not only to wage defensive actions, but to 
mount a counter-offensive. The artillery ratio was made favour- 
able for the fronts by the concentration of the GHQ artillery 
reserves, which on July 1 consisted of more than 250 artillery 
regiments, in their defence zones. Suffice it to say that the 13th 
Army of the Central Front received a whole artillery corps. 

By way of comparison, in the battle at Moscow in October 1941 
the field armies of the Western Front had on the average 600 
guns, at the defensive stage at Stalingrad the armies had nearly 
1,100 guns each, and in the Battle of Kursk an army of the Cen- 
tral Front had up to 1,800 guns and mortars, and an army of the 
Voronezh Front, more than 1,400. This was made possible by the 
growing output of ordnance in the rear. 

The adequate number of artillery pieces allowed our command- 
ers to build up high artillery densities, particularly in the direc- 
tion of the expected enemy attack. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing table. 


NUMBER OF GUNS AND MORTARS PER KILOMETRE OF FRONTAGE 
on July 5, 1943 


Central Front Voronezh Front 

i- G d Anti-tank 
Army | Army mortars "ats 
48th . 38.3 VPA EA 38th 14.6 Deo 
43th 91.6 PB Self 40th oe ali a) 
70th 26:7 8.3 6th Grds 26.3 9.0 
65th 22.4 6.4 7th Grds 31.2 UO) | 
60th 15.0 3.8 


And yet another comparison. In the battle at Moscow in Octo- 
ber 1941 we could put up 7-11 guns and mortars per kilometre of 
frontage and at Stalingrad on July 23, 1942, the 62nd Army had 
13.4 guns and mortars per kilometre. | 

The greatest number of artillery pieces per 1 kilometre of front- 
age was in the zone of the 13th Army of the Central Front. 
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The army held a line 32 kilometres long, or only 11 per cent of 
the front, and concentrated in this zone was about 44 per cent of 
all GHQ reserve artillery available in the Front. This created 
favourable conditions for conducting a defensive operation. 

Among the problems originally solved in the Battle of Kursk I 
put artillery counter-preparation first. Given enough artillery, it 
was only natural that counter-preparation was planned in_all 
armies. The approach to its organisation, however, varied. The 
13th Army of the Central Front, for instance, had four different 
plans, with the enemy infantry and armour constituting only 17 
per cent of the targets. The rest, and actually the main targets, 
were artillery positions and observation posts. In effect, it was 
not counter-preparation but “anti-artillery preparation”, as it 
was called in the directive of the Front’s artillery commander. 

In the 6th Guards Army of the Voronezh Front artillery coun- 
ter-preparation was planned differently. The accent there was on 
the enemy infantry and armour: they accounted for 77 per cent 
of the targets. The 7th Guards Army planned to open its counter- 
preparation fire on eight schedules, though, as it will be seen be- 
low, only three of them were used. 

Common to both fronts was the planned duration of counter- 
preparation (about 30 minutes) and the planned expenditure of 
ammunition (about half the established fire unit). 

The difference in the organisation of counter-preparation fire 
was due, in our opinion, to lack of experience, on the one hand, 
and to the different views on the aims of counter-preparation, on 
the other. 

It will not be a big mistake to say that an abundance of variants 
of action has never been considered a merit of plans. And so it 
was not fortuitous that in the 7th Guards Army such a big variety 
of plans was proved inexpedient by the realities. 

Also of interest was the approach to the choice of targets 
in the 13th Army and the 6th Guards Army. Latter-day man- 
uals, it must be admitted, do not give a clear-cut answer as to 
the main targets of counter-preparation. They simply list all 
the possible objectives and, of course, include the enemy’s 
artillery. 

_ The question is what targets are to be selected out of this long 
list for counter-preparation fire if the troops have assumed the 
defensive due to a shortage of manpower and weapons or to an 
unfavourable strength ratio. Can one expect to neutralise the 
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enemy’s artillery to the extent where his tanks and infantry will 
not be able to go into attack at the appointed hour? 

In our view, the fire strikes should be directed against the forces 
poised for attack. If tanks and infantry are quashed, there will 
be no one to go into attack, even if artillery escapes unscathed. 
And, conversely, if the tank and motorised infantry units of 
the first wave are left intact, they will always go into attack, 
even if artillery has sustained considerable losses. 

Our praise, therefore, must go to the commander of the 6th 
Guards Army, which struck with the bulk of its artillery against 
the panzers and infantry in the departure area. But I wouldn’t 
say that the counter-preparation itself was flawless. 

The 13th Army of the Central Front on the whole chose the 
right moment for the counter-preparation. But its command’s de- 
cision to reduce by half the number of artillery pieces employed 
and the duration of the initial attack made the assault less effec- 
tive in our opinion. It is also hard to justify the decision to repeat 
the attack with all available artillery after the enemy had 
launched his artillery bombardment, as a result of which our 
artillery fire was in a number of cases ineffective. 

The 70th Army of this same front began its counter-bombard- 
ment ten minutes after the enemy. The choice of the moment could 
hardly be called successful. 

The 6th Guards Army of the Voronezh Front launched its 
counter-preparation in the evening of July 4, on the eve of the 
enemy’s expected offensive, and limited the fire attack to five 
minutes. At 0300 hours of July 5 the counter-preparation was 
continued in full volume. 

The artillery of the 7th Guards Army began its counter-prep- 
aration at 0300 hours on July 5, on three schedules. Ten minutes 
before its end the enemy returned fire, thus beginning his pre- 
offensive bombardment. 

In the meantime the aircraft of the two fronts were bombing 
enemy airfields. 

It must be said that the armies were not very confident either 
about the choice of the moment for the counter-preparation or 
about its results. And that is natural, for the choice of the moment 
for counter-preparation fire is perhaps the most difficult decision 
a commander has to make. Thorough reconnaissance can alone 
help overcome this natural uncertainty. At any rate, one thing is 
definite: if a decision has been made, it must be carried through 
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provided there are no signs of change in the situation. The divi- 
sion of counter-preparation into two parts merely weakens 
the force of the attack and yields smaller results than expected. 

But for these shortcomings, the results on both fronts would 
have been greater. ; 

It must be said that the problem of counter-preparation requires 
a serious study in present-day conditions, a quest for better ways 
and means of carrying it out. 

Much that is useful today may be gained from the experience 
of organising anti-tank defences in the Battle of Kursk. 

By the summer of 1943 the Soviet Army had accumulated quite 
a bit of experience in fighting enemy panzers and had polished 
up its skills, as it were, both theoretically and practically. All 
that was useful in the sphere of anti-tank defence, all that had 
justified itself in the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk 
evolved into an efficient system which prevailed without much 
change until the end of the war. 

The most important elements of the anti-tank defence system 
were the artillery anti-tank reserves of all levels and wide ma- 
noeuvre with these reserves. ‘The latter made it possible quickly to 
neutralise the enemy’s temporary superiority in areas of his 
armoured thrusts. 

Suffice it to recall the heroic fight put up by Colonel V. N. Ru- 
kosuyev’s 3rd Anti-Tank Artillery Brigade which repulsed sever- 
al attacks launched by 100 to 300 panzers on July 8 and de- 
stroyed 75 enemy vehicles. Another unit to have fought heroically 
was the 1838th Anti-Tank Artillery Regiment of the 28th Anti- 
Tank Artillery Brigade which beat back several attacks in the 
Oboyan sector on July 6, damaging and destroying more than 
20 nazi panzers. Later, it put another 30 enemy vehicles out of 
action. 

Then there was Lieutenant-Colonel Shmanov’s 31st Anti-Tank 
Artillery Brigade which skilfully manoeuvred and held on 
staunchly to its positions at Belgorod. On July 6, it destroyed 
about 30 tanks and on July 7, another 58 vehicles. 

Some 3,000 enemy panzers were destroyed and damaged in 
the defensive phase of the battle, artillery accounting for about 
1,900 of them. It may thus rightly be said that the anti-tank de- 
fences came through the battle test with flying colours. 

As we have already said above, the experience of the Great 
Patriotic War cannot be applied mechanically in present-day 
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conditions. More often than not the armed forces will have to de- 

fend themselves against a superior enemy. Nevertheless, the anti- 

tank defence system employed in the Battle of Kursk, which later 

also proved its worth in the 3rd Ukrainian Front’s defensive 

eepeetion at Lake Balaton, can and must be retained for the time 
eing. 

Good though it was, this system had certain weak points. The 
first of these was the fragmentation of many of the GHQ reserve 
anti-tank artillery brigades among the various anti-tank strong- 
points. This definitely weakened the effect of the powerful GHQ 
reserve anti-tank formations and made it more difficult to switch 
them to other sectors. 

In some instances, the anti-tank strong-points were over- 
saturated with guns. In the 7th Guards Army, for example, 
alongside strong-points with only three and even two guns there 
were some with 22-28 guns. Such a large number of guns at one 
strong-point greatly complicated fire control. 

Then, there was an excessive passion, as it were, for large 
numbers of organised tank-proof areas which it was planned to 
occupy after an appropriate manoeuvre with the anti-tank re- 
serves. The 13th Anti-Tank Artillery Brigade from the Central 
Front’s reserve had 11 such areas and the 4th Anti-Tank Artillery 
Brigade, 14. 

Yet another fact deserves attention. Since the end of the war 
the view has prevailed that a rolling barrage is ineffective against 
tanks. This view is refuted by the facts. There is documented 
evidence that on July 5, the first day of the enemy offensive, 
the 32nd Howitzer Brigade’s rolling barrage twice thwarted 
panzer attacks in the zone of the 148th Infantry Division of 
the 18th Army. On that same day the artillery of the 6th Guards 
Army knocked out 12 of the 50 tanks advancing on Zavidovka 
with its rolling barrage. In the defence zone of the 7th Guards 
Army in the Razumnoye area rolling barrage fire broke up an 
assault by damaging and destroying 27 of the 60 attacking 
panzers. 

The Battle of Kursk offers ample evidence in support of the 
crucial role of artillery manoeuvring in the defensive phase at 
varying scale, from front to front and within the same units. On 
the Central Front, for instance, 62 artillery regiments changed 
their positions from July 5 to 10, besides the various re-arrange- 
ments within the divisions. On the Voronezh Front the number 
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of regiments involved in the manoeuvre on July 5 to 14 topped 
100. Some regiments changed their positions two or three times. 

There is hardly any need to say how very much more impor- 
tant artillery manoeuvre is today, when the defence zones are 
wider and the artillery pieces may be fewer. Consequently, a 
detailed study of the methods employed in regrouping artillery in 
the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk is now highly useful 
both theoretically and practically. 

Of no less interest is the manner in which artillery was em- 
ployed during the counter-offensive. 

The major factor which distinguished the counter-offensive in 
the Battle of Kursk from the battles at Moscow and Stalingrad 
was the mass concentration of artillery: about half of the artillery 
of the fighting fronts and over 60 per cent of the artillery of the 
GHOQ reserve. All the newly-organised artillery assault corps 
went into action there. In the battle at Moscow there were about 
6,000 guns and mortars, at Stalingrad 14,800 (not counting anti- 
aircraft guns and 50-mm mortars), and at Kursk and Orel up- 
wards of 28,000. Moreover, they were concentrated in the direc- 
tions of the main efforts, and this was reflected in greater artil- 
lery densities. 

Such artillery densities, created for the first time, were the de- 
cisive factor in the successful penetration of the enemy’s tactical 
defences. These figures, as we know, were bigger still in the subse- 
quent offensive operations. 

To what extent can they be used as criteria for future opera- 
tions? I have already spoken of the inadmissibility of mechani- 
cally applying the standards of the Second World War in future 
operations. 

Control of masses of artillery in the offensive operations under 
review presents considerable interest. 

Already complex because of the need to control artillery groups 
of mixed composition, in which part of the artillery was one’s 
“own’’, the artillery one had trained and knew well, and part 
had just been attached to the group, control was further compli- 
cated, at least initially, by the appearance of such large forma- 
tions as artillery assault corps. A positive role here should have 
been played by the instruction from the control centre in connec- 
tion with the appearance of artillery corps. Far from it. The 
instruction provided, not only for the strict centralisation of con- 
trol of the fire of such a large formation as an artillery corps, 
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which consists of three artillery divisions,! but for the possible 
subordination to this corps of all army artillery by temporarily 
withdrawing it from the control of its army commanders. 

Such super-centralisation was naturally an extreme, and it was 
resorted to by far not everywhere. In the 61st Army of the 
Bryansk Front, for instance, all artillery was subordinated for the 
period of artillery bombardment to the commander of the 7th 
Assault Artillery Corps. In the 63rd Army, the commander of 
the 2nd Assault Artillery Corps was vested with the same powers, 
but for the entire period of the break-through into the tactical 
depth of defences. Four army artillery groups, including an in- 
fantry support group, were formed in the 3rd Army of this front. 
At the same time there was not a single corps artillery group 
formed at the fronts. 

The armies of the Western and Central fronts, on the other 
hand, rejected excessive centralisation. In the 13th Army of the 
Central Front, for example, the commander of the 4th Assault 
Artillery Corps only had the army group under his command. 
Some brigades of this corps were handed down to smaller units 
and their fire was planned by the junior headquarters. In this 
case, artillery’s co-operation with the attacking infantry and 
tanks was more productive. 

As for the Voronezh and Steppe fronts, the 7th Assault Artil- 
lery Corps placed at their disposal, was deployed on their adjoin- 
ing flanks, where the main attack was to be delivered. This 
excluded super-centralisation. Army artillery remained subordi- 
nated to its commanders. 

The question of the expedience of centralising artillery con- 
trol thus requires, in our opinion, a thorough and exhaustive 
study. 

Another thing we would like to draw the reader’s attention to 
is artillery bombardment, notably its duration. In most armies it 
was long, lasting up to two and a half hours. At least one hour 
went for verification fire, for actions by the demolition artillery 
group and for pauses designed to mislead the enemy. 

Artillery bombardment was brief (45 minutes) in the 63rd 
Army of the Bryansk Front, in the form of a single 15-minute 
strike in the 13th Army of the Central Front, and a 30-minute 
attack in the armies of the Steppe Front. 


! 712 guns and mortars and 864 M-31 rocket launcher ramps. 
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If we compare the duration of artillery bombardment and the 
advance made by infantry and tanks on the first day, we shall 
see that the biggest advance on that day—10-12 kilometres—was 
made by the 11th Guards Army, where the artillery bombardment 
lasted 2 hours and 45 minutes. The unit to advance the least— 
2-4 kilometres—was the 13th Army, where the bombardment was 
limited to a 15-minute artillery attack. Success, it goes without 
saying, depends on many other factors. Sometimes, there is no 
observable relation between the depth of advance and the dura- 
tion of the artillery bombardment. The infantry units of the Vo- 
ronezh and Steppe fronts, for instance, advanced approximately 
the same distance on the first day, although the artillery bom- 
bardment on the Voronezh Front was five times as long as on the 
Steppe Front. Seven or eight kilometres on the first day is not a 
big achievement, of course, especially today. It may be argued, 
however, that a mission can be fulfilled within a brief period just 
as efficiently as during a lengthy softening-up of the defences. 
The main thing is to have exhaustive intelligence information 
about the enemy’s defences in the penetration areas. In the pre- 
sent-day conditions, time plays an enormous role and, consequently, 
it must be said that a brief artillery bombardment will be the rule 
in bis future. Incidentally, this has already been long borne out 
by life. 

The experience gained in providing artillery support for the 
mobile groups of tank armies and corps committed to action is 
useful today too. We had detailed fire schedules, tied in perfectly 
with terrain features, and signs for calling and ceasing fire. 
Artillery commanders were in tanks equipped with radio sets. 
With certain allowances for the present-day weapons and speeds, 
all this can be put to use today. 

In the course of the counter-offensive we convinced ourselves 
again and again of the need to give artillery units enough time to 
prepare for the fulfilment of their missions. The slow advance of 
the units of the 63rd Army in the morning of July 12, of which I 
spoke above, was to a considerable extent due to the fact that 
artillery was not given enough day-time for its preparations. The 
artillerymen were not able to reconnoitre targets, and so their 
fire was not very effective. As a result, the army met with stub- 
born resistance at almost every step. 

An analogous situation developed in the 13th Army, which 
launched another attack to breach the enemy lines on July 19, 
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after giving its artillery units only one night for preparations. The 
targets remained undetected. The batteries and battalions did 
not have time to acquaint themselves properly with their tasks. 
Part of artillery units were put into action without letting them 
take a breath, as it were. As a result, there was no success for 
four days. The same thing happened in the 70th Army, operating 
nearby in the same Kromy sector. This army hastily resumed the 
offensive on July 22, before its artillery had properly prepared, 
and did not score any impressive success either on the 23rd or the 
24th. One could cite more examples of this kind in the operations 
under review. I do not think that any comment is necessary. 

Inadequate time given artillery for preparation immediately 
tells on the results. It is to be regretted that this irrefutable fact 
is often forgotten. 

The Battle of Kursk provides us with a wealth of valuable expe- 
rience because it represents a complex combination of the most 
diverse operations. But we can draw upon this experience suc- 
cessfully only if we study these operations profoundly and impar- 
tially. To approach them with the maxim that victors are always 
right, to say that there were no weak points and no miscalcula- 
tions, that everything went off splendidly is to prevent oneself and 
others from properly understanding this fighting experience. 

As a participant in many an episode of this battle, I can say 
with authority that the great difficulties with which our troops, 
staff officers and commanders met were not always successfully 
surmounted. And so while we are rightly proud of the brilliant 
outcome of this historic battle, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
shortcomings or forget the incredible effort everybody had to put 
in to achieve success. Only by an unbiased study can we draw 
the lessons that may prove useful in the future. 


Colonel 
GEORGI KHOROSHILOV, 
M. Sc.* 


Employment 
of Artillery 


Co-operating closely with the other arms and the Air Force, 
Soviet artillery played an important part both in the defensive 
phase of the Battle of Kursk and during the counter-offensive. 

Its combat power had grown tangibly. Structural changes, the 
steadily growing number of artillery pieces (both field and anti- 
aircraft) and better quality of ordnance made it capable of smash- 
ing the defending enemy and penetrating the nazis’ powerful de- 
fences and pushing home the attack. 

At the beginning of 1943 our industry started the production 
of a new type of weapons—self-propelled guns of calibres rang- 
ing from 76 to 152 mm. By the summer of that year it had pro- 
duced more than 1,700 of them. The output of anti-aircraft guns 
was increasing too. Production was also organised of the new 
300-mm projectile (M-31) for heavy rocket artillery. It had a 


tremendous explosive power and a range double that of M-30 
(up to 4.3 kilometres). 


* Colonel Khoroshilov is a military historian, a department chief of the 
Institute of Military History, USSR Ministry of Defence. 
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The mass production and use of hollow-charge shells for 76- 
and 122-mm guns and of hard-core shells for 45-, 57- and 76-mm 
cannon almost doubled their armour-piercing capacity. A new 
57-mm anti-tank gun of higher manoeuvrability appeared on the 
battlefield. 

In the first half of 1943 the output of ordnance considerably 
exceeded the losses. As a result, the increment in the 1942-43 
winter campaign was upwards of 80,000 field guns and mortars 
and 40 million shells. This created conditions for increasing fire 
power and effecting organisational changes in both the artillery 
in the fighting lines and the GHQ reserve. The result was the in- 
crease in the weight of the artillery salvo to 1,171 kilogrammes 
in the case of an infantry division and to 1,200 kilogrammes in 
the case of a Guards division. Artillery units were equipped on 
the average to 80 per cent of the established strength. Particu- 
lar attention was paid to the artillery of tank and mechanised 
corps. 

Major organisational changes were made in the artillery of the 
GHOQ reserve, involving a switch-over from the regimental system 
to the system of assault brigades, divisions and corps. They were 
equipped with ordnance, on the average, to 90 per cent. On the 
Central and Voronezh fronts the figures were even higher—96 
per cent in the case of the artillery in the field and almost 100 per 
cent, for GHQ reserve artillery. Things were worse with artillery 
tractors, whose number did not exceed 60 per cent of the estab- 
lished figure. The overall ratio in field artillery on these fronts 
was 2:1 in favour of the Soviet side. 

Particularly noteworthy in the defensive phase of the battle 
was the manner in which artillery was employed in counter- 
preparation, in fighting enemy tanks, in the anti-aircraft defence 
system in general, and in beating back the attacks of the main 
nazi groupings. 

From March 1943 on the commands of the two fronts concen- 
trated their attention on organising counter-preparation which 
was to be carried out by artillery and the air force. 

The counter-preparation plans were repeatedly amended right 
until July. As soon as it was established that the main enemy 
forces had been concentrated in the departure areas, our artillery 
and air force were to launch surprise attacks with the view to 
frustrating the offensive or badly weakening the impact of the 
initial attack. 
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There were a number of distinctive elements in the counter- 
preparations in the Battle of Kursk: surprise artillery attacks, em- 
ployment of a greater number of artillery pieces than before, skil- 
ful choice of targets and, lastly, increased power of artillery 
attacks. In their counter-preparation, the 13th Army and the 6th 
Guards and 7th Guards armies used 2,460 guns, mortars and 
rocket launchers, considerably more than before. Each army 
employed up to 50 per cent of its artillery, with 30 to 35 guns, 
mortars and rocket launchers, with calibres ranging from 76 mm 
up, per kilometre. In the most important sectors this number was 
increased to 60 or even 70 weapons per kilometre. The artillery 
in anti-tank resistance centres and strong-points was not used in 
counter-preparations in order not to give away the anti-tank de- 
fence system. 

Our artillery counter-preparation was directed against enemy 
troop and armour concentrations, both definitely established and 
presumed, batteries in positions and observation posts. A varying 
degree of attention was devoted to these targets from sector to 
sector. In the zone of the 13th Army of the Central Front the main 
effort was concentrated on neutralising the enemy’s batteries and 
observation posts, including artillery OPs. These objectives ac- 
counted for more than 80 per cent of the targets on the fire 
schedule. 

The army chose these targets because it had powerful means 
with which to fight the enemy’s artillery and reliable information 
about the concentration of his artillery, because the enemy attack 
was expected on a relatively narrow front (30-40 kilometres), and 
because the high density of the battle formations of our first-line 
regiments and divisions made them highly vulnerable to enemy 
artillery attacks. 

By delivering a powerful artillery attack against the enemy’s 
artillery positions and observation posts we succeeded in consid- 
erably weakening and disorganising his artillery bombardment 
that could have been damaging to our first-line troops and un- 
dermined their resistance to enemy panzer and infantry attacks. 

The 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies of the Voronezh Front 
directed their main efforts against enemy infantry and armour 
in the probable concentration areas, or 80 per cent of the vulner- 
able targets. This decision was taken because the enemy was 
expected to attack on a wide front (up to 100 kilometres), because 
the first-line troops were more vulnerable to the enemy’s panzer 
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strikes! and because the armies of this front had fewer weapons 
to fight enemy artillery with. Moreover, as a result of the engage- 
ments fought by the forward units on July 4, we could guess 
with more certainty as to the direction of the enemy attack and 
about the concentration of his armour. It was not excluded either 
that in the night of July 4 part of the enemy’s artillery would 
move to new firing positions following the withdrawal of the com- 
bat security units of the 71st Guards and 67th Guards infantry 
divisions. 

The artillery commanders of the Voronezh Front thus sought 
to strike first at tanks and infantry, the enemy’s main striking 
force, and only to neutralise the most active enemy batteries that 
had been reliably reconnoitred. 

A powerful artillery attack was delivered by both fronts against 
the enemy’s main assault forces. Although it failed to frustrate 
the offensive, it did succeed in temporarily disrupting co-opera- 
tion between the enemy’s main forces of the first wave and in 
weakening the impact of the first blow. 

The pattern of counter-preparation on July 5 was about the 
same (five minutes of artillery strike, 15-20 minutes of deliberate 
fire and 5-10 minutes of artillery strike), discounting the pre- 
emptive five-minute artillery attack made by the 6th Guards Army 
at 2230 hours on July 4. There are two views about the expe- 
diency of this attack. We think that it was necessary if only because 
with the enemy’s deployment to the forward edge of the 6th 
Guards Army’s main line towards the end of the day on July 4, 
the position of his first echelon, and particularly that of his ar- 
mour moving towards the starting line, was determined more pre- 
cisely than before. This blow inflicted losses upon the enemy, 
disrupted planned deployment of his armour and infantry to the 
designated areas and at the same time created conditions for 
frustrating the attempts he might make to continue operations at 
night. 

The overall expenditure of ammunition for the counter-prepa- 
ration came to half the established fire unit. The results were 
quite satisfactory. In the zone of the 13th Army only 40 per 
cent of the enemy batteries could open fire at the beginning of his 
artillery barrage. 

4 This is evidenced by the smaller number of anti-tank artillery in the 
zone of the 6th Guards and 7th Guards armies, 9-10 guns per kilometre, and 
in the 13th Army, 24 guns. 

14—835 
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This important operation, however, should be analysed criti- 
cally. The counter-barrage would have been more effective had 
we ascertained more precisely the deployment areas of the enemy 
infantry and armour in the night of July 4, had we not been 
restricted by night in the use of planes and, lastly, had we started 
the counter-harrage somewhat later, i.e., after the enemy troops 
had left their shelters after a night’s rest before the 
battle. 

The Soviet defensive operation in the Battle of Kursk was 
clearly of an anti-tank nature, in which a very important role 
was played by artillery. Suffice it to say that it accounted for 63 
per cent of the enemy panzers and assault guns damaged or de- 
stroyed in the defensive phase of the battle. 

Almost the entire artillery of the first-echelon armies, including 
rocket and anti-aircraft artillery, was directly or indirectly made 
use of in the anti-tank defence system. 

The basic elements of this system were the anti-tank strong- 
points established, as a rule, in the battalion, or company, de- 
fence areas; tank-proof areas, organised within or without regi- 
mental defence areas, and a thoroughly prepared manoeuvre 
with strong artillery anti-tank reserves. 

Anti-tank defences were organised most thoroughly in accor- 
dance with a single plan and to the entire depth of the armies’ 
defences. On the average, the anti-tank defences were 30-35 kilo- 
metres deep, with 16-30 anti-tank guns per kilometre. With our 
Air Force dominating the air, this number of anti-tank guns suf- 
ficed to repulse enemy attacks launched by 30 to 60 panzers on a 
front one kilometre wide. To a large extent this predetermined 
the success achieved in thwarting the offensive of the nazi assault 
groupings. 

The arrangement of guns within anti-tank strong-points created 
conditions for their effective interaction. All the anti-tank strong- 
points, especially those within tank-proof areas, as a rule also co- 
operated with one another. 

Wherever this principle was neglected the enemy armour had 
freedom of manoeuvre and scored success. 

The guns of the anti-tank strong-points had their fire sched- 
ules co-ordinated with those of the artillery in sheltered firing po- 
sitions. The latter engaged enemy tanks at long range, concen- 
trating its fire on assembly areas, after which the tanks were hit 
by rolling and standing barrage fire. The Battle of Kursk showed 
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that it was inexpedient to plan rolling barrage within one’s own 
defences. As a rule, this fire was not resorted to in highly ma- 
noeuvrable operations. 

Since the enemy attacked with a large number of heavy Tiger 
tanks, which had strong frontal armour, the anti-tank guns were 
very often arranged to form fire pockets in which they took the 
nazi panzers in their sides. 

The organisation of the struggle against the masses of tanks 
in the Battle of Kursk had both positive and negative aspects. It 
was found that five to ten guns in an anti-tank strong-point was 
the best choice. The use of 20-30 guns in some strong-points did 
not justify itself, for they proved cumbersome and hard to control 
in repulsing enemy attacks. 

Nor can one consider happy the decision to withdraw part of 
the batteries from the anti-tank reserves and place them in anti- 
tank strong-points. 

Much importance was attached by the command of the two 
fronts to protecting the defending forces from enemy air strikes. 
A big role in the anti-aircraft defence system was played, along- 
side fighter aviation, by anti-aircraft artillery. In the course of 
the defensive fighting it shot down or damaged more than 1,000 
enemy planes. 

Manoeuvre was a major element of the activity of the anti- 
aircraft artillery. When the direction of the enemy’s main attack 
in the Central Front’s zone became apparent, alterations had to be 
made in the initial disposition of anti-aircraft artillery, which was 
rapidly shifted to the 13th Army’s zone, improving drastically the 
stability of this army’s defences on the whole. 

It should be said, however, that the average density of the anti- 
aircraft artillery covering the ground forces in the sector where 
the enemy was expected to attack was then around 2-2.4 guns 
per kilometre and thus well below the density in the operations in 
1944 and 1945. 

When our troops went into the counter-offensive, artillery was 
called upon to fulfil its missions in all sorts of conditions. In the 
Orel sector, where it had ample time for preparation, it ensured 
the break-through of the enemy’s powerful, deeply-echeloned de- 
liberate defences. In the Belgorod-Kharkov sector artillery had 
limited time for preparations after the counter-attacks but even 
then it facilitated the penetration of the enemy’s deep, though 
somewhat weakened, defences. 
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Further progress was made in the course of the counter-offen- 
sive in solving the problems of concentrating, grouping and con- 
trolling artillery, of artillery bombardment and support of in- 
fantry and tank attacks. 

Bearing in mind the importance of the planned offensive and 
the need to break through the nazis’ multi-trench, multi-position 
and multi-line defences, particularly in the Orel sector, GHQ 
provided the fronts with four assault artillery corps and several 
artillery divisions. 

As a result of the massive concentration of artillery in the 
direction of the fronts’ and armies’ main efforts, the artillery den- 
sities per kilometre of penetration area increased to between 170 
guns, mortars and rocket launchers of calibres ranging from 
76 mm up (11th Guards Army) and 260 (5th Guards Army). The 
tendency to increase artillery densities in the penetration areas 
thus became clearly delineated. This is explained by the changing 
character of the nazi defences and the need to breach them rela- 
tively fast by concentrated fire in order io speed up the advance 
of the infantry and armour. ; 

The big fluctuations in the numbers of artillery pieces may be 
explained, first, by the fact that the armies employed second- 
echelon artillery for artillery bombardment and for the support of 
attacks differently, and, second, by the different width of the pen- 
etration areas. In the 11th Guards Army, for instance, where the 
penetration area assigned to the main grouping was 14 kilometres 
wide, more than a third of the artillery remained with the troops 
of the second echelon and in reserve, which was not a very expe- 
dient thing to do. In the 5th Guards Army of the Voronezh Front, 
where the penetration area was 6 kilometres wide, only 8 per 
cent of the artillery remained in the second echelon. That was a 
wise decision. On the whole, the higher artillery densities made it 
possible to neutralise the enemy’s main objectives simultaneously. 

Artillery concentrated in the penetration area had to be dis- 
tributed in the most efficient manner so as to allow flexible and 
uninterrupted control, facilitate manoeuvre and ensure its reliable 
co-operation with the infantry, armour and air force. A further 
task was to define clearly the place of the commanders and head- 
quarters of large artillery formations. 

The deployment of artillery in the 11th Guards Army testified 
to the quest for the best form of control, to the efforts being made 
to avoid establishing artillery groups that would be unwieldy and 
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hard to control, to the desire to provide all units, from regiment 
to army, with artillery and thus to influence the course of the 
fighting by fire and manoeuvre. 

The commanders and headquarters of artillery brigades and 
divisions commanded corresponding divisional, corps and army 
groups, while continuing to control all or most of their own units. 
The commander of the artillery corps and his headquarters, 
however, had not vet found the right place, and their role was 
generally confined to helping the headquarters and the artillery 
commander of the 11th Guards Army in directing the assault 
corps’ own artillery. 

The establishment of corps artillery groups was a new thing 
that underscored the growing role of the corps, particularly in 
penetrating the enemy’s tactical defences. It should be said, how- 
ever, that there were no compelling reasons to set up as many as 
five corps groups. Generally speaking, the so-called division- 
reinforcing groups turned into divisional groups in the course of 
operations, and were, in fact, under dual control. Formally, they 
were under the commander of the corps’ artillery and, actually, 
under the control of the artillery commander of the division they 
supported. This drawback was in evidence in the case of infantry 
support groups in the regiments. 

This was one of the first steps towards the establishment of an 
efficient system, a thing we fully achieved only in the closing 
phase of the war. 

Particular attention in organising and carrying out an artillery 
attack was paid to such an important operational measure as 
artillery barrage preceding an infantry and tank attack. In the 
directions of the fronts’ and armies’ main efforts artillery bom- 
bardment lasted from 45 minutes to two hours and 55 minutes. 
Most of the armies had much in common in the pattern of artillery 
bombardment. 

An idea of how artillery bombardment was organised may best 
be illustrated by the example of the 11th Guards Army. On the 
eve of its offensive (on July 11), this army conducted a reconnais- 
sance in force. On the day of the offensive (July 12) it was decided 
to inflict losses upon enemy manpower and fire weapons by an 
artillery barrage and at the same time keep the nazis guessing 
about the zero hour. To this end we launched a surprise artillery 
attack, powerful but short (five minutes), aimed at simultaneously 
destroying manpower and objectives to a depth of 10 kilometres. 
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A 20-minute pause was followed by an hour of verification fire. 
This was meant to create an impression that there would be no 
attack. Then came 55 minutes of “destruction and neutralisation” 
with a very low density of fire and at last a 25-minute artillery 
attack. The rocket artillery salvos were not fired at the end of the 
last artillery attack (before the infantry and tank offensive) as was 
the case in the operations before that, but at the beginning of the 
artillery attack, i.e., 15-20 minutes before the infantry and tanks 
went into action. This badly misled the enemy. The fire between 
the rocket salvos and the infantry and armour attack was not 
very dense and looked more like deliberate fire. 

A new tactic was used in the process of the last artillery attack. 
An infantry and tank attack usually began immediately after 
artillery barrage. The lifting of fire usually told the enemy the 
attack was beginning and his troops left shelter and prepared to 
repulse it. This time the nazis were late. Our infantry troops and 
tanks went into the offensive during the last artillery attack be- 
fore the end of artillery preparation. The enemy was thus misled 
and the attack was highly successful. 

Analysing artillery preparation, one must say that the reduction 
of fire density in the middle and especially at the end of the prep- 
aration was hardly justified, for it naturally meant fewer losses 
for the enemy and a smaller effect. And the fact that the nazis 
were misled about the possibility of an attack and the offensive 
in general could by no means compensate for that. Here we failed 
to observe the important rule that fire should be intensified in the 
course of artillery bombardment. 

The infantry and tank attacks were supported by various kinds 
of artillery fire to a depth of two or three kilometres. A good 
example of this was the organisation of support for the attack in 
the 5th Guards Army’s penetration area on the Voronezh Front. 
The artillery supported the attack by a combined method: to the 
depth of the first trenches (first position), the first 600 metres, with 
an increasingly heavy rolling barrage for twenty minutes: five 
minutes at the first trench, ten minutes at the second, and five 
minutes at the third. Then, to the depth of two kilometres, the 
attack was supported by the method of successive fire concentra- 
tion. 

By making the first trench, i.e., the forward line of defence, the 
first boundary of support, we eliminated the interval in fire be- 
tween the end of artillery barrage and the beginning of supporting 
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fire. The growing density of fire somewhat compensated for the 
decrease of authentic intelligence information with the depth of 
the enemy defences. 

The third period of the artillery offensive (support of infantry 
and tanks in the depth of the defences) included the preparation 
and conduct of fire by the 5th Guards Army’s long-range corps 
groups at targets in the second line of defences from their primary 
positions. This made it possible to send mobile formations into 
the gap and enabled the advancing forces to breach the enemy’s 
second defence line in their stride. 

In the course of the counter-offensive, the artillery of the five 
fronts destroyed or damaged more than 15,000 different objectives, 
including more than 530 batteries and about 1,400 enemy tanks, 
assault guns and armoured carriers. Soviet artillery spent more 
than 7 million cannon and mortar shells. 

Co-operating with the other arms of the ground forces and 
with the Air Force, Soviet artillery made a major contribution 
to the rout of the main nazi forces in the Battle of Kursk. By its 
fire it barred the way to enemy tanks and infantry in the defen- 
sive phase of the battle, protected the battle formations against 
enemy air attacks, and paved the way to the infantry and tanks 
in the offensive, leading them from one objective to another until 
the nazi defences were overrun. 

A great deal of work and skill was put into the improvement 
of artillery operations in the Battle of Kursk by Marshal N. N. Vo- 
ronov, Generals N. D. Yakovlev, I. P. Kamera, N. V. Gavrilenko, 
V. I. Kazakov, N. S. Fomin, P. S. Semyonov, N. N. Semyonov, 
G. V. Poluektov, A. N. Pankov, D. I. Turbin, D. M. Krasnokut- 
sky, N. S. Petrov, I. M. Pyrsky, P. M. Korolkov, M. M. Barsukov, 
N. V. Ignatov, N. F. Salichko, L. 1. Kozhukhov and I. F. Sanko, 
Colonels G. S. Nadysev, V. N. Rukosuyev, N. D. Chavola, and 
many others. 

In the Battle of Kursk Soviet artillery proved once again that 
it was the army’s main striking force. 


Colonel-General 


ALEXANDER TSIRLIN, 
De ses 


Engineer Troops 


By the summer of 1943 Soviet military engineers and theorists, 
creatively generalising the experience gained in the war, had 
further elaborated the principles governing the employment in 
battle of engineer troops; terrain organisation and construction 
of fortifications; preparation of departure areas prior to the as- 
sumption of the offensive; engineer support of the deployment of 
large reserves into assault groups and concealment of prepara- 
tions for the offensive; methods of surmounting the enemy’s ob- 
structions in penetrating his defences; support of tank units during 
their commitment and manoeuvre in operational depth, and large- 
scale use of obstructions in conjunction with the fire from all 
available arms. All these aspects of engineer support were further 
developed in the Battle of Kursk. What especially distinguished 
engineer preparations in this battle was that they pursued two 
aims: to organise powerful, deeply-echeloned defences and reliably 


* In the Battle of Kursk, Colonel-General Tsirlin commanded the engineer 
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ensure the deployment of a strong strike force for the subsequent 
offensive. 

The engineer organisation of the Soviet defences in the Battle 
of Kursk was subordinated to a single purpose—to weaken as 
much as possible the assault forces deployed by the enemy for the 
offensive and at the same time preserve to the maximum the 
Soviet manpower and weapons. This was to be achieved mainly 
by an unprecedented organisation of terrain and by a large-scale 
use of mine-fields and obstacles. 

Several defence lines and positions were built with a total depth 
of 250 to 300 kilometres. A number of new principles were intro- 
duced into the construction of fortifications, and the employment 
of obstacles in defensive battle was improved. Measures were 
carried out on a large scale to facilitate troop manoeuvre and 
concealment. 

The establishment of insuperable defences and the success of 
the Soviet forces’ subsequent offensive operations were made pos- 
sible by a number of factors and timely organisational measures: 
first, by the fact that the initiative was in the hands of the Soviet 
Command; secondly, by the sharp increase in the production of 
engineer equipment and demolition devices, notably anti-tank 
mines, and, thirdly, by the establishment of a number of new-type 
engineer formations. Fleets of engineer vehicles were organised 
and engineer brigades and fortification departments set up at the 
fronts. Assault engineer brigades were formed to support offen- 
sives, and their personnel were well trained in mine-clearing, de- 
molition of the enemy’s fortifications and surmounting obstacles. 
To ensure engineer support for the offensives, mine-clearing bri- 
gades were reorganised into sapper brigades. More pontoon 
bridge brigades and regiments and motor companies to transport 
crossing means were formed. All these innovations were based on 
past experience generalised in the directives and documents of 
the Supreme Command and the General Staff. These included 
“Instructions Concerning the Organisation of Field Fortifications” 
issued by the Chief of Engineers of the Soviet Army (March 1943), 
“General Staff Instruction on the Reconnaissance and Construc- 
tion of Field Fortifications” (April 1943), and the GHQ order of 
July 2, 1943, on the setting-up and clearing of obstacles. 

The decision to take up deliberate defences at Kursk gave the 
engineers more than two and a half months to employ large troop 
contingents in building fortified positions. Given ample time, the 
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entire defence system was made highly reliable and strong. In 
the obtaining situation the efforts of all the combat arms and the 
engineer units were centred on enhancing the effectiveness of the 
fire weapons and their survivability by building covered posi- 
tions. 

The personnel of all arms displayed a great deal of ingenuity 
in building defences. They were given much assistance by the lo- 
cal population and administrative and Party organisations. 

Much effort and energy were put into the organisation of de- 
fences by the chiefs of engineers—Lieutenant-General A. I. Pro- 
shlyakov on the Central Front, Major-General Y. V. Bordzilovsky 
on the Voronezh Front, Colonel Z. I. Kolesnikov of the 13th Army, 
Colonel Y. I. Kulinich of the 6th Guards Army, and Major- 
General V. Y. Plyaskin of the 7th Guards Army. 

Within a relatively brief period the troops of the fronts operat- 
ing in the area of Kursk and east of it organised eight defence 
lines. Their length in the zones of the Central and Voronezh fronts 
came to 2,590 kilometres and the length of the trenches and ap- 
proach passages was about 6,000 kilometres. Up to 10 kilometres of 
trenches and approach passages per kilometre of frontage were 
built on the enemy’s likely routes of advance in the main line of 
resistance. All in all, 9,333 command and observation posts and 
48,073 artillery and mortar trenches were built in the zones of the 
two fronts. 

Besides increasing the depth of the defences in 1943, we altered 
their general pattern: the number of positions in a line was in- 
creased and changes were made in their organisation. Until the 
end of 1942 our views on the engineering development of the field 
lines and positions were influenced by the theory and practice 
relating to the organisation of fortified areas. Battalion defence 
strong-points had a number of separate log pill-boxes of casemate 
type, linked together by a fire system. In those days the troops did 
not always have the necessary amount of weapons to ensure the 
reliability of the fire system in such a battalion strong-point. There 
were no connecting passages between the log pill-boxes and so 
the units could not secretly manoeuvre with weapons in the course 
of battle. The trench system—adopted by some of the fronts on 
their own initiative back in 1942 and by all the fronts in the 
spring of 1943, following the instructions of the General Staff— 


ae the powerful obstacles imparted new qualities to our de- 
ences. 
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The use of trenches somewhat increased the flexibility of the 
fire system which, as I have said above, was based on stationary 
weapon emplacements with a limited sector of fire. The trenches 
made it possible for the infantry to intensify its activity by creat- 
ing conditions for unlimited secret manoeuvre on the battlefield. 
There were positions in the trench system for direct-laying guns, 
for tanks and self-propelled guns. The enemy was deprived of the 
possibility of firing upon units in trenches and other shelters. The 
destruction of these trenches and shelters and the neutralisation 
of artillery and tanks in the trenches required vast expenditure of 
shells. On the whole, the system of trenches and passages, with 
positions for heavy weapons, made for the continuity of the de- 
fences, increased their depth, enhanced their stability, activity and 
manoeuvrability. Favourable conditions were also created for going 
over into the offensive, making it possible secretly to concentrate 
large forces without building any additional facilities. 

The appearance of the trench system in the defences simplified 
fortifications and cut building time, partly because they did not 
require heavy protective cover. Wide use was made everywhere 
of simple splinter-proof shelters that could be built by the troops 
themselves. Heavy shelters requiring much labour and materials 
were erected mostly at the sites of command posts. In some 
instances, conditions permitting, underground structures were also 
built. Troops were protected not only with the aid of fortifications 
but by means of a whole series of other measures—by dispersing 
troops and enhancing their mobility and by building shelters for 
troops and weapons. The same purpose was served by field 
camouflage. The emplacements for the guns were built so that the 
best possible use could be made of their combat capability, i.e., 
they were built to ensure enfilade or all-round fire. The observa- 
tion posts were built in the same manner. 

The trench defence system at the same time increased the pos- 
sibilities for commanders to maintain personal contact with their 
troops. It became a rule for the commanders of divisions, armies 
and fronts to visit frontline units in crucial sectors, and this not 
only improved troop control but had an educational effect and 
strengthened the fighting men’s confidence in victory. 

In organising the defences we took into account the available 
information about the enemy’s plans. As soon as it became known 
that the enemy might use chemical agents, our troops began to 
erect gas-proof shelters. Much attention to this was paid, for 
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instance, by Colonel-General I. S. Konev, commander of the 
Steppe Front. ; ; 

The Kursk defences, as is well known, were built mainly against 
tanks. The system of anti-tank strong-points and tank-proof areas, 
the powerful obstructions and the operations of the anti-tank 
artillery reserves and the mobile obstacle detachments made it 
possible successfully to engage large numbers of German pan- 
zers. And it must be said that the obstacles played a very big role 
in that. 

All kinds of obstacles—mine-fields, anti-tank ditches, scarps 
and counter-scarps, hedgehogs and road blocks—were employed 
in the defensive battle at Kursk, as they had been used before. 
But now obstructions were used more skilfully and, therefore, 
more efficiently. Greater use was made of all kinds of obstacles 
and improvised mine-fields. The combination of all kinds of 
obstacles, their close interaction and the co-ordination of their 
action with that of the fire system, incendiary weapons and flame- 
throwers became more widespread. Lastly, mine-fields became 
the basic type of obstacle, and their organisation the main mission 
of the engineer troops in defence. Suffice it to say that in prepa- 
ration for the defensive battle the sappers of the Central and 
Voronezh fronts planted about 500,000 anti-personnel and anti- 
tank mines, laid about 700 kilometres of wire entanglements, and 
built a large number of other anti-tank obstructions. 

The average mine-field density in the three defence lines came 
to 1,500 anti-tank mines and 1,700 anti-personnel mines per kilo- 
metre of frontage, or three to four times as many as in the preced- 
ing operations. In the key sectors, the number of anti-tank mines 
was increased to 1,800-2,000 per kilometre. 

The groups and detachments formed on GHQ orders to lay 
mine-fields in the course of the defensive battle increased the 
density of mine-fields in the dangerous sectors, winning time to 
move up fresh forces to the penetration area, and this ultimately 
led to the collapse of the enemy offensive. 

The following facts give a good idea about manocuvre with 
engineer troops. The first-echelon divisions of the 13th Army had 
about 100 sapper companies in their battle formations, or close 
to 40 per cent of the total at the disposal of the Central Front. In 
this army’s sector the engineers laid 35,000 anti-tank mines in 
the course of the defensive fighting. A highly dynamic and effec- 
tive manoeuvre was carried out with the engineer troops on the 
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Voronezh Front, where 55,000 mines were laid in the course of 
the fighting. It is noteworthy that two-thirds of all enemy tanks 
destroyed by the obstacles blew up in the mine-fields laid during 
the battle. 

The wide use of mine-fields and the tendency to make still 
greater use of them led to the point where the sappers could no 
longer cope with the task of laying them. And so infantrymen, 
artillerymen and tankmen were compelled to learn how to lay 
and remove mines which had become a mass and indispensable 
weapon for all the ground troops and the partisans too. For the 
latter, the mines, particularly delay-action mines, were powerful 
means in their attacks on enemy supply routes. 

The increasing use of mine-fields brought the evolution of mine- 
laying methods in its wake. From mine-fields of several dozen 
mines blocking roads the troops switched to groups of small 
and big mine-fields barring the way to the enemy in the key sec- 
tors, and to dense mine-fields extending in depth. They were 
reinforced by the mine-fields laid by the mobile obstacle-setting 
detachments on the known routes of the enemy’s advance. 

When the Germans put new panzers to the field, Soviet engi- 
neers soon elaborated a method of destroying these vehicles. To 
this end, mines in anti-tank mine-fields on the Central Front 
were laid in two tiers. The mine-fields were further reinforced 
with flame-throwing traps consisting of a mine and several petrol 
bottles. 

Highly effective actions were fought by small groups of sappers 
against enemy tanks on the Voronezh Front. Using its network of 
trenches and passages, they planted mines across the paths of tanks, 
increasing mine density both in the rear and in the fighting lines. 
This explains the enormous role obstacles played in the battles 
with nazi panzers. The employment of engineer troops in the 
organisation of defences was strictly centralised at the front and 
army levels. The bulk of the engineer forces was subordinated to 
the front and army commanders. The commander of the Central 
Front had four engineer-sapper, engineer and pontoon bridge- 
building brigades at his disposal. The commander of the Voro- 
nezh Front had five such brigades, and the commander of the 
Steppe Front, two. 

Much importance in the defensive phase of the Battle of Kursk 
was attached to give engineer support to the manoeuvring troops. 
Here, use was made chiefly of the existing roads. Where there 
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were none, it was necessary to build trails, dirt roads and bridges 
across rivers. On the Central and Voronezh fronts the engineers 
built and repaired more than 3,000 kilometres of roads and 250 
bridges with the aggregate length of 6.5 kilometres. To ensure the 
redeployment and concentration of forces in the departure area 
in preparation for the counter-offensive, the engineer troops of 
the Voronezh Front built and maintained 500 kilometres of roads 
and built and reinforced 58 bridges. The Steppe Front had to 
employ about three-quarters of its engineer troops for the same 
purpose. 

It must be said that the engineer preparation of the manoeuvre 
at Kursk proceeded in more favourable conditions than before. By 
that time we had built up our reserves there, and this made it 
possible to decide beforehand about the main routes of manoeuvre 
and to start work on them. The all-round analysis of the situation 
and knowledge of the exact direction of counter-attacks also made 
things easier for engineer troops. But they met with unforeseen 
difficulties—the need to cross their own mine-fields which abutted 
upon one another. This shows that it is necessary to leave gaps 
in the mine-fields in order to give the troops freedom of ma- 
noeuvre. 

I want to emphasise at this point that the well-organised engi- 
neer support helped our forces to preserve sufficient strength to 
go over to the counter-offensive without too long a pause. 

The Soviet counter-offensive unfolded on a wide front through 
the successive commitment of units which had not taken part in 
the defensive operations (Western and Bryansk fronts) followed 
by the assault groups of the fronts which had withstood the ene- 
my’s thrusts (Central, Voronezh and Steppe). It was then that our 
troops first met with the need to penetrate a defence organised 
in depth to which the nazis had resorted in the face of the mass 
of manpower and material resources we employed in offensive 
operations. This told on the methods of preparing operations and 
their engineer support. 

Thus, in preparing for a thrust against Orel, the Western and 
Bryansk fronts had organised well beforehand the necessary group 
of manpower and material resources, including engineers, and 
worked out new principles of distributing and employing engi- 
neer troops with due account of the peculiarities of the nazi de- 
fences. Major-General V.F. Shestakov, Eng., chief of engineers 
of the Bryansk Front, and Colonel N. T. Derzhitsky, chief of 
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engineers of the 11th Guards Army (Western Front), displayed 
ingenuity in fulfilling their missions. As distinct from past opera- 
tions, notably the Battle of Stalingrad, the bulk of the engineer 
troops was concentrated in the tactical zone to facilitate the break- 
through of the deeply-echeloned defences held by the enemy’s 
first-line divisions. An exceptionally important role in the success- 
ful break-through was played by the assault engineer-sapper bri- 
gades incorporated in the striking forces. 

In the penetration area of the 11th Guards Army there were 
seven engineer companies per kilometre of frontage. Of the army’s 
98 engineer companies only 16 remained directly in the hands of 
the commander. 

In the Orel offensive operation the fronts’ engineer troops fa- 
cilitated considerably the break-through of the German defences. 
By laying mine-fields and erecting electrified wire fences, they 
helped quite a lot to frustrate enemy counter-attacks. They also 
gave support during the redeployment of our troops and the com- 
mitment of large tank units to action in the course of the offen- 
sive, and took part in storming Orel and other cities. The volume 
of work they did was great indeed. On August 3, for instance, the 
engineer troops of the 3rd Army of the Bryansk Front demined 
220 kilometres of roads and kept them in good repair, built 38 
bridges with the aggregate length of about 500 metres across the 
Optukha River, and built about 10 kilometres of log causeways 
on the approaches to these bridges. They also laid 36 fords across 
rivers for attacking columns, and removed and neutralised sever- 
al hundred mines. After the liberation of Orel the sappers checked 
up about 5,000 places and removed and deactivated about 4,000 
ground bombs, hundreds of different mines and trick mines. 

The Voronezh and Steppe fronts were hard-pressed preparing 
for the Belgorod-Kharkov operation. Nevertheless, the engineers 
fulfilled all the missions assigned to them. 

The engineer forces of the two fronts were used differently 
from those on the Bryansk Front. On the Voronezh Front most 
of the engineer units were divided up among the armies. The 
armies themselves were responsible for their engineers providing 
support in the break-through, commitment of mobile groups and 
exploitation of success. 

The bulk of the Steppe Front’s engineer units was placed under 
the front command in providing support to deploying units and 
the troops attacking in the sector of the main efforts. In the course 
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of the preparations for the operation they built and repaired 90 
bridges, laid 62 fords, built 47 kilometres and repaired about 
1,000 kilometres of roads, and thus enabled the main attack forces 
to cross the Sazhnovsky Donets and Lipovy Donets rivers. Our 
troops’ advance on the difficult ground between these two rivers 
came as a surprise to the enemy and did much to promote the 
success of the Belgorod-Kharkov operation. 

The engineers of the Voronezh Front carried out an interesting 
and effective mission in organising simulated concentration areas 
in the Sudzh sector. They made wide use of dummies and employed 
diverse methods to mislead the enemy. At the same time they 
thoroughly camouflaged the positions of our troops on the Steppe 
Front in the swampy areas between the Sazhnovsky Donets, Li- 
povy Donets and Seversky Donets rivers. This made it possible to 
conceal the Soviet Command’s intentions from the enemy and to 
mislead him about the direction of the fronts’ main attack. 

In the course of the offensive, which began on August 3, the 
engineers of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts breached the enemy’s 
obstacles to let our battle formations through. Manoeuvring boldly, 
they created conditions for a successful break-through of the 
enemy defences and enabled the Ist and 5th Guards tank armies 
to advance impetuously into the nazis’ operational depth. The 
sappers’ combat missions were closely co-ordinated with the ac- 
tions of the other arms of the service. 

The engineer units displayed great courage in organising a 
crossing on the Seversky Donets for the units of the 7th Guards 
Army advancing on Belgorod from the north-east. Working under 
incessant artillery fire, the sappers quickly built three bridges and 
restored six crossings which the enemy had destroyed, thus clear- 
ing the way for the army units to storm well-fortified Belgo- 
rod. The engineers of the Steppe Front removed about 48,000 
German mines on the approaches to Belgorod and in the city itself. 
The nazis’ plan to check the Soviet advance with the aid of nu- 
merous obstacles was frustrated. 

The powerful counter-attacks launched by the Germans in the 
Bogodukhov and Akhtyrka areas in the week ending August 17 
were all beaten back with the active assistance of engineer troops. 
These engagements gave further proof of the growing importance 
of wide manoeuvring with engineer troops against the counter- 
attacking enemy groups. The 6th and 14th assault engineer-sapper 
brigades laid mine-fields, holding back the enemy panzers and 
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slowing down their advance, and thus won time and space for 
manoeuvre with reserves. The Soviet engineer troops’ skilful em- 
ployment of obstacles was recognised even by the enemy. Assessing 
their operations in a directive to Army Group South, Manstein 
wrote: “The Russians use mines skilfully and effectively. In going 
over from the offensive to the defensive, the enemy sappers lay 
mine-fields in the penetration areas within a short period. Even at 
the height of the fighting, in the last few seconds, the enemy plants 
anti-tank mines from sheltered positions. Flame-throwers and 
mines have often been responsible for the failure of our counter- 
attacks.” 

The troops of the Voronezh Front warded off the enemy counter- 
attacks and, together with the Steppe Front, routed the nazi Khar- 
kov grouping. The engineer troops are credited with helping to 
form a powerful assault force in the vast forest tracts west of 
the city, their most important task being to plan and build roads 
and organise traffic control. The efficiency with which the engi- 
neer units fulfilled all these missions did much to help the troops 
to concentrate for the attack. To conceal the build-up of forces in 
open country, wide use was made of protective forest belts, 
wayside plantations and other screening facilities, and this also 
contributed to the success of the missions assigned to engineer 
troops. 

The assault forces were followed into Kharkov by three pontoon 
bridge-building battalions which built four bridges within the city’s 
limits on August 24. On that same day three engineer brigades 
began to demine buildings. In and around Kharkov they removed 
more than 61,000 mines and 320 ground bombs. In the course of 
the counter-offensive the troops of the Steppe Front removed and 
neutralised more than 233,000 mines and 1,700 ground bombs, and 
cleared 534 sq. km. of territory and 1,640 kilometres of roads. 

The rout of the nazi armies in the Battle of Kursk was achieved 
thanks to the leadership of the Communist Party, the high level of 
the Soviet art of war, the courage, valour and heroism of Soviet 
troops, and the unprecedented feats of labour in the rear and the 
active assistance of the partisans. 

A big role in the victory at Kursk was also played by engineer 
troops. They not only gave support to the fighting forces but 
themselves took part in the fighting both in the defensive phase 
of the battle and in warding off the nazi counter-attacks in the 
course of the counter-offensive. 
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A major contribution to the development of military engineer- 
ing was the elaboration and application of new forms of terrain 
organisation. The system of defence lines with wide networks of 
trenches, developed under the guidance of the engineers, sharply 
enhanced the defence system stability. A major role in thwarting 
the enemy’s panzer strikes was played by the dense mine-fields 
planted well in advance. They put large numbers of enemy panz- 
ers out of action, hindered their manoeuvre on the battlefield, and 
created favourable conditions for our tanks and anti-tank weapons 
to strike effectively at the vulnerable spots of the nazi combat 
vehicles. The enemy tankmen began to fear our mines. 

The Battle of Kursk showed that the best way to fight the 
enemy tanks which had penetrated the defences was by the joint 
action of the mobile obstacle-setting teams and anti-tank artillery 
reserves. The method was immediately generalised and brought 
to the knowledge of all engineer troops. 

The methods of employing engineer troops in breaking through 
the enemy’s deeply-echeloned defences were further developed 
during the counter-offensive. The commanders of the combatant 
and engineer units worked out the most expedient ways of distrib- 
uting engineer troops and concentrating their main efforts in the 
break-through period on giving support to the first-line divisions. 
Subsequently, they were switched to support the mobile front and 
army groups—the tank armies and corps—and to handle what- 
ever tasks might arise. This testified to the flexibility and reliabil- 
ity of their control. 

During the break-through of the enemy’s defences more than 
one-fifth of the engineer troops of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts 
were engaged in removing obstacles, about half in road work, 
and about one-fifth were directly involved in the manoeuvre with 
obstacles and in engineer reconnaissance. 

The brigade-type organisation of engineer troops, including the 
establishment of special task brigades, fully justified itself in the 
Battle of Kursk. It also became clear that more vehicles were to 
be given the engineer troops to enable them to cope with the 
increasingly complex tasks and fluidity of operations. 

In this battle, one of the greatest in history, engineer troops came 
through all tests with flying colours and rose to a still higher level 
in their professional training and combat efficiency. The expe- 
rience they gained laid the foundation for the further develop- 
ment of military engineering. 


Colonel 
IVAN GRISHIN, 
M. Sc.* 


Control 
and Communications 


What distinguished the control and communication services in 
the Battle of Kursk was that practically for the first time signal- 
men had to organise them on such a big scale. To co-ordinate the 
efforts of several fronts and many armies and divisions, it was 
necessary to have flexible communications at all levels. 

One of the factors influencing the organisation of communica- 
tions was the great number of troops and fire weapons on the 
battlefield, which could only be directed continuously if the work 
of signal communication units was flawless. Co-operation between 
infantry, artillery and air units depended to a large extent on the 
efficiency of communications. 

The signalmen had to ensure reliable communications in the 
defensive phase of the battle and at the same time to make prep- 
arations for a counter-offensive which it was planned to launch 
without much pause. They had to make the best choice in using 
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the available manpower and material, working out methods of 
organising communications, providing all units with communica- 
tion facilities and building up reserves. Besides establishing a 
ramified communication network, which necessitated big outlays 
of manpower and material resources, we simultaneously built 
up reserves to expand it in the course of the offensive. 

We had to take into account the possibility of the enemy’s 
interference with heavy fire barrages which could seriously 
hamper communications, particularly wire communications. An- 
other difficulty confronting the signalmen was the insufficient 
quantity of communication facilities available, although their out- 
put was increasing. Insofar as the manpower and material re- 
sources were concerned, the signal units of the fronts, armies and 
divisions were 20-25 per cent short of the established strength. 
There were also shortages of wire, portable radio stations for 
tactical use and power supply sources for them. 

Like all other troops, the signalmen had ample time to prepare 
themselves and their equipment, work out their plans, set up the 
communication system and test it. All this laid an imprint on their 
plans for the fulfilment of their missions. 

Let us see in detail how contro] and communications were orga- 
nised in the Battle of Kursk. 

There was a fairly ramified network of command posts. Be- 
sides the command post and the second echelon (that is how the 
rearward command post was then called) of the fronts and the 
armies, alternate command posts and one or two auxiliary com- 
mand and observation posts were also set up. Alternate command 
and observation posts were set up in divisions and regiments as 
well. This naturally meant more work for signalmen and, conse- 
quently, required considerable manpower and material resources. 
The troops of the Voronezh Front, for instance, could be con- 
trolled from six command posts—Rzhava, Maryino, Solntsevo, 
Oboyan, Ivnya and Manturovo. 

In the initial phase of the counter-offensive the front and 
army commanders used command posts within the defence area 
and then moved into the newly-established command and auxil- 
iary command posts in liberated territories. The front headquar- 
ters moved three times, each time 100-150 kilometres, while the 
army headquarters moved five to seven times. The auxiliary com- 
mand and command posts did not move at the same time. The 
former would first move once or twice, while the headquarters 
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(command post) remained where it was. After a while, the head- 
quarters (command post) moved closer to the troops, into the area 
of the auxiliary command post. While the command post was 
moving, the troops were controlled from the auxiliary command 
post. Such successive transfer of command posts made it possible 
to control troops without interruption. 

It should be said that the auxiliary command posts began to 
play a bigger role in the Battle of Kursk. It was there that the 
front and army commanders usually were. It was there too that 
reports from the fighting lines came in most instances. And it was 
from these posts that communications with the troops were 
constantly maintained. 

At first, the rate of advance was not high—5-10 kilometres a 
day. But in the hinterland, where the enemy’s resistance weak- 
ened sharply, it was 35 kilometres and more a day. Communica- 
tions had to follow up at the same rate. 

Let us look in somewhat greater detail at the organisation of 
communications in the 13th Army in the defensive phase of the 
battle. The width of the army’s defence sector was 32 kilometres. 
Its neighbour on the right was the 48th Army, on the left, the 
70th Army. The 13th Army consisted of the 17th Guards and 
18th Guards infantry corps and the 15th and 29th infantry corps, 
and was reinforced with the 4th Assault Artillery Corps. The 
defences were organised in two echelons, with the 29th and 15th 
corps in the first and the 17th Guards and 18th Guards corps in 
the second. 

Communications were maintained by wire, wireless and mes- 
sage-carrying agencies, wire communications providing the ground- 
work of control in the defensive phase. To make them stable, the 
signalmen established auxiliary communication centres at Zabolotye 
and Lukovets and check points at Smorod-Vozy, Berezovets, Voro- 
byovka and south of Ponyri. The auxiliary communication centres 
and the check points provided emergence channels, particularly 
on the left flank of the army’s defences. Wire communications 
were established between neighbouring corps and divisions to help 
co-ordinate their actions. 

Communications were maintained between the command post of 
the 13th Army and each corps by one or two telegraph channels 
and one or two telephone channels. Wide use was made of per- 
manent overhead lines, both those restored in the period of prep- 
arations for the defensive battle and those newly built on stan- 
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dard or makeshift poles. Ground and overhead lines were thus 
laid aside for use in re-establishing communications and extend- 
ing them after the assumption of the offensive. Particular impor- 
tance was attached to communications with the corps on the left 
flank, where the enemy was expected to deliver his main attack. 
For this purpose, the auxiliary communication centre at Zabolotye 
was linked with the communication centre of the army’s command 
post by five permanent overhead lines and four ground and over- 
head pole lines. Signal officers were on duty at the command posts 
with reserve wire communication equipment that could be used to 
build new lines when their communication centres were trans- 
ferred to other sectors. The communication maintenance teams 
also had the necessary equipment in reserve. It was stored up at 
the auxiliary communication centres, check points and at the tele- 
phone check points. 

Wire communications from the 13th Army’s alternate command 
post in Pervoye Krasnoye Village were symbolic, as it were. It 
was linked with the command post by one overhead line only. 
When the headquarters moved to the alternate command post, the 
only way to communicate with the different corps was by radio. It 
probably would have been better to link the army’s alternate com- 
mand post with the auxiliary communication centres at Lukovets 
and Zabolotye by additional lines, for that would have made 
the wire communication system stabler still. 

The army corps deployed their battle formations in the defence 
zone in two echelons too. The wire communication network there 
was also sufficiently ramified. The command post of the 15th In- 
fantry Corps, for instance, maintained wire communication with 
its divisions by two ground and ground-and-pole lines running at 
a distance from each other so as to avoid their being simultaneous- 
ly put out of action by enemy fire. 

The communication centres of the neighbouring divisions were 
linked by wire communication lines. If necessary, they could be 
used by the corps communication centre as alternative lines. 

The 4th Assault Artillery Corps and its divisions (the 5th and 
12th artillery divisions and the 5th Rocket Launcher Division) had 
a well-ramified wire communication network. The observation 
posts of the artillery division and brigade commanders in charge 
of the army, corps and divisional artillery groups were located 
near or together with the observation posts of the commanders of 
infantry formations. And so the commanders of the infantry and 
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artillery units could use one another’s wire communications as al- 
ternative lines in the event their own communication lines went 
out of action. 

The 13th Army’s signalmen, commanded by Major-General 
I. F. Akhremenko, ensured stable troop control during the defen- 
sive operation. Despite the enemy’s concentrated artillery fire and 
air strikes, the wire communication system worked without a hitch, 
ensuring uninterrupted control. 

Widely ramified systems of radio communication and communi- 
cation by message-carrying agencies were also established. The 
command post of the 13th Army maintained radio communication 
with the corps simultaneously by several radio networks, which 
operated with the aid of low-power radio stations. Direct radio 
communication was established from the army headquarters to 
the divisions of the 29th Infantry Corps, in whose zone the enemy 
was expected to deliver his main attack. This enabled the army 
command to receive information not only from the commander 
and the headquarters of the corps but also straight from the divi- 
sions of this corps, and to direct the fighting more efficiently. 

Radio communications were widely used in directing artillery 
fire. The commander of the 13th Army’s artillery maintained radio 
communications with the corps artillery commanders, the com- 
mander of the 4th Assault Artillery Corps and with the command- 
ers of the first-echelon artillery divisions. Three radio networks 
were set up for that purpose for use by the commander of the 13th 
Army’s artillery, including the radio stations of the artillery com- 
manders of the corps and the divisions. The army artillery com- 
mander’s fourth radio network was established for the express pur- 
pose of directing the fire of the anti-tank artillery regiment of the 
5th Assault Artillery Division, the fire of the Ist Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Division and the 287th Anti-Aircraft Artillery Regiment 
subordinated to the Army HQ. 

Such organisation of radio communications allowed the artillery 
commander efficiently to direct fire and manoeuvre of artillery in 
dealing with the attacking enemy group. 

To direct the operations of attack aircraft, the command of the 
attack air corps organised a special radio communication system to 
call out the air force and guide it to the targets. 

Assessing the organisation of radio communications in the 13th 
Army, one may say that it took into account the specifics of the 
impending operations and the need to concentrate all control facili- 
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ties in the hands of the army commander and the commander of 
the army’s artillery. 

Wire and radio communications in the other armies and corps 
of the Central, Voronezh, Bryansk and Western fronts were also 
sufficiently ramified. Despite the enemy’s concentrated fire, they 
functioned pretty steadily in most instances. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that there were some flaws and miscalculations in their 
organisation. 

In the 6th Guards Army, in our opinion, the wire communication 
network was not sufficiently extensive, lacking enough alternative 
lines between the command posts of the army and the 22nd Guards 
and 23rd Guards infantry corps. Communications between the 
army command post and auxiliary command posts were ensured 
by only one permanent overhead line, and if it went out of action 
there was nothing to replace it with. There were no reserve alter- 
native trunkings on the communication lines with the 89th Guards 
Infantry Division and the 96th Tank Brigade. 

The signal units in this army had to operate in extremely diffi- 
cult conditions in the defensive phase of the battle. At the cost of 
enormous losses, the enemy succeeded in breaking through the 
main defence line and reached the rearward defence 32 kilometres 
away. Our battle formations and their command posts were natu- 
rally moved back too. As a result of this, wire communications were 
everywhere disrupted on July 7. The signalmen, however, managed 
to restore the line with the 51st Guards Infantry Division, whose 
headquarters was withdrawing along the line leading to the army’s 
alternate command post. Communications with the 23rd Guards 
Infantry Corps were restored on July 9 only, and between the com- 
mand post and the auxiliary command post still later, on the 11th. 

Shortcomings developed in the organisation of radio communi- 
cations in the 6th Guards Army, too. When wire lines were de- 
stroyed wireless facilities had to take care of all exchange of in- 
formation from the auxiliary command post, which was equipped 
with one radio station only and its task was to ensure communica- 
tion at three levels, the commander of the Voronezh Front, the 
headquarters of the 6th Army and the army’s commander. One 
station naturally could not cope with so much work. The signal 
officer was compelled quickly to install additional radio stations at 
the auxiliary command post. 

Wire and wireless communications in the 6th Guards Army 
were less developed than in the 13th Army, and so their perfor- 
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mance in the defensive phase was less reliable. Wire communica- 
tions especially worked with big intervals. 

In smaller units—infantry and artillery regiments and battal- 
ions—control was also effected by wire and wireless, the latter 
playing the leading role there. 

Since the fighting was going on in relatively open country and 
the enemy was expected to maintain concentrated fire, the signal- 
men tried to lay the cable lines on the slopes of galleys, in 
trenches and passages. And since each signal team tried to conceal 
its line and make it convenient to repair, the number of lines in a 
trench was often as many as ten and even fifteen. This being the 
case, signalmen frequently found it difficult to locate the line they 
had to repair. And so they marked them by tying tags, ribbons, 
etc. Sometimes the lines were disrupted at night, when troops were 
relieved or new installations and gun emplacements built. The 
damage caused was, of course, unintentional but it did complicate 
the signalmen’s work. 

When wires broke under enemy fire, wide use was made of wire- 
less. Enough wireless equipment was being turned out in the coun- 
try to supply all the regiments and battalions, at least with the 
minimum required. Let us take the 3rd Guards Tank Army as an 
example to see how communications were organised in the coun- 
ter-offensive phase. This army, consisting of the 12th and 15th 
tank corps, the 2nd Mechanised Corps and the 91st Separate Tank 
Brigade, was committed to action on July 19 to press home the 
successful attack north of Orel. Wire communications were main- 
tained on the army’s commitment line with the aid of field cable 
and poles. Lines were laid from the army’s command post to each 
corps. 

As the offensive developed, the signalmen laid a central line 
with an auxiliary communication post at the forward end. From 
there wire lines were laid to the command posts of all the corps 
operating in the direction of the main attack. This central line 
was used for maintaining contact between the command and aux- 
iliary command posts and the second echelon, the army’s rearward 
headquarters. 

This method of organising wire communications made it possi- 
ble to concentrate the efforts of the signal units on communica- 
tions in the direction of the main attack and to build them up as 
quickly as possible. But wire lines were often destroyed by enemy 
fire and could not provide uninterrupted communication. So the 
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bulk of the job fell to the wireless. In the 3rd Guards Tank Army 
the signalmen organised three wireless networks to keep in contact 
with the General Staff and the headquarters of the Bryansk Front, 
a radio network for the army’s reconnaissance, and three networks 
to ensure co-operation with neighbours. Wireless networks were 
organised to control artillery. 

Tank and mechanised corps had two radio networks each: one 
for the corps headquarters at the mobile radio stations and the 
other for the corps commanders at the tank wireless stations. 
Reconnaissance and artillery wireless networks were likewise orga- 
nised. 

Wireless communications in the army and its formations worked 
without a hitch all through the offensive operation and were the 
main control means. They worked just as efficiently in other 
armies, notably the 11th Guards Army. From July 12 to August 
15 its command post’s communication centre exchanged 7,648 
radio messages or about 230 a day. In the same period there were 
82 ig oa lasting about 70 hours all told (about two hours 
a day). 

Centralised use of transmitters in the organisation of the front 
and army communication centres had by that time become an 
established practice. A reception centre consisting of several re- 
ceivers and linked by wire lines with a group of medium-power 
transmitters which were installed outside the confines of command 
posts was organised, making it possible for one transmitter to be 
hooked up to several networks. Assigning a transmitter to each 
network (the so-called decentralised use of transmitters) increased 
the number of transmitters required, and since there was only a 
limited number of them, it would not be possible to ensure ade- 
quate radio communications. 

Thus, in the Battle of Kursk, the signalmen at divisional level 
and in many corps learned to use the available wireless facilities 
more effectively. 

But they met with considerable difficulties at the tactical level, 
on account of the high density of wireless sets in the sectors of 
attack. For instance, in the penetration area of the 11th Guards 
Army—14 kilometres wide and 10-15 kilometres deep—there were 
about 5,000 wireless sets, most of them short-wave, i.e., about 360 
radio stations per kilometre of frontage. Most of the sets belonged 
to artillery and tank commanders and junior headquarters. The 
frequency band of the radio stations was limited in those days 
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and, consequently, the same frequences were given to different 
radio networks several times. This naturally caused interference. 
Measures were taken, therefore, in order not to disrupt radio com- 
munications in those difficult conditions. During artillery bom- 
bardment, for instance, artillery commanders’ wireless stations 
were alone allowed to go on the air. The use of wireless was for- 
eee in sectors where wire communications functioned without 
a hitch. 

Uninterrupted radio communications depended to a large extent 
on the radio operators’ ability to “find” in the chaos of sounds and 
noises made by the multitude of radio stations on the air the 
“voice” of the station wanted. 

Very often radio operators knowing how to use tappers switched 
to the morse code. 

It was difficult and sometimes impossible to provide communi- 
cation at night with low-power short-wave radio stations. Recep- 
tion deteriorated sharply and noise increased. The range of the 
most suitable frequencies for work at night was extremely limited 
and overtaxed more than in the day-time. As a result, radio com- 
munications by short-wave stations often broke down at night. 

By that time the lower echelons of artillery began to receive 
ultrashort-wave radio stations. Despite a number of structural and 
technical defects, these stations were very much better than the 
low-power short-wave stations, ensuring noise-free communication 
over a distance of 5-7 kilometres at any time of day and year. 

The signalmen of the fronts, armies, corps and divisions taking 
part in the Battle of Kursk made a big contribution to the victory 
over the enemy. Their strenuous work, often performed under 
heavy fire, ensured uninterrupted troop control. 


Lieutenant-General 
NIKOLAI ANTIPENKO, 
M. Sc.* 


Logistics 


The complex situation which had taken shape in the Kursk area 
by the spring of 1943 required great efforts from all rear echelons 
(central, front, army and immediate rear) in the organisation of 
supplies, evacuation of the wounded and repair of damaged equip- 
ment. The troops of the Central and Voronezh fronts had by then 
advanced far west of Kursk, while their logistics remained at the 
Volga and Don and awaited redislocation. Only a small part of 
hospitals and depots had moved up to Yelets, Livny, Voronezh, 
Kastornoye and Kursk. Unfortunately, the road-building machines 
(graders, snow-ploughs, rollers, tractors, bulldozers and bridge- 
building equipment) were not loaded on the same trains as cargo 
of paramount importance. Shortly afterwards, this told on troop 
supplies, for they had to move over deep snow from the detraining 
areas to the battle positions. And the distance sometimes ran into 
hundreds of kilometres. The early spring thaw made the roads 
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impassable. Even horses could not cope with the mud, to say 
nothing of motor vehicles. The troops, straining their powers in 
offensive battles, were sustaining heavy losses and were badly in 
need of ammunition, fuel and food. 

The food problem was especially difficult. The local resources 
were fast exhausted. The troops had not yet made the necessary 
arrangements to provide themselves with what they needed. The 
burden of supplying the Central and Voronezh fronts with food 
and fodder fell to the central logistical agencies. The delivery of 
food to the forward lines entailed especially great difficulties. 
Some divisions of the 70th Army did not receive their full daily 
rations. 

General A. V. Khrulyov, Soviet Army Logistics Chief, arrived 
in Kursk in mid-March and until the end of the month helped to 
solve the very important problem of improving the delivery of 
supplies to troops. The ingenuity and initiative of the food supply 
workers led to the discovery of ways of delivering indispensable 
supplies to the forward lines. The local population and Kursk resi- 
dents helped too. 

The state of affairs on the Central and Voronezh fronts made it 
essential to reorganise the supply system, radically to improve the 
assignment of troops to supply bases, increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of the railways, repair motor roads and build new ones, 
stock up material resources, evacuate the wounded, and so on. 

The organisation and operation of the supply services were to a 
considerable extent influenced by the economic and geographical 
conditions of the Kursk salient. 

The salient was a territory 200 kilometres wide and about 150 
kilometres deep and included parts of Orel, Kursk, and Belgorod 
regions. This southern part of the Central Russian Highland, criss- 
crossed by ravines and the wide valleys of the Seim, Psyol, Tim 
and Oskol rivers, lies in the black-earth forest-steppe zone. Be- 
sides the farms, there were numerous food and light industry enter- 
prises which were destroyed by the nazis during the occupation. 

The network of railways and motor roads was adequately de- 
veloped, but the Moscow-Simferopol railway line and motor road 
were cut by the enemy in the north and south, and were isolated 
from both fronts. Extremely important then was the Kastornoye 
railway junction, from which trains ran to Kursk and Lgov to 
supply Central Front troops and to Stary Oskol and Novy Oskol 
to supply the Voronezh Front. 
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The rehabilitation of communications and all of the economic 
life in the Kursk salient proceeded at a time when our war in- 
dustry was stepping up production of arms, ammunition and other 
material. In 1943 the troops were supplied with 6 million small 
arms, 68,000 mortars, more than 9,000 anti-aircraft guns, over 
21,000 tank guns, and 49,000 artillery pieces. The amount of 
ammunition was double that in 1942. 

It was worse with fuel. The rout of the nazi forces at Stalin- 
grad made it possible to obtain oil from Baku and Grozny, but 
the roads were not yet fully repaired and there were not enough 
tank-cars. The biggest difficulty was presented by aviation fuel. 
We had to mix high-octane and low-octane gasoline. In 1943 we 
thus obtained 210,500 tons of aviation fuel in nine months. 

Although the food situation in the country remained very diffi- 
cult, the armed forces were getting their regular rations. 

In other words, thanks to the heroic efforts of the Soviet people 
under the guidance of the Communist Party, the economic situa- 
tion that year improved gradually, creating good prospects for 
supplying the armed forces with adequate quantities of all mate- 
rials and food in the coming fighting at Kursk. 

Of no little importance for the functioning of the supply system 
was the reorganisation of the automobile and road services. Before 
1943 the Soviet Army had a special body called the Central De- 
partment of Automobile and Road Services. Life, however, was 
making it increasingly obvious that it was necessary to divide it 
because the automobile and road services were becoming more 
and more important by themselves. And so it was decided to di- 
vide it into the Central Automobile Department and the Central 
Road Department. Both included the Central Department of High- 
ways of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs. The reor- 
ganisation affected all the fronts and armies. This step made it 
possible to give more attention to road-building and motor trans- 
portation. 

The organisation and operation of the supply system of the Cen- 
tral Front, and all the more so that of the Voronezh Front, were 
affected by the formation of the new Reserve (later renamed 
Steppe) Front, whose Logistics Chief was General V. I. Vostru- 
khov. The insufficiently developed network of railways and motor 
roads and the appearance of the new front complicated the func- 
tioning of the supply service. Nevertheless, it successfully coped 
with its task. 
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The Soviet Command’s decision temporarily to assume the de- 
fensive in the Kursk Bulge in order to wear down the enemy and 
then to go into the offensive and rout him, had a definite effect 
on the organisation of supply services at the fronts, and at each 
front the organisation had its peculiarities. 

The Command of the Voronezh Front (Logistics Chief General 
V. N. Vlasov) organised its supply system by deeply echeloning all 
the vitally important logistical elements (depots, hospitals, repair 
shops). The main army bases were located at railway stations on 
the Kastornoye-Novy Oskol line, 100-150 kilometres from the 
frontline, while the front establishments were in the Voronezh 
area, 350-400 kilometres from the fighting lines. This location of 
the logistical establishments was made following an appropriate 
assessment of the operational situation and the character of the 
railway and motor road system in the rear of the Voronezh Front. 
It had certain advantages in the event the enemy drove a deep 
wedge in our defences. 

The logistical system of the Central Front was organised so as 
to provide the support to the defending troops prepared to stand 
to the last man. At the same time steps were taken to ensure its 
readiness to enable troops to switch over to the counter-offensive 
without much pause. 

With this aim in view, all the vitally important supply echelons 
of the Front and its armies were moved up closer to the fighting 
lines. The army bases were 40-50 kilometres away from the for- 
ward line and the Front bases 70-100 kilometres. The largest 
number of the Front’s supply bases were concentrated in the Kursk 
area. 

Such organisation of the supply service naturally entailed 
certain risks. The Command of the Central Front was well aware 
of the enemy’s plans. No one doubted that the nazi attack was 
spearheaded at Kursk and that in the event of its success the 
supply bases were in danger. In this event the bulk of the Front’s 
forces would be encircled. That is why Front Commander Rokos- 
sovsky liked to repeat his maxim: 

“It’s not the troops’ job to think of the rear but the rear’s job 
to think of the troops. The supply services must ensure maximum 
defence system stability and not think of retreat.” 

The subsequent developments showed that the risks taken were 
justified and that the organisation of the Central Front’s supply 
system for an eventual offensive operation was highly effective. 
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Some postwar analysts of the Battle of Kursk consider it a big 
mistake that the command of the Central and Voronezh fronts 
had no plans for withdrawing their supply bases in the event the 
enemy’s operations proved successful. The organisers of the logis- 
tical system are also reproached with not having drawn up plans 
for its operation in the event our forces were surrounded. It is true 
that there were no such plans. Theoretically speaking, they should 
have been drawn up and developed if only because each front had 
organised five or six defence lines up to 200 kilometres in depth 
with a great number of trenches and all kinds of obstacles. The 
building of these lines was part of a plan for organising insupera- 
ble defences. 

As one who took a direct part in the Battle of Kursk, I want 
to stress that our troops had full, unshakable confidence in the 
stability of our defences throughout the Kursk salient. And this 
may be one of the main reasons why it never occurred to me, just 
as it did not occur to my colleague, General Vlasov, to “plan” the 
withdrawal of our logistics. 

Moreover, as I have already said, the logistics of the Voronezh 
Front were patterned on the deeply-echeloned defences, and this 
means that the possibility of the operations developing unfa- 
vourably was also foreseen. 

At the Central Front, the “heaviest” logistical elements (repair 
trains, evacuation hospitals, stationary equipment depots, etc.) also 
remained far removed from the frontline, in some instances 300 
kilometres away. These are the reasons why there were no special 
plans for the withdrawal of the logistical services there. 

And so the depth of the army supply areas varied from 80 kilo- 
metres (Central Front) to 250 kilometres (Voronezh Front). The 
front supply areas were extended for 350-400 kilometres from 
the forward line. There was enough room for that. But the railway 
facilities were badly overtaxed. There was a shortage of suitable 
railway stations and two and even three armies were based on 
some of them (Ryzhkovo, for instance). For the same reason army 
supply stations were often located in the area of a neighbouring 
army and even neighbouring front (the 38th Army of the Voronezh 
Front had its supply base in the sector of the 60th Army of the 
Central] Front). 

A big role in supplying troops was played by narrow-gauge 
railway lines (in the sector of the 13th Army, whose Logistics 
Chief was General G. A. Kurnosov, and in the sector of the 65th 
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Army, whose Logistics Chief was General G. G. Petrov). The com- 
mand of the 65th Army made good use of the narrow-gauge Lgov- 
Deryugino line running alongside the front. Nine railway bridges 
were repaired with the help of the population of the Dmitriev, 
Konyshevka and Lgov districts in March 1943 and traffic was 
restored on this line at the height of the thaw season. A number 
of European gauge cars were left behind by the retreating Ger- 
mans, but not a single locomotive. Someone in the 65th Army had 
an idea to use 3-ton ZIS-5 trucks as traction engines. For that 
purpose their rubber tyres were replaced with bands enabling them 
to run on rails. According to the latest estimates, the 65th Army 
transported 36,462 tons of supplies by rails with the aid of these “en- 
gines” and thus released more than 100 trucks a day for other work. 

On June 6, 1943, the Command of the Voronezh Front asked 
the State Defence Committee for authorisation to build a 95-kilo- 
metre railway line from Stary Oskol to Rzhava. Authorisation 
granted, it was planned to have the line completed by August 15, 
i.e., within two months. It was a grand undertaking by those stan- 
dards. Actually, it was built still faster—in 32 days. This new 
railway played an exceptionally important part in the delivery of 
supplies to the Voronezh Front, and later to the Steppe Front, dur- 
ing the counter-offensive. 

But the main concern of the command of the Central and Vo- 
ronezh fronts was the restoration and extension of the trunk rail- 
way lines: the Voronezh-Kastornoye-Kursk-Lgov, Kastornoye-Sta- 
ry Oskol-Novy Oskol, and other lines. Much assistance to the 
troops was given by the population of Orel and Kursk regions. 
Tens of thousands of teenagers, women and old folk came out 
daily to help army railway-builders. The work went on despite 
enemy air raids. The Luftwaffe dropped thousands of bombs 
on the Kastornoye-Kursk line. Bridges were repeatedly destroyed 
and immediately rehabilitated. The Kursk railway junction was so 
badly damaged that a 7-kilometre detour line was built on the 
northern side of the city. The effect was beyond all expectations. 

Credit must be given to both army and civilian railway eng1- 
neers, who displayed great courage and ingenuity. They quickly 
grasped the essence of the Luftwaffe’s tactics and learned to guess 
where it would strike next. And so repair teams with the necessary 
materials and tools were concentrated in the immediate vicinity of 
the probable target areas, with the result that traffic was usually 
resumed within two or three hours after the raid. 
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One must also give our anti-aircraft gunners their due. They 
ably protected our logistical services and skilfully simulated 
movement of trains armed with AA guns. The German pilots fell 
for the bait and suffered heavy losses. 

As a result of the repairmen’s excellent work, the carrying capac- 
ity of the trunk lines increased from six trains each way a day to 
eighteen and then 24. Thanks to this, 3,572 trains (171,789 cars) 
were sent into the Kursk Bulge from April to June 1943, includ- 
ing 1,400 trains of heavy weapons and GHQ reserve troops and 
about 150,000 cars of supplies. 

Motor roads were put in good order too. At the beginning of 
the defensive phase of the battle the Central and Voronezh fronts 
each had two good motor roads of 250-300 kilometres in length. 
The Livny-Fatezh motor road, more than 150 kilometres long, was 
almost entirely surfaced with broken stone by the front’s road- 
builders in preparation for the defensive operation. It was of little 
practical importance, however, because verv few trains were un- 
loaded at Livny. There was little motor traffic from Livny to the 
front. 

Each army had one or two roads for its own use. Their length 
on the Central Front came to 50-70 kilometres and on the Voro- 
nezh Front to 100-150 kilometres. In rainy weather dirt roads 
became water-bogged. To prevent their disintegration, motor traf- 
fic was directed along parallel routes. In dry weather thick dust 
made driving difficult and, consequently, slowed down traffic. The 
road maintenance teams organised traffic so that vehicles going 
towards the front used one road and vehicles returning from the 
front, another. This speeded up traffic. Technical aid points. 
filling stations and other service establishments were organised 
along the roads. All in all. about 2,000 kilometres of additional 
and parallel roads were built and 686 bridges with an aggregate 
length of more than 4,000 metres repaired or built in the Kursk 
Bulge before the defensive battle. 

The Central and Voronezh fronts each had a fleet of motor 
vehicles with a total carrying capacity of about 6,000 tons. They 
were divided among separate truck battalions. There were no truck 
regiments then, to say nothing of brigades. Every front had to 
deliver about 5,000 tons of ammunition, fuel and lubricants, and 
the daily rations to the fighting units. The vehicles available made 
it possible to cope with this amount provided the deliveries were 
confined to distances of 100-150 kilometres. 
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The technical condition of the vehicles was on the whole satis- 
factory and the drivers were skilful enough. 

The roads and motor vehicles of these two fronts in the Kursk 
Bulge were thus put in good shape and contributed to the all- 
round preparations for the coming battle. 

The supply stocks at the beginning of the battle were at a fairly 
high level by those standards. There were from 2.5 to 3 fire units 
for weapons of basic calibres at the two fronts and up to 5 fire 
units for weapons of heavy calibre. Automobile fuel was sufficient 
to refuel each vehicle almost five times on the Central Front and 
almost six times on the Voronezh Front. As for food, there were 
enough rations for 20-25 days. 

The 13th Army of the Central Front and the 6th Army of the 
Voronezh Front had the largest stocks of ammunition, 4-5 fire 
units. The greater part, 75 per cent, of the ammunition was de- 
livered direct to the gun emplacements. 

The two fronts were thus well supplied. 

Much attention was paid to the medical service. First the 
wounded were to be evacuated into the rear before the fighting 
began. There were quite a few of them, for there had been heavy 
fighting in the spring, the railways operated badly, and evacuation 
proceeded at a snail’s pace. This is where aircraft cane to our 
assistance. From March to mid-May General N. S. Skripko’s 
transport planes daily supplied the Central and Vorcnezh fronts 
with the ammunition they most needed. On their way back, the 
planes took the wounded. The Central Front alone evacuated 
21,000 wounded by air. There was no other instance of evacuation 
by air on this scope during the war. 

The fronts’ hospitals were located in three echelons. The hospi- 
tals of each front could accommodate 90,000 persons. Each front 
devoted much atiention to training and retraining medical work- 
ers: there were training assemblies in the armies and doctors’ con- 
ferences in every hospital. Moreover, big symposiums were held 
in all the armies, and then at the fronts, with the participation of 
representatives of the Central Medical Department: General 
Y. I. Smirnov, the Department Chief, V. S. Levit, the Soviet 
Army’s Deputy Chief Surgeon, Professor M. S. Vovsi, the Soviet 
Army’s Chief Therapeutist, and other scientists. The participants 
in these symposiums generalised the medical experience accumu- 
lated in the operations, discussed new proposals concerning the 
organisation of medical services, etc. 
16° 
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Much importance was attached to the training of medium-level 
medical personnel—notably plaster bandagers, blood transfusers, 
medicinal physical culture methodists and surgical nurses—and to 
the improvement of their skill. Special schools were organised for 
them at medical battalions and army hospitals. 

A great deal of effort went into the organisation of subterra- 
nean operating and pre- and post-operation rooms at first-line 
hospitals and medical battalions. These structures usually had four 
or five layers of overhead logs banked with two or three metres 
of earth. The medical service was given every possible assistance 
by the front and army military councils, and so it was well pre- 
pared for the Battle of Kursk. 

Political work was conducted by CPSU organisations among 
the personnel of the logistical service at all levels and stages of the 
Battle of Kursk. The aim was to store up as much material as 
possible and better to conceal it from the enemy air force. The 
Party organisations and the fronts’ political departments concen- 
trated on strict economy of fuel and food, displayed profound 
concern for the wounded, took all steps to prevent infectious dis- 
eases, and inspired personnel to fulfil the Party’s instructions and 
the commanders’ orders. 

In the period of preparations for the Battle of Kursk the logistics 
chiefs of the fronts and armies were constantly kept informed of 
the situation. Without this it was impossible correctly to run the 
logistical services. Front commanders and chiefs of staff daily, and 
sometimes twice a day, informed logistics chiefs or their head- 
quarters of all important changes in the enemy’s behaviour and of 
measures taken by our command. 

Our front commander, General Rokossovsky, always brought 
the logistics chief with him when he went out to check on the 
troops’ readiness. This also helped to direct the logistical services 
more efficiently. The logistics headquarters on their part daily in- 
eae all their department chiefs of the situation in the fighting 

ines. 
| And then came the unforgettable, historic day of July 5, 1943. 
The battle, unprecedentedly fierce, began at dawn, when hundreds 
of enemy panzers advanced on our battle formations from Orel 
and Belgorod, powerful blows were delivered from the air, and 
the nazi armies went into attack. 

These grim hours and days of fighting were a sort of test for 
our supply service. And it must be said that hard though this test 
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was, it stood it well. The artillerymen were the first to appreciate 
it. The supply units had brought to the fire positions on the aver- 
age three fire units per gun, and for certain calibres as many as five 
fire units. There were 92 artillery pieces per kilometre of frontage 
in the tactical defence zone of the Central Front and so it is not 
difficult to imagine the squall of fire and metal that was let loose 
against the nazis. The troops, locked in mortal combat with the 
enemy, were given excellent logistical support. Thanks to the 
good job done bv the supply units in preparation for the battle, 
there were no interruptions in the delivery of ammunition at cru- 
cial moments. Our artillery operated without a hitch. The enemy 
spent heaps of metal and left thousands of corpses on the battle- 
field in his attempts to breach our defences at any price. Soviet 
troops heroically repelled all attacks. In the seven days of defen- 
sive battle in the Orel-Kursk sector the Germans failed to advance 
more than 12 kilometres. In the sector between Belgorod and 
Kursk, however, the situation was more alarming. There the enemy 
succeeded in penetrating into the operational depth of our de- 
fences. This was possibly due to the fact that in this sector he did 
not meet with powerful fire inasmuch as artillery density in the 
direction of his main attack (in the 6th Guards Army’s sector) came 
to only 26 guns per kilometre, or one-fourth of that in the sector 
of the 13th Army. There was enough ammunition in both instances 
but a considerable difference in the amount of expended shells. 
From July 5 to 12, ie., in the defensive battle, the Central Front 
expended 1,079 car-loads of ammunition and the Voronezh Front, 
417. To have a clearer picture, let us look at figures illustrating the 
expenditure of ammunition by guns of different calibres in that 


period: 


cattbe 2 eae 
37-mm anti-aircraft 418,600 24 ,600 
85-mm anti-aircraft 8,300 4,000 
76-mm regimental 60 ,000 23 ,000 
76-mm divisional 274 ,600 482 ,800 
422-mm howitzer 60,000 44,600 


452-mm gun-howitzer 31,600 4,000 
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These figures definitely should not be ignored in analysing the 
situation in the Kursk area during the defensive battle. 

I should like to say a few words about an anxious moment in 
the work of the supply service of the Central Front in the course 
of the defensive fighting. 

On the second or third day of the German offensive some of the 
senior officers got it into their heads that the enemy might break 
through towards Kursk from Orel and that it would therefore be 
better to move all the stocks of food, fuel and other stores as 
quickly as possible towards Yelets, east of Kursk. Front Com- 
mander Rokossovsky, however, decided otherwise. He ordered the 
immediate mobilisation of all transport facilities with the aim of 
taking all the stores not in an easterly direction but west, into the 
area of Fatezh, closer to the forces which could find themselves 
encircled. In my opinion, this decision was justified. It showed 
that when there was a threat of encirclement the maximum pos- 
sible supplies ought to be concentrated near the forces in danger 
of being surrounded. In the course of the defensive fighting 
part of the supply services of the 13th and 6th armies moved to 
reserve areas but the general disposition in the rear remained 
unchanged. 

The amount of ammunition brought to the firing positions proved 
sufficient for both the counter-bombardment and the entire period 
of the defensive battle. Additional ammunition supplies were 
brought up by trucks to enable the Central Front to strike a coun- 
ter-blow and go into the counter-offensive without a pause on 
July 15. The Voronezh Front could not open its counter-offensive 
until August 3, because it had not been adequately supplied in 
time. 

Also taking part in the strategic counter-offensive were the 
troops of the Bryansk Front, the left wing of the Western Front 
and units of the Steppe Front. The supply services of these fronts 
were geared for offensive purposes. The army supply areas were 
up to 100 kilometres deep and the front areas, from 100 to 150 
kilometres deep. Most of the supply stocks of the fronts and armies 
were sited 50 to 100 kilometres from the frontline. Left wing of 
the Western Front and the Bryansk and Steppe fronts had bigger 
stocks of supplies than the Central and Voronezh fronts. They had 
more roads and more transport facilities. The Bryansk Front had 
ten motor transport battalions and the Steppe Front, six. But since 
the Steppe Front had important missions to fulfil both in the defen- 
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sive battle and in the assumption of the general counter-offensive, 
the number of trucks at its disposal proved to be inadequate. GHQ 
helped out. When the enemy panzers were pressing on to Pro- 
khorovka, General P. A. Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Tank Army 
was withdrawn from the Steppe Front to stem their advance. 
Despite a 400-kilometre forced march, this army fully retained its 
combat power and fulfilled its mission. Credit for that was un- 
doubtedly due to the army’s commander, his deputies and the 
headquarters. 

The problem of repairing heavy weapons and vehicles (tanks, 
guns, lorries) in the course of offensive operations to a great depth 
has lost none of its significance. Consequently, the above-men- 
tioned fact deserves special attention. 

The fronts were quite satisfactorily supplied with all materials 
when going over to the general offensive. True, by July 15 the 
Central Front had two fire units of ammunition. But this can be 
considered normal if one bears in mind that it went into the coun- 
ter-offensive without an operational pause. 

The armies meeting the enemy’s main attack in the Battle of 
Kursk suffered considerable losses. The evacuation of the wounded 
from the Kursk salient went slowly. There were many wounded 
gathered in Kursk itself and other towns. Kursk was turned into 
a big hospital base of several fronts. 

The logistical services, directed by the military councils of 
the fronts and armies, honourably fulfilled their task of providing 
the troops fighting in the great Battle of Kursk with all they needed 
and thus made a big contribution to victory. The tireless officers 
and men of the supply units worked just as efficiently in the sub- 
sequent large-scale advance towards the Dnieper. Here is one il- 
lustrative fact. At one of the stages of the offensive Front Com- 
mander Rokossovsky decided to take advantage of the “vacuum” 
created in the Lgov area by the enemy’s withdrawal towards Orel. 
The Front’s Logistics Chief was given the task of transporting a 
25,000-strong reserve corps, together with its weapons, from Kro- 
my to Lgov (100-120 kilometres) within 36 hours. The Command- 
er emphasised that every hour saved would considerably facili- 
tate the fulfilment of the task. 

By dint of unheard-of effort and displaying broad initiative, the 
motor transport personnel, particularly the drivers, carried out the 
Front Commander’s order within 24 hours instead of 36. The 
road services also performed admirably in this operation: they 
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ensured perfect traffic control and saw to it that there were no 
causes for any delays. 

This manoeuvre yielded exceptionally important results. The 
corps breached the enemy’s weak defences, advanced more than 
400 kilometres in the westerly direction, forced the Dnieper and 
emerged in the rear of the enemy’s Kiev grouping. 

The close co-operation of the thousands-strong logistical ser- 
vices of the fronts, armies, formations and units taking part in the 
Battle of Kursk, their true communist attitude to their duty, the 
attention constantly shown the logistical services by the Party 
bodies, and the leading role played by the Communists in the 
logistical system—all this helped the supply services to fulfil their 
tasks and contribute to the victory in the Battle of Kursk. 


Colonel 
BORIS ZABELOK* 


Air Defence Forces 


In preparation for Operation Citadel the nazi command con- 
centrated large air torce formations alongside a powerful body of 
troops in the central sector of the Soviet-German front. In the 
spring of 1943 it transferred a number of squadrons from Germany, 
France and Norway to the Orel, Belgorod and Kharkov areas. As 
a result, the combat strength of the 2nd and 4th German air fleets 
it planned to use in the Kursk Bulge exceeded 2,000 machines, and 
more than 1,000 of them were bombers. 

The Soviet Command, expecting a big nazi offensive in the Kursk 
Bulge, took steps to reinforce the defences there. A big role among 
these measures was assigned to the anti-aircraft defences, notably 
to the protection of the frontline railways by which replacements, 
weapons, ammunition, fuel and other material were brought up to 
the armies in the field. This important mission was entrusted to the 
anti-aircraft defence forces in the Kursk salient and the neighbour- 


* In the Great Patriotic War Colonel Zabelok held commanding and staff 
bosts in the air defence forces. He is now a military journalist. 
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ing zone—to the Ryazhsk-Tambov, Voronezh-Borisoglebsk and 
Kharkov divisional air defence districts, and partly to the forces 
of the Tula divisional air defence district. In May and June 
these forces had 547 medium and 214 light anti-aircraft guns, 
558 anti-aircraft machine-guns, 125 searchlights, and more than 
200 fighter aircraft to protect railway junctions, bridges and rail- 
ways. 

Bee in mind the overall strategic situation, the air defence 
forces concentrated their main efforts on protecting the Kastornoye- 
Kursk railway by which supplies to the Central and Voronezh 
fronts were chiefly transported. From mid-March on it was 
covered by the units of the Voronezh-Borisoglebsk Air Defence 
District (commander: Major-General N. K. Vasilkov) and the 
101st Fighter Division of the Air Defence Forces (commander: 
Colonel A. T. Kostenko) which co-operated with the fronts’ 
fighter air arm. 

The protection of the railways in the Kursk salient was built 
up as a system co-operating closely with the army air defence 
forces, and in some instances supplementing them. This principle 
was also adhered to in the organisation of air reconnaissance and 
in the disposition of the anti-aircraft weapons. 

To detect nazi planes in the front area the Voronezh-Boriso- 
glebsk Air Defence Command organised several lines of air ob- 
servation posts, which adjoined north, west and south of Kursk 
their counterparts of the Central and Voronezh fronts. The main 
OP of the air defence district maintained communication with 
the main OC posts of the fronts which kept it informed about 
the air situation. The AA positions and fighter squadrons were 
warned of enemy planes by radio, and the main airfields, by 
wire. 

The organisation of fighter cover and anti-aircraft protection 
was greatly influenced by the fact that the railway lines and 
installations were very close to the frontline. Consequently, there 
was extremely little time to warn the air defence forces of the 
approaching enemy aircraft and so the immediate readiness of 
the AA defences was one of the indispensable conditions. Another 
factor was the need to protect a large number of objectives con- 
siderably removed from one another, and this required large- 
scale manoeuvre with air defence power. 

On account of this the air defence fighter aircraft had their 
airfields as close as possible to the objectives requiring protection 
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(railway stations, bridges, etc.), and to facilitate manoeuvres each 
fighter regiment had several airfields assigned to it. 

Early-warning radars were set up at the main airfields to give 
fighter units more time. Every air regiment was assigned a sec- 
tion of the railway closest to its base so that the fighters would 
need as little time as possible to reach the objectives they were 
defending. 

In order to give better fighter protection to the special trains 
en route, these trains were made to bear additional identification 
signs, and contact was maintained with station masters with the 
view to obtaining information about the movements of these trains. 

Railways were protected by fighters either on ground alert or 
patrolling the air, this depending on the situation. The first meth- 
od was used when the air observation service detected enemy 
aircraft and could warn the fighters so that they had time to take 
to the air and intercept the enemy aircraft before they could 
reach the targets. And the second method was used when the 
objectives were close to the frontline and the Luftwaffe was 
active. In these cases the fighters patrolled either all along the 
sector assigned to them or only in the area where the trains were 
at the time. 

Whenever there was a danger of the trains being attacked, the 
patrolling fighters engaged the enemy aircraft, and other air- 
craft were sent to patrol the air in their place on instructions 
from the regimental or divisional command posts. If the enemy 
aircraft revealed no intention to attack the escorted train, other 
aircraft were sent up to intercept them while the patrolling 
fighters continued with their mission. 

In their co-operation, the air defence fighter arm and the 
fighters of the Central and Voronezh fronts were assigned def- 
inite combat areas. Near the frontline the enemy aircraft were 
engaged by the fighters of the air armies supporting the ground 
troops while the areas immediately behind them were assigned 
to air defence fighters whose job was to destroy the German 
bombers on the approaches to the protected installations. To ensure 
effective co-operation, they exchanged information about the air 
situation and their actions, co-ordinated target indication signals 
and established joint mission procedure in destroying large enemy 
forces. 

The bulk of the anti-aircraft artillery was deployed to protect 
the most important railway junctions, such as Tula, Ryazhsk, 
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Yelets, Gryazi, Kursk, Kastornoye, Voronezh, Liski and Valuiki, 
and bridges. Kursk, for instance, was defended against enemy air 
attacks by 64 medium and 24 light AA guns, 45 heavy machine- 
guns, and 26 searchlights. Besides, there were four or five medium- 
calibre army anti-aircraft batteries on the outskirts of the city, and 
three or four small-calibre anti-aircraft batteries and up to a 
battalion of anti-aircraft machine-guns were deployed to protect 
the railway bridges. These forces protected the railway junction 
with seven- or eight-layer anti-aircraft artillery fire, and the 
entrance and exit switches and railway bridges also with anti- 
aircraft machine-guns. 

The anti-aircraft artillery batteries defending major railway 
junctions and bridges were sited so as to ensure the maximum 
possible density of anti-aircraft fire on the approaches to the 
likely targets. To increase the density of fire in the sectors threat- 
ened most, the batteries were sited at closer intervals. Between 
batteries of medium anti-aircraft artillery, these intervals were 
usually between two and three kilometres. Part of the anti-air- 
craft weapons, primarily light anti-aircraft guns and anti-aircraft 
machine-guns, was used to protect small railway stations, sidings 
and trains en route. 

Wide use was made at Kursk of mobile anti-aircraft artillery 
combat groups in protecting smaller stations, minor bridges, 
diverse railway structures and facilities, and entraining and de- 
training stations. This was necessitated by the large number of 
installations and facilities located near the frontline. These mo- 
bile combat groups were also employed to protect the congestions 
of troop trains where railway tracks were destroyed, and to lay 
ambushes. 

The mobile groups as a rule consisted of units of light anti- 
aircraft artillery and anti-aircraft machine-guns, and were some- 
times armed with medium anti-aircraft guns and searchlights. 
They had high-speed cross-country vehicles and tractors. They 
operated by the ambush method in accordance with the plans 
drawn up by the senior headquarters. Their firing positions were 
chosen along the most likely routes of the enemy aircraft. They 
usually took up positions at night, observing secrecy and camou- 
flage regulations. After two or three engagements they packed 
up, as it were, and moved to new positions. 

Other important mobile means of anti-aircraft defence for 
railway communications were anti-aircraft armoured trains. The 
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Tula, Ryazhsk-Tambov, Voronezh-Borisoglebsk and Kharkov air 
defence districts had 35 of them in the summer of 1943. The 
trains were armed with medium and light AA guns and anti- 
aircraft machine-guns. These enabled them successfully to fight 
single aircraft and small groups of them at medium and low 
altitudes. In the Kursk salient they were used for defending 
railway stations, sidings and bridges, for protecting important 
trains en route, for laying ambushes and strengthening the air 
defences at big railway junctions. 

Troop trains en route were very often protected by the so- 
called air defence train escort groups. They usually consisted of 
anti-aircraft machine-gun platoons armed with light guns and 
machine-guns. Each group occupied from two to four flat cars 
included in the train. The main air defence weapons were usually 
located at the head of the train. The flat cars were linked with 
one another and with the engine driver by telephone. Communi- 
cation with the senior commander was maintained by radio. 

The air defence forces’ bitter struggle with the Luftwaffe in 
the Kursk salient began in the spring of 1943. It grew in intensity 
as the decisive stage of the battle drew closer and the enemy used 
increasing numbers of planes to bomb front communications. In 
March and April nazi aircraft flew about 1,400 sorties against 
railway installations and in May and June their number topped 
4,300. 

Seeking to isolate at any price the troops of the Central and 
Voronezh fronts from the rear, the enemy air force displayed 
exceptional perseverance. The Yelets and other railway stations 
were raided 10-18 times. The Liski station and the bridge across 
the Don were bombed fifteen times by a total of 600 aircraft. 

The enemy bombers staged particularly intensive raids on the 
Kursk-Kastornoye railway line. Strikes by large forces alternated 
with attacks by small groups of planes and by single aircraft. 
Even the relatively small bridge at the Cheremisinovo station 
was subjected to ten bombing raids in which more than 200 planes 
took part. The Kastornoye station was bombed sixteen times 
while the Kursk railway junction was pounded in the pre-offen- 
sive period on fifteen occasions, with more than 1,300 aircraft all 
told taking part. 

The main burden of fighting the enemy air force in these con- 
ditions was borne by the air defence forces protecting the Kursk- 
Kastornoye line. Bearing in mind the importance of their mission, 
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the command of the Voronezh-Borisoglebsk air defence district 
assigned to them a special Kursk task force headed by Colonel 
V. S. Gavrilov, chief of staff of the air defence district. The 
fighter force defending the railway was also strengthened. Close 
co-operation was organised between the task force and the air 
defence forces of the fronts so that they could move from one 
point to another only after consultations between the task force 
command and the front command. The task force headquarters 
was located in Kursk and maintained wire and wireless commu- 
nications with the subordinate units, the communications officer 
and the logistics chief of the Central Front, who regularly sup- 
plied it with information about train movements and the entrain- 
ing and detraining areas. As a result, it was possible to make 
the necessary arrangements for protecting trains at stations and 
en route in good time. Anticipating a raid, the group headquarters 
warned railway officials to disperse trains or pull out trains with 
dangerous cargo from the station. 

Our fighters and anti-aircraft artillery inflicted heavy losses 
on the nazi air force. Meeting with strong resistance, the enemy 
switched to the tactics of massed attacks on the most important 
objectives by large bomber formations under heavy fighter escort. 
At dawn on May 22, for instance, the enemy sent 130 bombers 
with 40 fighters against the Kursk railway junction. The observa- 
tion posts detected them as they approached the frontline. The 
railway officials were warned so that they could remove all cargo 
trains from the station. As they were about to reach the forward 
line of defence, the enemy aircraft were attacked by the fighters 
of the Front air arm. Despite stubborn opposition, the bulk of the 
Luftwaffe formations continued on their way towards the objec- 
tive, and as they drew closer to Kursk, they were engaged by the 
aircraft of the 101st Air Defence Fighter Division. 

By their bold attacks, our aircraft disorganised the enemy for- 
mations and inflicted heavy losses upon them. 

The anti-aircraft gunners fought courageously too. The enemy 
planes which managed to break through towards the objective 
were met with hurricane fire. The raid did not yield the results 
the nazis had expected, although in the attempt they lost 65 
planes to our fighters and anti-aircraft artillery. 

‘The climax in the activity of the air defence forces in the Kursk 
salient came on June 2, when they were called upon to repulse 
the massive air raid on Kursk. It was one of the biggest Luft- 
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waffe attacks in the Great Patriotic War. Remembering the 
previous setbacks, the enemy made thorough preparations for the 
raid. The nazi command set itself the task of completely destroy- 
ing the Kursk junction and to this end tried to build up a force, 
capable of overcoming the Soviet air defence forces, by switching 
the bulk of the squadrons from the Orel and Stalino airfields and 
using them in this operation. The attack was launched not from 
one direction as was the case in the past but from several and in 
five waves, and moreover with the wide use of diverting ma- 
noeuvres and from altitudes ranging from 1,500 to 7,000 metres. 
The raid began at 0439 hours. The first wave of 137 bombers 
and 30 fighters consisted of six groups, three of which closed on 
the objective from the north and three from the south-west. To 
intercept them we sent 53 fighters of the 16th Air Army and 42 
of the 101st Air Defence Fighter Division. Air combats were 
fought all the way from the frontline to Kursk. The bulk of the 
Front’s fighter arm operated north of the Fatezh-Svoboda line, 
and the air defence fighters south of it, on the approaches to the 
objective. By joint effort, they inflicted heavy losses upon the 
enemy. Nevertheless, about 50 nazi aircraft succeeded in break- 
ing through to the objective but were met with a heavy anti-air- 
craft barrage. 

The next waves came at intervals ranging from one to three 
hours. The most difficult task for the air defence forces was the 
fourth wave which consisted of 106 bombers flying in three groups 
from Kharkov and Poltava at 6,000 metres. The 57 fighters of the 
2nd Air Army sent against them attacked the enemy in the Oboyan 
area. On the southern approaches to Kursk the enemy aircraft 
were engaged by 13 fighters of the 16th Air Army and 15 air 
defence fighters. In the.ensuing encounters, our fighters shot 
down about 20 enemy planes but the rest broke through to the 
objective. In these circumstances, the anti-aircraft gunners put 
in maximum effort to weaken the enemy blow. The AA batteries 
concentrated their fire on the biggest targets, forcing the nazis 
to manoeuvre and quickly to withdraw from the fire zone. 

All in all, 543 planes (424 bombers and 119 fighters) took part 
in the day-time raid on Kursk on June 2. 

The air battle, which began at dawn, went on and off until 
1450 hours, and then resumed with renewed force at nightfall. 
German planes incessantly converged on the target in groups 
of three to five, sometimes singly. There were about 300 of them. 
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The main role in repelling the night raid was played by anti- 
aircraft artillery. It put up a powerful barrage, forcing the 
bombers to change course and operate in unfavourable conditions. 
The day and night attacks cost the enemy dearly. He lost 145 
planes at Kursk and 81 of them were destroyed by the air de- 
fence forces. 

The damage caused to the railway junction was considerable 
but the tracks were on the whole saved. Traffic through Kursk 
resumed shortly after the raid. 

Nor did the enemy air force achieve its aims chasing after 
trains en route and at small stations which were protected mainly 
by mobile anti-aircraft combat groups. The activity of these 
groups, which made skilful use of the element of surprise, was 
highly effective and very often forced the enemy to give up the 
idea of attacking railway targets. 

Considerable losses were inflicted on the Luftwaffe by anti- 
aircraft armoured trains. In just one batile, repulsing an attack 
on Alexeyevka station, an AA crew of the 129th Anti-Aircraft 
Armoured Train shot down four German machines. 

The air defence forces protecting the railways in the Kursk 
salient repelled nearly 4,700 enemy sorties in the four months 
from March to June. 

On the eve of the offensive, the enemy air force began to 
switch the weight of its attacks from the depth of the Kursk 
salient to its centre and to bomb our artillery firing positions and 
control posts ever more frequently. By moving the fronts’ air de- 
fence forces from the deep rear closer to the forward lines, the 
Soviet Command provided stronger protection to the ground 
forces. This enhanced the role played by the air defence troops 
in screening not only the communications but other front installa- 
tions and facilities—airfields, supply railheads and reserves. The 
air defence forces performed these missions in the Battle of Kursk 
too, both in its defensive phase and during the offensive. 

The effective activity of the air defence forces prevented the 
nazi air force from achieving its aims. It failed to disrupt rail- 
way traffic and prevent the build-up in the Kursk salient of man- 
power and material resources necessary for the decisive battles in 
July and August. The Central Front’s logistical headquarters 
thus characterised the operations of the Kursk air defence task 
force: “Thanks to effective protection and the constant readiness 
of the fighter aircraft and anti-aircraft forces to repel enemy air- 
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craft, the combat mission of providing cover for rail movements 
to the front was fulfilled by the task force, no train suffered from 
air attacks, and everything was delivered intact and in time.” From 
June 6 to July 22 the Kursk task force provided protection for 
more than 200 highly-valuable trains for the Voronezh and Cen- 
tral fronts. 

The country’s air defence forces also performed yeoman ser- 
vice providing protection for the strategic reserves in the central 
sector. Besides fulfilling their main mission of providing protec- 
tion for the communication lines and important installations, they 
gave support within the general air defence system to Central 
Front troops as they assumed positions in the defence areas and 
to some extent covered them when they were advanced prior to 
being committed to action. 

However, the activity of the air defence troops in the Battle 
of Kursk itself was generally confined to combating reconnais- 
sance planes and small groups of bombers, since the Luftwaffe 
was concerned chiefly with giving support to its ground forces. 
In July and August the air defence forces in the Kursk salient 
and the adjoining sectors repelled about 940 enemy sorties. 

As Soviet troops forged ahead, part of the air defence forces 
in the central sector was gradually moved into liberated territory 
to provide protection for frontline communications, bridges and 
other installations vital for uninterrupted supply and the success 
of the fronts’ offensive. 

The combat activity of the air defence forces in the Kursk 
salient in the spring and summer of 1943 was thus a highly im- 
portant component of the Soviet Armed Forces’ effort in routing 
the nazi forces in the historic Battle of Kursk. 


ALEXANDER YERSHOV, 
M. Sc. (History)* 


The Communist Party, 
Organiser of 

the Soviet People’s 
Victory in the 

Battle of Kursk 


The rout of Hitler’s armies at Kursk was a milestone on the 
road to the Soviet Union’s victory over nazi Germany. 

The victory scored by the Soviet people and their Armed Forces 
in this battle was no chance accident, as the bourgeois falsi- 
fiers of history claim. It was predetermined by the superiority 
of the Soviet social and political system over the capitalist system 
and was achieved because the Soviet people were led by the 
militant Communist Party which organised and inspired them for 
an uncompromising battle against the hated enemy. Conse- 
quently, the Soviet Army’s historic victory at Kursk was just as 
logical as was our victory in the Great Patriotic War. 

The Soviet Armed Forces made thorough preparations for the 
summer battles. Taking into consideration the military and _polit- 
ical situation which had taken shape in the spring of 1943, the 
Party’s Central Committee and the Soviet Government set them 
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new and extremely important tasks. One of them was to drive 
the enemy forces in the course of the summer and autumn beyond 
Smolensk, the Sozh River and the lower and middle reaches of 
the Dnieper, and also eliminate the Germans’ salient in the Ku- 
ban country. Soviet troops were to smash large enemy forces and 
liberate the Ukraine east of the Dnieper, Donbas and the central 
areas. 

The Party urged the Soviet people to double and treble their 
efforts to fulfil these tasks. It took measures radically to improve 
the performance of industrial enterprises, primarily heavy in- 
dustry, on which war production depended, built up reserves, 
inspired Soviet people to perform new feats of labour, strength- 
ened the links between the rear and the front, and prepared the 
army for new battles with the powerful and crafty enemy. In its 
editorial on April 4, 1943, the Party newspaper Pravda wrote: 
“There are heavy battles and grim trials ahead of us. The struggle 
against the nazi invader will require time, much sacrifice, exer- 
tion of every effort at the front and in the rear, and drawing on 
all our resources.” 

By the spring of that year the Communist Party had achieved 
big successes in enhancing the country’s military and economic 
potential. Led by the Party and relying on the powerful material 
and technical base built under the prewar five-year plans, the 
Soviet people successfully coped with the tasks set them by the 
Party and wrought a radical turning point in the work of the 
rear. But the growing scale of the armed struggle against the nazi 
invader entailed a huge expenditure of material. More tanks, air- 
craft, guns and ammunition were needed to defeat the enemy in 
the coming battles. “Even the best of armies, even people most 
sincerely devoted to the revolutionary cause,’ Lenin said, “will 
be immediately exterminated by the enemy if they are not ade- 
quately armed, supplied with food and trained.” 

The needs of the front had grown enormously, and the country 
was then suffering from an acute shortage of the key strategic 
raw materials. There was not enough metal. The iron-and-steel 
plants were operating below capacity because of the shortage of 
fuel. Power stations did not work regularly either. All this told 
directly on war industry, which could not work at full capacity, 
where tanks, aircraft, guns and ammunition were concerned. 

To step up war production, the Party’s Central Committee and 
the State Defence Committee took vigorous steps, primarily to 
17° 
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speed up work at the enterprises of the fuel and metal industries. 
In February 1943 the State Defence Committee adopted a deci- 
sion on immediate assistance to the iron-and-steel industry. It 
stressed the need fully to satisfy the requirements of iron-and- 
steel plants in coal, electric power and raw materials, of the 
timely fulfilment of the orders they placed with other enterprises, 
etc. In the spring and summer of 1943, the Party and the 
Government also adopted a number of other decisions with the 
view to further improving the performance of enterprises in 
heavy and war industries. 

The Party’s Central Committee and the State Defence Com- 
mittee ordered the Party and Soviet bodies of all republics and 
regions to eliminate flaws in economic management and warned 
managers of enterprises of their big responsibility to the country 
for the fulfilment of production orders. The State Defence Com- 
mittee’s decision regarding Chelyabinsk Region was typical in 
this respect. As is well known, the Urals played a leading role 
in supplying the defence industry in the years of the Great Pa- 
triotic War and were rightly called the arsenal of the Soviet Ar- 
my. The Communists of Chelyabinsk Region did a lot to fulfil 
the important tasks set them by the Party. The Magnitogorsk 
and Zlatoust metal plants organised the production of dozens of 
new brands of high-alloy steel, which made it possible to meet 
more fully the needs of aircraft and tank industries in metal. 
The overall increment in the gross production of iron and steel in 
eleven months in 1942 came to 140.7 per cent over the 1941 
figures. Nevertheless, the region failed to fulfil the 1942 plan for 
metal output. The state of affairs in the iron-and-steel industry 
was discussed by the Party’s Regional Committee at its plenary 
meeting in January 1943. The Communists clearly defined their 
tasks to meet the new and bigger demands made upon them by 
the country and the front. But the fulfilment of these tasks was 
slowed down considerably because the iron-and-steel plants were 
not supplied regularly with coking coal from Kuznetsk Basin 
and fuel coal from Chelyabinsk Region. The coal mines at Che- 
lyabinsk and Kopeisk were working badly and failed to fulfil 
their plans in the first four months of 1943. What is more, coal 
deliveries were not regular. All this hampered production and 
made necessary the intervention by the top echelons of power. 
The State Defence Committee adopted a special decision on 
April 21, binding the Chelyabinsk Regional Party Committee and 
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coal mine managers sharply to increase coal supplies to the iron- 
and-steel industry in order to ensure that its enterprises worked 
at full capacity. 

The Party’s Central Committee also devoted much attention 
to the operation of the railways. The Party held that strict dis- 
cipline was indispensable for the efficient operation of the trans- 
port system. To establish strict order in the transport system, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issued a decree on April 
15, 1943, placing the railways under martial law. All railway- 
men were thus mobilised for the duration of the war and assigned 
definite places to work at. The decree of May 8 extended martial 
law to water transport. On April 25 the Council of People’s Com- 
missars approved disciplinary regulations for railwaymen. All 
these measures were exceptionally important for the preparations 
for the summer battles. “Military discipline in the transport sys- 
tem, absolute subordination to superiors and military execution of 
orders by railwaymen,’ Pravda wrote, “will help the Red Army 
to deal new devastating blows to the enemy and win a complete 
victory over the German invader.” 

Besides taking measures to improve the performance of heavy 
industry enterprises and the transport system, the Party and the 
Government launched a broad programme of construction, build- 
ing blast and open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills, power stations, 
coal and ore mines, and railways. About 75 per cent of the invest- 
ments in 1943 were to be marshalled into building enterprises in 
the war, iron-and-steel, engineering, fuel, power, chemical and 
rubber industries, and transport facilities. Expenditure on the 
building of iron-and-steel works, coal mines and power stations 
was twice that in 1942. Building was on an especially large scale 
in the eastern areas, which became the main supply base for the 
front and the war industry. A new big blast furnace was commis- 
sioned at the Chusovoi works in January 1943 and_ the first 
section of the iron-and-steel plant in Chelyabinsk went into 
operation in February. 

The Party took urgent steps to rehabilitate the enterprises 
destroyed by the nazi barbarians. The Party’s Central Commit- 
tee ordered the local Party and administrative bodies quickly to 
organise production of war materials at the enterprises in liber- 
ated areas. Less than a month after the rout of the enemy group- 
ing encircled at Stalingrad, the State Defence Committee adopted 
a decision on the resumption of production of tanks and tractors 
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at the Stalingrad Tractor Plant in May-June 1943. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, the State Defence Committee adopted a decision 
on the rehabilitation of the Donbas coal mines, stressing that the 
Party and administrative bodies of the Ukraine and Rostov Re- 
gion should regard it as an economic task of paramount impor- 
tance. These decisions were successfully carried out. There were 
already 52 small mines, producing daily 1,200-1,300 tons of coal, 
working in Voroshilovgrad Region (Donbas) in the first two 
months after its liberation (March and April 1943). 

In short, the Party was doing everything to raise productivity 
and increase the output of weapons for the Soviet Army. The 
upsurge of the Soviet workers’ labour enthusiasm found expres- 
sion in the nation-wide socialist emulation movement. Begun in 
May 1942, it reached especially wide proportions at the begin- 
ning of 1943, in honour of the 25th anniversary of the Soviet 
Army, on February 23. The initiators this time were the workers 
of Plant No. 172, one of the biggest munition plants in the 
country. In the preceding year the plant had doubled the produc- 
tion of artillery pieces, armed 40 regiments more than planned, 
and promised to arm another ten regiments in honour of the 
Soviet Army jubilee. The appeal for emulation launched by the 
workers, engineers and technicians of Plant No. 172 met with a 
ready response all over the country. The emulation movement 
was joined by railwaymen, industrial workers, and state and col- 
lective farmers. By May 1943, there were 80 per cent of all fac- 
tory and office workers taking part in it. This was another vivid 
demonstration of Soviet patriotism. 

The May Day appeal of the Party’s Central Committee 
brought on another wave of labour enthusiasm. The appeal 
mapped out a programme of action for workers in different 
branches of the economy and inspired them to new feats of labour. 
It urged the workers everywhere to give the country more coal and 
metal, tanks and aircraft, submachine- and machine-guns, field 
guns and mortars, fuel and food. 

One remarkable result of the socialist emulation movement 
was the rise of labour productivity. In 1943 it increased by 7 per 
cent in industry, and this meant smaller labour outlays per unit 
of production. The output of industrial goods increased day by 
day. That meant additional thousands of tons of coal and metal 
for the industries and more material for the front. In 1943 the Urals 
and Siberia produced 35 per cent more of pig iron and 37 per cent 
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more of steel than in 1940. Kuznetsk Basin mined 4 million tons 
of coal more than in the preceding year. At that time it was 
accounting for 26.7 per cent of the country’s total coal output. 
All in all, the fuel resources of the Soviet Union increased by 22 
million tons in 1943. Power stations increased their output. The 
capacity of the turbines put into operation in the eastern areas 
in 1943 was 90,000 kilowatts greater than that the year before. 

With more pig iron, steel, coal and power produced in the 
country, the war industry increased output, particularly in the 
eastern areas. The output of war material in the Urals was six 
times, in Western Siberia 34 times and in the Volga area eleven 
times that of 1940. More and better arms were produced every 
day. The average monthly output of aircraft increased from 2,100 
in 1942 to 2,900 in 1943. By July 1943 the Soviet Union had 
2.3 times as many aircraft as in November 1942. All in all, the 
Air Force received about 35,000 planes in 1943, or 37 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. Nazi Germany’s numerical 
superiority in aircraft was completely wiped out. By the beginning 
of the summer campaign the Soviet Air Force had two and a half 
times as many planes as the Luftwaffe. 

The Soviet Air Force was supplied with new types of ma- 
chines—La-5FN, Yak-7B and Yak-9—which were superior to 
nazi aircraft of the same type in many respects. Our attack air- 
craft were armed with new anti-tank bombs. These new hollow- 
charge bombs were first used in the Battle of Kursk and came 
as a complete surprise to the enemy. They burned holes in the 
German Tigers and Panthers converging on Kursk from the south 
and north. 

In 1943, the Soviet tank-building industry put out an average 
of 1,670 machines a month. The basic type in those days was 
the T-34 tank which was recognised by all experts, including 
the German, as the best tank in the Second World War. The 
average monthly production of these tanks in 1943 was 40 per 
cent above that in 1942. Bearing in mind that in its preparations 
for the summer offensive at Kursk the nazi command pinned its 
hopes chiefly on its panzers, the Party’s Central Committee and 
the Soviet Government took steps to accelerate the production of 
self-propelled guns. While in December 1942 Soviet industry 
produced only 51 of them, it had put out 762 by July 1943, and 
by the end of the year the Soviet Army had received about 4,000. 
In the Battle of Kursk there were fifteen self-propelled artillery 
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regiments armed with SU-76, SU-122 and SU-152 SP guns on 
the battlefields of the Central, Bryansk and Western fronts. 
Thanks to the heroic efforts of the Soviet workers, the Army had 
far more tanks and self-propelled gun mounts than the enemy. 
By July 1943 the Soviet armies in the field had 9,580 of them 
and the nazis 5,850. The proportion of old tanks (BT, T-26 and 
T-37) was declining fast and the number of KV and T-34 ve- 
hicles increasing. By the beginning of the summer campaign 
heavy and medium tanks accounted for about 70 per cent of the 
total and light tanks for 30 per cent. 

The workers of ordnance plants did their best, supplying the 
Soviet Army with about 11,000 guns a month. Much attention 
was devoted to the production of anti-tank artillery. Here are a 
few figures to illustrate its growth rates: in January 1943 the 
number of anti-tank guns produced was eight times and towards 
the end of the year thirteen times that of June 1941. The artil- 
lerymen were receiving increasing numbers of large-calibre guns 
for use against enemy fortifications. Among the weapons adopt- 
ed for service were the 1943 model of the 152-mm corps howit- 
zer, the 1943 model of the 76-mm regimental gun and the im- 
proved 82-mm mortar. 

New systems of rocket artillery and new kinds of ammunition 
were developed which enhanced the armour-piercing capacity of 
our anti-tank guns 1.5-2-fold. In April 1942 production was 
organised of the new, more powerful 57-mm anti-tank gun de- 
signed by V. G. Grabin. The ammunition for it included hard- 
core shells, and this made the gun successful in combating nazi 
Panthers and Tigers in the Kursk Bulge. Soviet troops lovingly 
called this gun “The Hunter”. Its fame spread so fast that the 
British military mission in Moscow asked the Soviet Govern- 
ment for a few guns to acquaint the British army with it. Infan- 
try troops received heavy machine-guns designed by Goryunov 
and submachine-guns designed by Sudayev which, though simple 
to handle, were very effective in battle. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government put in a lot of effort to build up powerful 
reserves in time for the summer battles. The Party proceeded 
from Lenin’s thesis that “victory in war goes to the side whose 
people has greater reserves, greater sources of strength’. The 
growth of war production made it possible to form a large num- 
ber of new artillery, tank, air and other units. In April 1943 the 
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Soviet Command began to form artillery assault corps, each 
armed with 712 field guns and mortars and 864 M-30 rocket 
launchers. Four of these powerful formations later fought at 
Kursk and played a big role in the rout of the enemy. In May 
1943 the State Defence Committee took steps to form thirty in- 
dependent anti-tank artillery battalions for tank and mechanised 
corps. A decision was taken in June to form ten independent 
anti-tank artillerv brigades for the GHQ reserve, first with 60 
guns each and then with 72. By the summer of 1943 there were 
twenty such brigades and most of them took part in the 
fighting in the Kursk Bulge. These brigades proved to be a 
mighty force in the battles with enemy panzers. At the beginning 
of June 1943 the GHQ reserve artillery had all in all five artil- 
lery assault corps, 75 artillery, anti-aircraft artillery and rocket 
divisions, and 47 independent anti-tank, mortar and rocket bri- 
gades. 

Back in January 1943 it had been decided to set up entirely 
new tank armies of identical strength. By the summer there were 
already five of them (with 600-700 tanks and self-propelled guns 
each). Also formed were four new tank and mechanised corps, 
18 heavy tank regiments and several engineer-tank regiments. 
By the beginning of the summer campaign the GHQ reserve had 
seven tank and four mechanised corps. 

New air units were also being formed. By July 1943, 22 air 
corps were established for the GHQ reserve and were used by 
GHOQ to reinforce the fronts’ air armies in the Battle of Kursk. 

Large ammunition, fuel, food and other stocks were laid up. 
In July and August the fronts taking part in the Battle of Kursk 
received 26,619,000 artillery and mortar shells and expended 
42,105,000 or almost 15,500,000 more. The latter came from the 
stocks built up before the battle, and this played its role in 
ensuring its successful outcome. 

The training of manpower reserves was under the unflagging 
control of the Communist Party. Universal military training was 
constantly on the agenda of the Central Committees of the Com- 
munist Parties of the Union republics and the regional, city and 
district Party committees. Millions of Soviet people underwent 
military training without discontinuing work. The replacements 
prepared by reserve regiments flowed in an unending stream to 
the front. From January 1 to July 15, 1943, reserve units sent 
2,857,500 troops to the fighting lines. 
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Very important was the State Defence Committee’s decision 
(May-June 1943) to reduce the authorised strength of the logis- 
tical units and establishments and administrative personnel. This 
decision made it possible to release about 1.3 million people by 
the end of the year and they were later sent to replenish com- 
batant units. In the first six months of 1943 the GHQ manpower 
reserves increased by more than 600,000. From March 1 to April 
1 the number of field armies in the GHQ reserve rose from four 
to eight. 

Command, political and technical reserves were also built up. 
From the beginning of 1942 to the beginning of 1943 the number 
of diverse short-term training, refresher and advanced courses 
increased threefold, from 106 to 319. In 1943 Soviet infantry, 
artillery, armour, engineer and air schools trained more than 
160,000 officers. Besides, over 100,000 junior lieutenants came 
to the army from junior officers’ courses. Privates and other non- 
commissioned ranks who had distinguished themselves in battle 
were widely promoted to commanding posts. In the first four 
months of 1943, for instance, about 10,000 privates and other 
non-commissioned ranks who had displayed combat skill and 
heroism on the battlefield were promoted to officers’ ranks. In 
May 1943, the State Defence Committee decided to abolish the 
posts of company and battery deputy commanders for political 
affairs. This decision played an important role in replenishing 
the ranks of army commanders. More than 130,000 political 
workers were also appointed to command posts before the Battle 
of Kursk. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government the Armed Forces’ vast requirements in command- 
ers, political workers and technical personnel were fully met 
by that time. What is more, the fronts had tens of thousands of 
officers of different arms in reserve. 

In laying down the military, political and strategic tasks in 
any particular period of the war, the Communist Party invariably 
proceeded from Lenin’s thesis regarding the need to have “an 
overwhelming superiority of forces at the decisive point at the 
decisive moment”. The “decisive point” in the summer of 1943 was 
the southern wing of the Soviet-German front. It was there that 
the bulk of our manpower and material resources was then con- 
centrated. Of the thirteen fronts operating that summer, five were 
deployed in the crucial theatre. In the period from April to June 
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these fronts received 57 per cent of the replacements, 58 per cent 
of the submachine-guns, 73 per cent of the mortars (80- and 
120-mm), 52 per cent of the guns of 76-mm and bigger calibre, 
and 51 per cent of the anti-tank guns (45- and 57-mm). At the 
beginning of the summer campaign these fronts had more than 
63 per cent of the tanks at the disposal of the armies in the field. 
About 40 per cent of the field armies and all the tank armies 
were concentrated in the Kursk sector. The armies of the Voro- 
nezh and Central fronts were superior to the enemy in man- 
power, artillery, tanks and aircraft. 

Besides creating the necessary material and technical condi- 
tions, the Party took steps to ensure adequate political basis for 
the forthcoming operations. The laws of armed struggle are not 
predetermined solely by military evolution. An army’s fighting 
efficiency depends to a vast extent on the level of its men’s aware- 
ness and their morale and skills. Stressing the decisive impor- 
tance of morale in armed struggle, Lenin wrote: “In the final 
analysis, victory in any war depends on the spirit animating the 
mrasses that spill their own blood on the field of battle.’ All 
through the Great Patriotic War the Party’s Central Committee 
paid unremitting attention to the organisation and improvement 
of political work among troops, regarding it as an element of 
the Party activity directed towards enhancing the fighting effi- 
ciency of the Soviet Armed Forces. In the summer of 1943, when 
our troops were preparing for major battles with the nazi in- 
vader, the Party took measures to enhance the role of army 
Party and Komsomol organisations, strengthen their influence on 
the rank and file, and make their assistance to commanders more 
effective and purposeful. It was with this aim in view that the 
Party’s Central Committee on May 24, 1943, adopted a decision 
on the restructuring of the Party and Komsomol organisations 
and strengthening the role of the front, army and divisional 
newspapers. 

The old structure of the Party and Komsomol organisations 
did not conform to the new tasks and conditions. A regiment had 
one primary Party organisation and up to 25 company, battery 
and other similar Party organisations which often united up to 
300 full members and probation members. It was difficult for 
the regimental Party bureau to direct the activities of such a 
large number of Communists, especially during an offensive. 
The principle governing the election of secretaries of Party and 
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Komsomol organisations did not suit the battle conditions 
either. 

By the decision of May 24, 1943, primary Party and Komsomol 
organisations were to be set up in battalions and other units of 
the same level. The regimental Party bureau was vested with the 
powers of a Party committee. At the same time the decision in- 
troduced a system under which company, battalion and regimen- 
tal Party organisers were appointed. On June 3 of the same vear 
the Central Committee adopted a decision instructing the divi- 
sional political departments to appoint bureau members of the 
primary Party organisations of the units in forward positions 
instead of electing them at the meetings of Communists. 

As a result of the reorganisation, the number of primary Party 
organisations in the Soviet Army increased from 40,000 to 60,000 
by the end of June. Over 400,000 Party and Komsomo] activists 
were promoted to leading Party and Komsomol posts. On many 
fronts the number of primary Party organisations, set up in bat- 
talions and other units of the same level, increased by more than 
50 per cent, as the figures below show!: 


pont | Et | Ty. 
Voronezh 2,063 3,305 
Central 2,204 3,816 
Bryansk 17293 2,320 
Western 2,941 5,166 


This same Central Committee decision outlined measures for 
improving the work of the front newspapers. It bound the Main 
Political Administration to “strengthen and improve the front, 
army and divisional newspapers and enhance in every possible 
way their role in the political, military and cultural education 
of Red Army personnel”. More than 150 newspapers were found- 
ed in the Soviet Army and Navy in 1943. In July of that year 


' Calculated by the author on the basis of the statistical reports of the 
fronts on the strength and growth of Party organisations. The table does not 
include the Steppe Front, which was formed in July 1943. 
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the aggregate daily circulation of the army and naval newspapers 
came to 1,624,000 copies. 

The restructuring of Party and Komsomol organisations con- 
siderably livened up political work in the units, further enhanced 
the fighting efficiency and political activity of Soviet troops, and 
strengthened the Party’s influence in the Armed Forces. This 
manifested itself most vividly in the growth of Party ranks. In 
1943 the Party organisations of the Soviet Armed Forces admit- 
ted 1,372,468 people as members on probation and 803,167 as 
full members. This was the biggest number of people to join the 
Party in all the years of the war. 

The Communist Party constantly rendered all-round assistance 
to the Soviet Armed Forces. Its organisational and political work 
among the masses was subordinated entirely to this aim. Our peo- 
ple responded enthusiastically to every one of the Party’s appeals 
to strengthen the unity of the rear and the front, to help the 
front in every possible way. 

The people’s assistance to the Soviet Armed Forces came in 
the most diverse forms. In 1943—and especially in the first half 
of that vear—there was a widespread patriotic movement for the 
collection of funds for armaments. In less than four months (from 
December 9, 1942 to March 31, 1943) Soviet workers, collective 
farmers, members of the Armed Forces, and partisans donated 
more than 7,000 million rubles to the Soviet Armed Forces Fund, 
as well as many valuables, foodstuffs, etc. Soviet people’s money 
went to the building of tanks, warplanes, artillery batteries. 

Soviet people’s profound patriotism was vividly demonstrated 
by the movement for the establishment of volunteer units. In the 
spring of 1943, with the permission of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, the workers of Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk and 
Perm regions began to form the Urals Special Volunteer Tank 
Corps. The tanks, arms, equipment and uniforms were all pro- 
duced above plan and paid for by the workers themselves. The 
corps was made up entirely of volunteers—workers, collective 
farmers and intellectuals. There were many people wishing to 
join it. The Party city and district committees in Chelyabinsk 
Region alone received 49,517 applications. Of this number, 2,927 
persons were selected and enrolled in the corps, and 44.2 per cent 
of them were Communists and Komsomol members. On May 29, 
1943, the corps was sent under the command of General A. G. 
Rodin to the front and fought heroically in the Kursk Bulge. 
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A movement for the establishment of the Siberian Special In- 
fantry Corps was launched in Novosibirsk, Omsk and Kemerovo 
regions and Krasnoyarsk Territory, and for a Cossack volunteer 
division in the Kuban. All these units were formed under the 
guidance of the local Party organisations, and their officers and 
men displayed great skill and valour in the battles with the nazi 
invader. 

Of big moral help to the Soviet Armed Forces were the col- 
lective letters the men at the front received from their fellow- 
countrymen. There were especially many of them in February- 
August 1943—from Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenia, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan and the Tatar, Daghestan, Buryat-Mongolian, 
Chuvash, Mari and Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Each of these letters was widely discussed in the most re- 
mote corners of the country. They bore the signatures of hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of workers, collective farmers 
and intellectuals, and were read by all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and all the frontline soldiers. In these wonderful letters 
the people called upon them to fight bravely and fearlessly 
against the hated enemy. “Bravery and courage, loyalty to the 
oath, determination to give one’s blood and life for the country 
have always been our people’s traits,” said the letter sent by the 
people of Azerbaijan to Azerbaijanian soldiers. “We have long 
known that to die a hero is to live for ever.” 

In these behests Soviet troops drew strength and inspiration 
for the struggle against the nazi invader; these behests strength- 
ened their confidence in victory. 

That these documents were of vast educational significance is 
testified to by thousands of letters to the regional, city and district 
Party committees and republican newspapers received from the 
frontline soldiers. Here, for instance, is what the Komsomol officers 
and men of the 73rd Guards Infantry Division, which was formed 
in Kazakhstan and fought in the Kursk Bulge, wrote in their letter 
of July 30, 1943 to Kazakh Komsomol members and all other 
young people: “We have fulfilled your behest, we have taken 
vengeance on the nazis for every drop of blood, for every tear 
shed by the Soviet people tortured by the German occupiers, for 
every child bayoneted to its mother’s breast. We are proud of 
the soldiers brought up by the Kazakh people who have covered 


oo with glory in the struggle against the German ban- 
its.” 
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One extremely important measure taken by the Communist 
Party to enhance the fighting efficiency of Soviet troops was the 
Central Committee’s decision to improve the work of the ad- 
ministrative bodies and local Party organisations in helping the 
servicemen’s families. The decision stressed the vast political 
significance of the Soviet people’s efforts to meet the material 
requirements of the servicemen’s families. The servicemen’s 
families were registered and given every possible assistance. They 
were provided with housing, fuel, pensions, allowances, food, etc. 
An idea of the scope of the work done by the Party and the Gov- 
ernment in this respect may be gauged from the following 
figures. By January 1, 1943, the social insurance bodies of the Ka- 
zakh Republic had examined 471,000 applications for allowances 
to servicemen’s families and granted allowances to 380,000 fam- 
ilies. In the Russian Federation the families of the men at the 
front received 140,800 tons of foodstuffs, 1.5 million pairs of 
shoes, and much else. The country surrounded the servicemen’s 
families with attention and solicitude, and this raised the morale 
of the troops. In their letters to the local Party and administrative 
bodies, the officers and men warmly thanked them for the assis- 
tance to their families. 

The moral unity of the rear and the front grew stronger with 
each passing day. Therein lay the reason for the invincibility of 
the Soviet Armed Forces, for their outstanding successes in the 
battle in the Kursk Bulge. 


For fifty days heavy fighting raged in the Kursk Bulge, and 
each one of these days cost the Soviet fighting men a lot of blood 
and called for incredible efforts from the Soviet people in the 
rear. United solidly round the Communist Party, the entire So- 
viet people fought with unprecedented severity. The war entered 
the decisive phase. 

Equipped with first-class weapons, utterly devoted to their 
socialist country and filled with hatred for the nazi invader, So- 
viet troops were determined to fulfil the tasks assigned them. 
Mass heroism was displayed on the battlefield. Combat skill, 
valour and courage were demonstrated by hundreds and thou- 
sands of fighting men. And, as usual, it was the Communists who 
were in the van, in the crucial sectors of the battle. The Party 
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had a big contingent of its members at the front. All through the 
war the Central Committee distributed the Communists in a way 
to have them in adequate numbers in all the decisive sectors of 
the war. At the beginning of the summer campaign of 1943 there 
were 1,818,385 Communists in the Soviet Armed Forces, or more 
than half the total number. About 1,424,000 of the Party mem- 
bers and probation members, or upwards of 83 per cent, were 
with the armies in the field. The Party organisations of the West- 
ern, Bryansk, Central and Voronezh fronts had altogether more 
than 600,000 members and probation members, or 42 per cent of 
the Communists at all the thirteen fronts.! This huge army of 
Communists cemented the ranks of the fighting men and rallied 
them round the Party’s Central Committee. Although the Com- 
munists, being always in the thick of the fighting, suffered heavy 
losses, depletion of their ranks did not weaken the influence they 
wielded among the troops—on the contrary, it grew constantly 
stronger. The place of the dead was taken by thousands of other 
soldiers fighting valiantly against the nazis. The Party organisa- 
tions of the Voronezh, Steppe, Central, Bryansk and Western 
fronts lost many Party and Komsomol members in the two months 
of the battle (July and August), but in this same period they 
admitted almost 115,000 to their ranks. And so, in bitter fighting 
with the nazi invader, the Leninist Party steadily grew in numbers 
and strength. 

Those were days of stress for the Soviet people in the rear too. 
Their attention was riveted upon the battle in the Kursk Bulge. 
The Communist Party constantly explained to the people the 
purpose and historic significance of the Battle of Kursk for the 
outcome of the war and urged them to multiply their efforts in 
assisting the Soviet Armed Forces in this crucial period of the 
struggle against the nazi hordes. The Party organisations every- 
where—at factories and mills, in mines, at state and collective 
farms—mobilised the efforts of the people for the achievement 
of victory over the enemy. 

The patriotic “Everything for the Front, Everything for Vic- 
tory’ movement spread fast throughout the country. On July 17, 
at the height of the battle in the Kursk Bulge, the workers of the 
Kirov Dynamo Plant in Moscow initiated a socialist emulation 
campaign. This initiative was backed by all Soviet workers, col- 


t Calculated by the author on the basis of the fronts’ reports. 
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lective farmers and intellectuals. Enterprises pledged themselves 
to fulfil their plans for the last quarter of the year and the whole 
of 1943. Collective farmers strove to complete the harvest suc- 
cessfully and to turn in the grain and other foodstuffs ahead of 
schedule. The Soviet Armed Forces had a rear they could fully 
rely upon. The Communist Party united the efforts of the rear 
and the front and directed them towards the achievement of one 
single aim—the complete rout of the enemy. 

The colossal organisational and political work done by the 
Communist Party was the decisive factor in the victory scored 
by the Soviet people and their Armed Forces in the Kursk Bulge. 


Colonel-General 
KONSTANTIN KRAINYUKOV* 


Political Work 


The severe trials of the Great Patriotic War have proved con- 
vincingly that political work is a mighty weapon in raising the 
morale of the troops and multiplying their strength in the battle 
against the enemy. This is vividly illustrated by the organisation 
of political work in the Battle of Kursk. 

Much had changed in the Soviet Armed Forces by that time. 
They had accumulated experience in the two years of fighting 
and were being provided with increasing amounts of new 
weapons. The morale of the troops was rising higher and higher. 
The victories at Moscow and Stalingrad and the immortal feats 
of arms of the defenders of Leningrad, Sevastopol and Odessa— 
these and the other successes at the front and in the rear 


enhanced confidence in victory, in the inevitable and complete rout 
of the nazi forces. 


* Colonel-General Krainyukov was a member of the military council of 
the 40th Army, Uoronezh Front, in the Battle of Kursk. 
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Much experience had also been amassed in political work. It 
had become more purposeful in content, its forms more diver- 
sified. The structure of the political apparatus had grown more 
harmonious and fuliy conformed to the structure of our Armed 
Forces and their mission. 

During the preparations for the summer 1943 campaign and in 
the Battle of Kursk the Party’s Central Committee demanded from 
all Soviet troops to consolidate and further exploit the successes 
achieved in winter, not to yield a single inch of recaptured soil, 
to be ready to thwart all enemy attempts to turn the tide of the 
war, and to free the millions of Soviet people languishing under 
the nazi yoke. 

The Communist Party stepped up its activity in cultivating a 
feeling of bitter hatred for the enemy in Soviet troops, regarding 
it as one of the most important means of winning the war. The 
content and forms of the activity of commanders and _ political 
workers were determined by the Party’s “Onward to the 
West” slogan. 

The Central Committee of the Party and the Supreme Com- 
mand laid down the concrete forms and methods to be employed 
in the fighting in the Kursk Bulge: to wear down the enemy in 
defensive battle and then go into the counter-offensive. This was 
the underlving idea of all political work. It was directed pri- 
marily towards the organisation. of powerful, deeply-echeloned 
anti-tank defences. In their activities, the army Communists were 
guided by the “Defence to the Last Man” and “Not a Step 
Back” slogans. 

In preparation for the summer battles the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee carried out a series of major organisational measures to 
enhance the role and influence of the Party organisations in the 
Army and the Navy. 

On May 24, 1943, the Central Committee adopted a decision 
to set up Party organisations in infantry and artillery battalions 
and in some categories of regimental subunits. This brought the 
Communists still closer to the rank and file, enhanced the mili- 
tancy of the Party organisations in the fulfilment of the missions 
assigned by the command, strengthened the Party’s influence 
among troops, and improved the procedure of admission of the 
fighting men who had distinguished themselves to Party mem- 
bership. The following fact illustrates the scope of the restructur- 
ing of Party organisations: within ten days before the summer 
18° 
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campaign 1,612 primary Party organisations were set up on the 
Central Front and 1,242 on the Voronezh Front. 

On July, 1, 1943, every primary organisation of the political 
administrations of these two fronts consisted of more than 25 
Communists. By the beginning of the battle every infantry com- 
pany and artillery battery had full-fledged Party organisations 
of ten, twelve and more Communists and militant, efficient Kom- 
somol organisations with 15-20 members. 

There were about 100,000 Communists and over 114,000 Kom- 
somol members on the Voronezh Front, and 120,000 Communists 
and 132,000 Komsomol members on the Central Front when the 
Battle of Kursk began. And if we take the three other fronts 
(Steppe, Bryansk and Western) we shall see that there were over 
one million Communists and Komsomol members among the 
troops taking part in the battle. This was a truly mighty, cement- 
ing Party force which successfully led the troops to victory. 

In its decision of May 24 the Central Committee outlined im- 
portant measures to enhance the role of front, army and division- 
al newspapers in the military, political and cultural education of 
the fighting men. In war, the well-known Soviet author, Pyotr 
Pavlenko, wrote, a newspaper was just as indispensable as a sub- 
machine-gun or a hand-grenade, it was an essential ration of 
spiritual food, an inexhaustible reserve of courage without which a 
Soviet soldier could not get along in the hours of grim war trials. 

The military councils and the political bodies succeeded in im- 
proving the work of front, army and divisional newspapers. By 
the time the Battle of Kursk began, they had grown in number 
and improved in quality. In the hands of the political bodies and 
the command, the press was a tremendous organising and educa- 
tional force. On every front besides the front newspaper, which 
came out in Russian and two or three other languages of the Soviet 
Union, there were four to seven army newspapers, ten to twelve 
corps newspapers, and 45 to 50 divisional and other similar news- 
papers. Their aggregate daily circulation was from 400,000 to 
500,000 copies. These newspapers propagated Party ideas, they 
were friends and advisers of the officers and men, and enabled 
them quickly to go through a course of military and political 
science. 

As is well known, the art of leadership lies in the ability to 
select from a diversity of ways and means the one that is most 
effective in a given case. This well applies to the direction of po- 
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litical work in the Battle of Kursk. The operation in the Kursk 
Bulge. like all the other operations in the Great Patriotic War, had 
its peculiarities. The political bodies learned what they were and 
took them into account in their work. 

For their offensive against our troops the nazi command had 
concentrated a large number of panzers, including those of the 
latest models, like the Tigers and Panthers, and Ferdinand assault 
guns. To organise insuperable anti-tank defences and learn to 
smash the enemy’s tanks it was necessary to dissipate the myth 
about the invulnerabilitv of the Tigers and Panthers. And politi- 
cal work was directed towards achieving this aim. The slogans 
told Soviet troops that “a tank cannot frighten a brave and dex- 
terous soldier” and that “where brave soldiers are armed with anti- 
tank guns and ritles, there enemy tanks are set ablaze’. Leallets, 
published in large numbers, not only taught soldiers how to fight 
enemy tanks but told them about heroes who destroyed them. One 
of them carried a report entitled “Senior Gunner Bogomolov and 
Gunner Kalinkin Destroyed Three Tigers’, describing their feat, 
and printed their photographs and a picture of one of the tanks 
destroyed. 

Another important thing was to explain to the troops the special 
instructions issued by the military councils of fronts and armies 
on how to destroy enemy tanks. 

One very important element of psychological training, in which 
the commanders were assisted by the political departments, was 
the accustoming of infantrymen in trenches and foxholes to being 
overrun by tanks. A demonstration was also staged to show how 
artillerymen and anti-tank units destroyed panzers (the targets 
were captured enemy tanks, including Tigers). 

On the eve of the battle all the primary and company Partv and 
Komsomol organisations held meetings to draw up instructions on 
how the Communists and Komsomol members were to behave in 
the coming engagement. The resolution adopted by the Party orga- 
nisation of the 8th Infantry Company, 654th Infantry Regiment of 
the 148th Infantry Division, is illustrative of the content and re- 
sults of the discussion of the meeting agenda. “The Party meet- 
ing,” it said, “binds all Communists to inspire the fighting men 
and commanders by word and personal display of staunchness, 
perseverance and skill and to ensure the fulfilment of orders. The 
order ‘Not a step back, stand to the last’ must in all circumstances 


be carried out.” 
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Another important element in political work was the acquaint- 
ing of troops with the successes achieved by the workers in the 
rear in producing and supplying the front with weapons and food. 
These successes were indeed great. Suffice it to say that 313,000 
freight cars of military cargo had been delivered to the Kursk 
Bulge in time for the battle. 

The commanders and political workers explained to the fighting 
men the military councils’ appeals printed in the form of leaflets 
and in the front newspapers. Meetings were held in all units. The 
front, army, corps and divisional commanders made rounds of 
the fighting lines and had heart-to-heart talks with the men. Agi- 
tation work among troops was done by every Communist—com- 
mander, political worker, non-commissioned officer and private. 
The main thing was to impress upon each fighting man that the 
successful outcome of the battle and the operation in general de- 
pended on his bravery, staunchness, courage and will power. 

The study of the new regulations, drawn up with due considera- 
tion of the experience already amassed in the Great Patriotic war, 
was considerably improved in the Battle of Kursk. Every com- 
mander and every fighting man was to strive for victory, they 
stressed. Without this there could be no victory and, consequently, 
all efforts were concentrated on cultivating this urge. 

Particular attention was devoted to organising political work 
during the battle. Among the forms of political work very widely 
employed in the Battle of Kursk were messages from commanders 
or political workers, urging troops to fulfil the mission assigned 
them, and circulation of bulletins about feats of arms performed 
by the fighting men of the unit and the combat successes of neigh- 
bouring units. 

Political work in combat conditions is not done only by word of 
mouth: it means action too. The most convincing form of Party 
propaganda, an important element of political work, is the per- 
sonal example set by a Communist. There are numerous facts to be 
found in literature and the archives that show how commanders, 
the organisers of battles, instilled the Party spirit into the fighting 
men in the fulfilment of a combat mission by their conduct and 
method of leadership. Timely assistance with artillery and tanks 
to the units in trouble was a highly important factor in keeping up 
the morale of the troops. 

The troops’ morale was also raised and their confidence in vic- 
tory over the enemy enhanced by timely information about the 
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successes scored by individual regiments, divisions, armies and 
whole fronts. The Sovinformbureau report of July 9, 1943 on the 
Germans’ failure to capture Kursk and the first big success of the 
Central Front was hailed with joy by troops of all the fronts 
fighting in the Kursk Bulge. The news was immediately made 
known to every private, non-commissioned officer and officer. 

The feats of arms performed in battle were widely publicised. 
This was yet another and highly important form of political work 
on the battlefield. The facts show that divisional newspapers 
played an especially big role in publicising the fighting men’s 
heroism. Many of these papers were rightly called “fighting 
trench newspapers’. Their reports on all that was worthy of praise 
were well written and timely. 

Another form of political work widely used in the Battle of 
Kursk was the oath taken by the fighting men before an attack 
and at the crucial moments of the battle. In many formations spe- 
cial letters were read before the battle in which the men swore 
to be steadfast to the end, to be true to their oath, to fight the 
enemy without sparing their own life. 

The brief stirring meetings before the battle, at which the 
men swore_to stand to the last, gave them good political bracing. 
The men were greatly impressed and inspired by meetings at 
which they were read the special messages of the front and army 
military councils. Such meetings had played a big role in raising 
the men’s morale in the preceding battles too. These messages 
expounded, in vivid and clear terms, the tasks set by, and the 
appeals of, the Communist Party, and formulated the aims of the 
operation. The Party’s Central Committee and the State Defence 
Committee attached much importance to these messages. In one of 
its first decisions, the State Defence Committee bound the com- 
manders-in-chief to “appeal more often to the troops in their 
sectors to stand firm and selflessly to defend our land against the 
German bandits and enslavers’”’. This tested form of political work 
was widely practised in the Battle of Kursk. In its message to the 
troops after the first four days of the fighting, the Military Council 
of the Central Front summed up the results, showed how and 
where the enemy had miscalculated, urged the troops to check his 
advance and to create conditions for a decisive counter-offensive. 
“The country is watching us with admiration and hope,” the 
message said, and these words had a vast effect on everyone who 
heard them. 
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Some formations made wide use of the so-called “agitation va- 
lises”. They always contained books, magazines, fresh newspapers, 
paper for leaflets, and everything a man needed to write a letter 
home. Whenever there was a lull, the men were shown movies, in- 
cluding war documentaries. 

Logistical support was also an important field of political edu- 
cational work. It was necessary constantly to deliver fuel, ammu- 
nition, rations and hot food to the trenches. The national newspa- 
pers repeatedly reminded that the Communist Party regarded this 
as a task of prime importance. On July 4, 1943, Arasnaya Zvezda 
(Red Star) wrote in its editorial: “The conscience of the quarter- 
master, and that of the commander, cannot be clear if he is not 
sure that hot food has been delivered todav to Red Army men 
in the trenches, bunkers and dug-outs.... Concern about the kitch- 
en is not a tribute to fashion or a social affair, as some still think. 
It is an immutable, cast-iron law which must be abided by always 
and everywhere.” And here the Communists’ word and deed were 
decisive. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the numerous forms of po- 
litical work in the Battle of Kursk. Nevertheless, I should like to 
mention a few more. They included mass circulation of all sorts 
of leaflets and pamphlets on topical combat themes. front. army 
and divisional newspaper articles about officers and men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle, presentation of awards on the 
battlefield, photographing heroes against the background of the 
unit colours and sending these photographs to their relatives and to 
the enterprises where they worked before the war, meetings of veter- 
ans, and propaganda of their combat successes. In July 1943 the 
troops of the Voronezh and Central fronts destroyed a great many 
enemy tanks. Thousands of them were decorated with Orders and 
medals, many were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
Most of their heroic deeds were reported by newspapers, which 
also printed the portraits of the men. 

The propaganda work was done on a mass scale in July, with 
not only regular political workers but commanders and rank-and- 
file Communists and Komsomol members taking part. At that time 
there were between 1,500 and 1,700 platoon and company propa- 
gandists in every army. Propaganda work had by then improved 
tangibly. 

The Communist fighting men displayed staunchness, unheard-of 
patriotism, courage and skill in those days of heavy fighting at 
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Kursk. The Communists’ selflessness raised the Party’s prestige in 
the eyes of the non-Communists. They saw in the Party the 
defender of the people’s vital interests and their love and respect 
for it grew steadily. And so did the urge to join the Party. 

Guiding themselves by the instructions issued by the Party’s 
Central Committee in 1941, the Party organisations of the armies 
in the Kursk Bulge considerably replenished their ranks by admit- 
ting to membership people who had distinguished themselves in 
defence of their socialist country. In July 1943, for instance. 13,697 
persons were admitted to Party membership on the Central Front, 
14,951 on the Western Front, 9,097 on the Voronezh Front, 15.881 
on the South-Western Front, 9,033 on the Southern Front, and 
12,000 on the Steppe Front. The number of applicants doubled 
in that month. All this made it possible to re-establish full- 
fledged Party organisations in the course of the offensive battle, 
and they grew stronger ideologically and organisationally, raised 
Party work to a new level and constantly strengthened the Party’s 
influence among troops. The following figures give an idea of the 
increase in the Party’s numerical strength. From February 1 to 
July 1, 1943, each army admitted on the average nine persons to 
Party membership a day, and from July 1 to November 1—31. 
From July to October, 44,432 persons on the Voronezh Front 
became probation members and 20,256—full members. On Octo- 
ber 10, primary Party organisations on the Voronezh Front had 
on the average 33 members. The Party organisations on the other 
fronts grew approximately to the same extent. 

Every army has fought a battle which long remains the symbol 
of its glory. The Battle of Kursk is such a battle. The courage, 
valour and skill displayed by Soviet troops were duly appreciated 
by the Party and the Government. More than 100,000 Soviet offi- 
cers and men were decorated with Orders and medals in the course 
of the battle, and 180 men, officers and political workers who had 
particularly distinguished themselves were awarded the title of 
Hero of the Soviet Union. 

In the course of the counter-offensive and the general summer 
offensive the Soviet Government awarded the Order of Lenin and 
the Order of the Red Banner to 544 units, and many divisions were 
made Guards divisions and named after the cities they helped to 
liberate—Belgorod, Orel and Kharkov. 

In the process of their political work in the summer of 1943 the 
political bodies and the Party organisations further developed the 
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experience they had accumulated in the preceding battles, enriched 
it with new forms and methods, particularly in the propaganda 
field and in the implementation of Party organisational measures, 
and displayed high-level efficiency. 

By their inflexible will to victory, bravery and personal exam- 
ple, the Communists cemented the ranks of the Army and led it 
along the road to fina] victory. Therein lie the enduring value and 
outstanding significance of the experience of political work in the 
Soviet Armed Forces at all stages of the war, including the Battle 
of Kursk. 


Major-General 


PAVEL DORONIN* 


With Our Army 


I was chief of the Political Department of the Southern Front 
at the outset of the fighting for the liberation of Kursk Region, 
when our troops were driving towards the city of Kursk. Heavy 
fighting was raging in the south and there was a lot of work to do. 
And yet my attention was riveted to Kursk no less than to the 
developments on our front. 

Before and in the first year of the war I was First Secretary of 
the Kursk Regional Party Committee. When the war came to 
Kursk Region, I took part in the fighting. Now, in 1943, our troops 
were advancing along the same roads by which they had re- 
treated. Every communique of the Sovinformbureau brought great 
joy. | knew well many of the liberated localities and remembered 
the names of the foremost workers and collective farmers. How 
had they fared in this period of nazi plague? Had they survived it? 


* Major-General (Rtd.) Doronin was First Secretary of the Kursk Regional 
Party Committee during the Battle of Kursk. 
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I was in the office of the Political Department of the Southern 
Front on February 9, 1943, when the telephone rang and the offi- 
cer on duty said Stalin wanted to speak with me. 

After greeting me, he said: 

“Congratulations, Comrade Doronin.” 

There was a pause after that and I wondered what he meant. 
The silence continued, and | was compelled to ask: 

“On what occasion, Comrade Stalin?” 

“Kursk was taken yesterday,” he replied. 

I thanked him for the good news. 

“You must be in Kursk the day after tomorrow.’ This was said 
in the form of an order. 

I was rent by two feelings. On the one hand I did not want to 
leave the Army and part with the comrades with whom I became 
close friends in the grim days of the Stalingrad Battle. On the 
other, I was eager to see the people of Kursk, with whom I had 
gone through a lot. 

Stalin sensed I was hesitating. 

“Sorry to leave the Army?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

He explained why I had to return to my old post. 

The arguments were weighty, and it was difficult to sav any- 
thing against them. The question was obviously settled. And so I 
said: 

" Everything’ s clear. 

“Good,” Stalin said after a gut pause and wished me success 
in my work. 

] returned to my post of First Secretary of the Kursk Regional 
Party Committee. 

The liberation of Kursk and many districts of the region con- 
fronted the regional organisations with incredible difficulties. First 
there was the job of contin administrative personnel to various 
districts, industrial enterprises, collective farms and village Soviets. 
And there were none. Only seventeen regional functionaries 
reported for work. Our only reserves were the partisans of the 
Ist and 2nd Kursk brigades who had not yet been drafted into the 
Army. We had to take risks appointing people. In those complex 
conditions even experienced people found the going hard, raising 
towns, industrial enterprises and collective farms from the ruins. 
The situation in the countryside was especially bad. The nazis had 
razed more than 100,000 huts, all the collective-farm buildings 
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and machine-and-tractor station workshops. There were not 
enough building materials, machines and, worse still, people to 
rebuild the farms. Theie were only old people, women and chil- 
dren at the collective farms. 

Many collective farms had not a single horse, not a single ox 
left. The whole of Belgorod District had only seventy horses. The 
total number of horses at the collective farms of the region came 
to 22.000, most of them rejected by the Army as unsuitable. And 
before the war there were 380,000 horses in the region. Add to 
this the typhus and dystrophia raging in almost all the districts, 
and you will get a clear picture of what we inherited from the 
nazis's eighteen-month rule. 

The machine-and-tractor stations which once had a fleet of trac- 
tors with an aggregate 16,800 HP were rifled clean. The 4,000 
harvesters were gone too. All we managed to find were 200 badly 
mauled headers. 

Spring was near. It was time to prepare for sowing, and there 
was not a single gram of seed at the collective farms. There were 
no tractors either and very few draught animals. All this made 
things extremely difficult. Moreover, we could not concentrate 
entirely on the solution of economic problems. War was still rag- 
ing in the region and efforts had to be directed primarily towards 
assisting the front. 

There were two fronts deployed in the Kursk salient. In their 
rapid advance in winter the troops had drawn far away from the 
rear. Railway traffic was practically at a standstill. 

The only line by which all kinds of supplies could be delivered— 
the single-track Kastornoye-Kursk line—was put completely out of 
commission. The situation elsewhere was no better. Sixty-two 
bridges had been blown up on the Kastornoye and Valuiki sections. 
All the locomotives and cars, water supply facilities and service 
buildings had been destroyed at the railway junctions. All the 
shuntings in Kursk and at other railway junctions had been 
blown up. 

We all knew that the most important thing was to help the 
Armed Forces. The Communists were sure that the people of Kursk 
would not Jet them down, that they would do everything they 
could to help smash the enemy and would share their last bit of 
bread with the fighting men. 

Our confidence was based on concrete facts—the people’s con- 
duct in the early days of the war. Thousands of people in Kursk 
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came themselves to the draft centres and volunteered for service 
in the Soviet Army. There were quite a few women among them. 
They were all driven by one desire—to help defend their socialist 
country. As a result, the region completed mobilisation ahead of 
schedule and carried out all the measures provided for by the mo- 
bilisation plans. 

When the Party appealed for the establishment of anti-tank 
battalions and people’s militia regiments, thousands of people 
joined them in Kursk. Four people’s militia regiments fought 
together with the depleted units of the 2nd Guards Division on 
the approaches to Kursk and in the city itself. Although short of 
weapons, the militiamen fought with exceptional heroism. 

Large partisan detachments came into existence under the com- 
mand of the Communists during the occupation and they later 
were reorganised into two partisan brigades. A third brigade was 
in the process of being formed. The Regional Party Committee 
knew all this and was sure the people would not let the Army 
down. 

The people tackled the rehabilitation job with great enthusiasm. 

There were about 1,000 people working at the Kursk railway 
station on the next day after the city’s liberation. The picture was 
the same at the Valuiki, Kastornoye and Lgov railway junctions. 
The workers of railway junctions set out to rebuild the tracks and 
the buildings, doing jobs they had never done before. Thev became 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters and painters. They worked day 
and night to get the railways going faster. There were also 50.000 
collective farmers working on the rehabilitation of the railways. 
Through traffic on the Kastornoye-Kursk line was resumed on 
March 17. At first trains went 15 kilometres an hour but by June 
the speed was increased to 40. 

The enemy air force did everything to hamper work. Bombing 
raids followed one another. On the day after the railwaymen of 
Kastornoye had jubilantly reported to the Regional Party Com- 
mittee that they were ready to receive trains, 60 enemy aircraft 
barbarously bombed the junction, and the whole job had to be 
redone. 

On that same day there was a phone call from the Central Com- 
mittee with orders from Stalin to build an airfield for fighters 
in the Kastornoye area within three days. Thousands of people 
were employed on the job. On March 24, the Secretary of the 
Kastornoye District Party Committee reported that the first group 
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of our fighters had landed on the airfield at 0900 hours. De- 
spite enemy air raids, the Kastornoye junction went on function- 
ing. 

The Valuiki railway junction was bombed by the Luftwaffe 
70 times. The worst raids were in July. That was understandable, 
for the enemy was preparing for the offensive. In spite of this the 
loading plan was overfulfilled by 71 per cent and the unloading 
plan by 72 per cent. 

The raids on the Kursk railway junction were especially fierce. 
On June 2 enemy planes dropped 2,000 bombs on it. Over 500 
aircraft took part in that raid. The Soviet people's perseverance 
and will frustrated the enemy plans. The atmosphere at the junc- 
tion was one of brisk activity. Flat wagons with sand to fill bomb 
craters kept coming in. Cages made out of sleepers were placed in 
big craters, then rails were laid over them and after that the cra- 
ters were filled with sand. The nazis hoped their raid would put 
the junction out of action for a long time, but trains were running 
again within 35 hours. All in all, the enemy dumped 11.800 bombs 
on the railway junctions in Kursk Region, but the railways con- 
tinued to function. 

A large number of railwaymen were decorated for their heroic 
work in the battle zone. Kursk station-master Shubin was awarded 
the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. The Kursk and Valuiki junc- 
tions were presented with the Red Banner of the State Defence 
Committee. 

The deliveries of material increased as the day of decisive 
battle drew nearer. Everything was done to speed up unloading. 
Tanks and self-propelled guns were brought to the discharging 
platforms with their engines running. Additional tracks were laid 
to allow trains to by-pass junctions. 

Despite all the measures taken, the one-track Kastornoye-Kursk 
line could not cope with all the traffic. The situation was particu- 
larly difficult on the Voronezh Front, which used the railway 
passing through the Central Front sector. We talked things over 
with people and this helped us find new ways of speeding up rail- 
way traffic. Someone remembered the rough plan drawn up before 
the war for a railway line to the Kursk iron ore deposits. It was 
to run parallel to the Kastornoye-Kursk line and was to link the 
Moscow-Donbas and Southern trunk lines. The plan was found in 
the archives and studied. On June 6 we proposed to the Voronezh 
Front Headquarters to build this line. The proposal was hailed 
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with joy and a coded message was immediately sent to the State 
Defence Committee. The reply came at 0600 hours on the follow- 
ing day. The proposal was accepted. 

Three days later a railway team and 25,000 collective farmers 
began building the line. Survey and design work was started at 
the same time. 

The State Defence Committee gave us two months to complete 
the job, from June 15 to August 15. In this time we had to do a 
vast amount of earthwork, build ten bridges and lay 95 kilometres 
of tracks. 

People were divided into columns headed by the second secre- 
taries of district Party committees. Each column consisted of sever- 
al detachments, and the detachments of teams. Each team set up 
groups. Payment for work was made on the basis of the piecerate 
system. ; ‘ 

The regional Party and Komsomol committees instituted prizes 
(banners) for the two best district columns. The deputy chairmen 
of the district executive committees and trade organisations saw 
to it that the builders were supplied with everything they needed. 

Systematic political work was done among the builders. Forty 
lectures, 3,387 reports and talks were arranged in the first month. 
There were 51 film shows and 30 concerts, and 1,055 propagand- 
ists and readers acquainted builders with Sovinformbureau com- 
muniques and other interesting newspaper articles. In this same 
month 189,000 copies of national and local newspapers were deliv- 
ered to the construction site by air, and more than 10,000 wall 
newspapers and bulletins were put out. 

This mass political work stimulated the builders and helped to 
raise labour productivity. 

In the evenings and during the breaks there were meetings at 
which the builders summed up the results of the emulation cam- 
paign, paid tribute to those who were doing their work well, cen- 
sured laggards, drew up proposals. 

The first to arrive at the construction site were 875 collective 
farmers from Pristen District. The Regional Party Committee pre- 
sented them with a banner for their high-level organisation. It was 
a youth column and, what is more, made up entirely of girls. Some 
wondered whether they were strong enough to do earthwork. The 
fears proved to be groundless. A few days of work showed that 
they were overfulfilling male norms by 20-50 per cent, and some 
teams by all of 100 per cent. - 5 
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Inspired by their successes, the Pristen collective farmers pro- 
posed to the builders to complete the job in one month instead of 
two. The proposal met with full support. We proposed to the Par- 
ty’s Central Committee to cut the construction schedule. The new 
deadline was July 20, i.e., the whole job was to be done within 
35 days. It was done still faster. The line was opened to traffic 
within 32 days. 

In this period the builders moved 800,000 cubic metres of earth 
and erected 56 different installations, two water towers and eight 
stations. Specialists working on the construction site said they had 
never seen such tempo and mass enthusiasm. 

Built ahead of schedule, the railway played a very important 
part in the preparations for the offensive. The Military Council 
of the Voronezh Front sent builders congratulatory letters. One of 
them said: 

“We congratulate the fighting men, the commanders of the 
front’s railway units and special services, and the collective farm- 
ers of Kursk Region who took part in building work on the suc- 
cessful completion of the new project—the railway line. The Mili- 
tary Council is firmly convinced that the fighting men, the com- 
manders of railway units and special services, and the collective 
farmers of Kursk Region will go on exerting every effort to bring 
about the total defeat of the nazi invader.” 

The Government decorated 386 persons for their labour achieve- 
ments in the building of the railway. 

The Germans sent groups of saboteurs to disrupt the operation 
of the line, but they were all exterminated. And here, too, the 
troops were helped by the local population, anti-tank battalions 
and self-defence units. 

Spring brought new worries in its wake. Besides building fortifi- 
cations it was necessary to organise sowing. In order correctly to 
distribute the efforts of the Communists and all working people 
in the region, the Regional Party Committee decided to hold 
a plenary meeting in April. The meeting stressed once again 
that the most important task before the Party organisations was 
to give all-round assistance to the Soviet Army and to meet its 
needs. 

The plenary meeting bound the Party organisations to help 
army units to build defence installations, airfields and landing 
strips, to look after military dirt roads, and to assist in increasing 
the traffic capacity of the railways. 

19—-835 
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It was deemed necessary to take all measures to rehabilitate the 
enterprises that could work for the front and to give all possible 
assistance to the wounded in hospitals. 

Addressing the population, the Regional Party Committee said: 
“Organisation of defence lines and fortifications in every city, vil- 
lage and railway station is the duty of all the people of our region. 
The decisive battle is close at hand. The sooner we build the de- 
fences, ... the easier it will be for the Red Army to break the ene- 
my’s resistance, to rout and drive him out of our country.” 

Carrying out the decisions of the plenary meeting, the people 
took an active part in the building of defences: 105,000 people 
were working in April and 300,000 in June. More than 5,000 kilo- 
metres of trenches and approach passages were dug in the Central 
Front sector alone. Over 900 bunkers and 130 different kinds of 
artillery firing positions were built on the approaches to Kursk. The 
city streets were barricaded, the houses turned into strong-points. 
The same was done in Stary Oskol, Oboyan and other towns. 

Other facilities, notably airfields, were also built. At the begin- 
ning of the battle the 2nd Air Army had 24 airfields. They were 
built by 15,000 collective farmers from the frontline regions. 

The army command turned to us more and more for help in 
repairing heavy weapons. The workers successfully coped with the 
tasks set them by the fighting forces. Machine shops were restored 
at the Kursk depot, in Lgov and at the sugar refinery in Dmitriev. 
But since they could not meet all the needs, it was decided to set 
up a tank repair works in Kursk, at the old engineering plant. We 
got together the Communists who used to work there and they took 
charge of the rehabilitation job. Most of the equipment came from 
the enterprises which had been destroyed in the fighting for the 
city. The works was ready on April 15, although some of the 
lathes were installed in the open air. By June there was not a 
single worker there who did not fulfil his quota. Many workers 
remained at the plant for days, some lived in tents in its yard. 
Repair work was going at full speed. Besides, the works sent out 
teams to repair tanks on the spot. 

Much assistance was also given to the 2nd and 16th Air armies. 
One of the plants in Kursk repaired machine-guns for them. 

There were already 154 enterprises rehabilitated by July 1943, 
and most of them were working for the Armed Forces. Many 
enterprises had to be rebuilt two and even three times after the 
enemy’s numerous raids on Kursk and other cities. 
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The population showed much concern for the wounded. Sixty- 
eight hospitals were set up in the region, thirteen of them in 
Kursk itself. Almost all the equipment and furniture was pro- 
vided by the local population. People donated eggs, milk, butter 
and other foodstuffs for the hospitals. 

In some districts people volunteered to look after convalescents. 
There were +,000 of them in Pristen District. The Command of the 
Voronezh Front officially thanked the population for it. 

The Kursk City Party Committee called upon people to give 
their blood. The Kursk blood transfusion centre satisfied all the 
requests for blood that came from the field hospitals. In the 
course of the battle in the Kursk Bulge the wounded received 
1,179 litres of blood. All in all, the people of Kursk donated 
6,266 litres of blood in the Great Patriotic War. 

It is impossible to describe everything the peuple of our region 
did to help their Armed Forces, to save their country. And how 
could it be otherwise? In our country, the people and the Armed 
Forces are united. 

There was another important task we had to fulfil. Under ene-. 
my fire we successfully completed spring sowing and then har- 
vested the crops. Kursk Region turned in hundreds of thousands of 
tons of grain and other products. 

The Government highly appreciated the population’s labour 
heroism. More than 2,000 inhabitants of Kursk Region were deco- 
rated for their valiant struggle against the enemy in the ranks of 
partisan detachments and underground organisations, and for their 
selfless efforts in assisting the Soviet Army. Several thousand more 
were awarded Partisan of the Patriotic War medals, I and II Class. 


Colonel Colonel 
PYOTR DEREVYANKO, BORIS SOLOVYOV, 
M. Sc. (History)* M. Sc. (History)* 


The Battle of Kursk in Bourgeois Historiography 


Bourgeois historians treat the Battle of Kursk very much in the 
same way as all the other operations of the Soviet Armed Forces 
in the Great Patriotic War against nazi Germany and her satel- 
lites. Downgrading the historic significance of the Soviet victories 
in the Second World War, most of the military historians in the 
West—and not only the military ones—do not recognise that 
battle as the turning point of the war. Although they deal with 
some of the operational-strategic and tactical aspects of the battle, 
they take good care to avoid drawing the political and social con- 


* Colonel Derevyanko, military historian and journalist, is a department 
chief of the Institute of Military History, the USSR Defence Ministry. Colonel 
Solovyov, also a military historian and journalist, is deputy chief of a depart- 
ment at the same institute. 
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clusions which inevitably suggest themselves in a more or less 
objective analysis of the war developments on the Soviet-German 
front in 1943 and their international repercussions. For the Soviet 
Army’s victory at Kursk proved logical the victories scored at 
Moscow and Stalingrad, putting an end to the allegations that 
these two victories were “fortuitous” and making it possible to see 
the further course of the war in a new light. It gave vivid and 
conclusive proof of the complete superiority of the Soviet type of 
military organisation and art of war, of the indestructible strength 
of the socialist economic system and of the Soviet social and 
political system. 

But this is precisely what the military historians of the capitalist 
countries, the exponents of present-day bourgeois military histori- 
ography, refuse to recognise. 

Nevertheless, the Battle of Kursk continues to attract the atten- 
tion of military specialists studying the experience of the war 
which, in the opinion of many, has lost none of its significance. 

The contest of defensive and offensive means reached its climax 
in the summer campaign of 1943. The deliberate defences orga- 
nised in depth by the Soviet forces, the anti-tank defence system 
which the nazi panzer armadas failed to smash, the tank encoun- 
ters, the nazi command’s methods of preparing and conducting 
offensives, the Soviet Army’s counter-offensive—these and other 
aspects of the Battle of Kursk are of interest to many military 
specialists in the capitalist countries, particularly in West Germa- 
ny. And so, many foreign writers, while persevering in falsifying 
the political and international aspects of this battle, study rather 
thoroughly its progress and the actions of the commanders, the 
headquarters and troops, compare the strength of the opposing 
forces and the quality of the armaments. The results of their in- 
vestigations are used in training the NATO land forces. Conse- 
quently, in this particular instance the study of the Battle of Kursk 
in Western countries serves the aim of preparing imperialism’s 
aggressive forces for war against the USSR. 

Interest in the Battle of Kursk abroad is undoubtedly heightened 
by Soviet military literature which gives a true picture of the 
battle and its historic significance. The six-volume history of the 
Soviet Union’s Great Patriotic War against nazi Germany, the 
Brief History of the Great Patriotic War, the documents of the 
international conference dedicated to the twentieth anniversary of 
the victory over nazi Germany, the memoirs of outstanding Soviet 
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generals and many other books on this subject have already been 
translated into other languages. Foreign readers thus have an op- 
portunity to see the Battle of Kursk through Soviet eyes and not 
through the eyes of bourgeois falsifiers. Original illustrated books 
about the Soviet Union’s part in the Second World War have 
appeared in recent years in a number of capitalist countries. The 
articles and illustrations for these books were written and selected 
by Soviet authors. 

In his book Russia at War 1941-1945, published in many coun- 
tries, the well-known British military historian Alexander Werth 
used mainly Soviet data in describing the Battle of Kursk. What 
made this book valuable was not only its documentary style but 
the fact that the author was in the Soviet Union during the war 
and, consequently, saw it first-hand.! He paints on the whole a 
true picture of the extremely heavy fighting that went on there, 
and its results. 

It is noteworthy that some bourgeois Second World War histo- 
rians, engaged in editing books about the war designed for wide 
readership, ask Soviet military historians to write articles about 
major operations in order to give these books a scientific character 
and a semblance of objectivity (as well as to bolster their sales). 
One such book, to be published in London, will be a history of the 
Second World War under the editorship of Professor B. Pitt. The 
person responsible for its publication is the British military histo- 
rian and theoretician Lidde] Hart. The article about the Battle of 
Kursk was written by a Soviet military historian, Colonel Grigory 
Koltunoy. True, Professor Pitt does everything to weaken the im- 
pression created by the Soviet authors’ true accounts. He often 
counter-balances them with the accounts of West German authors, 
former woebegone nazi warriors, imposes his own opinion about 
the developments upon the reader, tendentiously selects illustra- 
tions, etc. 

An interesting attempt to acquaint the British people with the 
Battle of Kursk was made by the well-known progressive pro- 
ducer A. Firth. Using films and photographs from Soviet archives, 
he made a documentary called ‘Tigers Aflame. Setting out to make 
it, he said that people in the West, Britain included, “don’t quite 
know what the Battle at Kursk was like. Even many Western his- 
torians who wrote about the Second World War have no proper 
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idea of the historic importance of this battle.”’! Firth’s television 
film proved successful and was shown several times in Britain 
and other countries. 

Several West German historians have also made use of Soviet 
sources in writing about the Battle of Kursk, though the general 
conclusions they have drawn are obviously tendentious. One such 
book is Ernst Klink’s Law of Action. Operation Citadel, 1943.2 A 
big article with many quotations from Soviet sources was 
published in the Italian Revista Militare in 1968 under the title of 
“The Swan Song of ‘Panzerwaffe’ in the Battle at Kursk’. 

The Battle of Kursk and its results are highly appraised in some 
books and articles by American and British authors who generally 
adhere to positions typical of bourgeois historians. British historian 
Alan Clark admitted in his Barbarossa. The Russian-German Con- 
flict 1941-1945 that the Battle of Kursk had the same decisive 
effect on the war as the battles at Stalingrad and Moscow.? An- 
other British historian, Malcolm Mackintosh, paid tribute to the 
Soviet Army’s victory in the summer of 1943 and devoted a whole 
chapter to the battle in the Kursk salient in his otherwise biassed 
Juggernaut. A History of the Soviet Armed Forces.* 

But it is not frequently that one sees bourgeois military litera- 
ture make correct use of Soviet literary sources in assessing the 
Battle of Kursk or recognise its significance. Books and articles 
painting a true picture of the battle are rarities. The bulk of mili- 
tary books produced by the bourgeois publishing houses falsify 
and distort its significance either to justify the nazis or to please 
the American and British imperialists. 

What methods do the bourgeois historians employ in falsifying 
the history of the Battle of Kursk? 


One of the methods resorted to most often is to hush up the 
Battle of Kursk, thus excluding it from the number of the most 
important developments of the Second World War and ignoring 
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the big effect it had on the course and the outcome of the war in 
general. 

Bourgeois military historians’ attitude to the Battle of Kursk 
developed under the influence of a concept widespread in the 
capitalist countries—the Anglo-American concept of “key points” 
of the Second World War. This concept lumps together operations 
that are utterly different in significance, scope and consequences. 
The question of the decisive front of struggle against the armed 
forces of nazi Germany is relegated to the background. A narrow 
local point of view on the war is imposed upon the reader. More- 
over, the authors’ personal approach to the definition of the “key” 
points of the war creates such a hodge-podge that those uninitiated 
in military history find it very hard to distinguish between events 
of paramount importance and ordinary events. 

The appearance of this Anglo-American concept of “key” 
points and its wide circulation in military literature are the direct 
outcome of the anti-Soviet policy openly proclaimed by the US 
ruling element after the Second World War. While during the war 
American and British military historians, freshly impressed by 
the battles, more or less objectively appraised the Soviet Army’s 
victories over the nazi war machine, after the war the views of 
many of them underwent a complete metamorphosis. In Rus- 
stan Campaigns of 1941-43,1 W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff 
painted a vivid picture of the intensive fighting in the Kursk Bulge 
and disputed the nazi claims concerning heavy Russian losses. 
The fighting efficiency displayed by Soviet troops in the Battle of 
Kursk was highly appreciated by military writer Hoffman Nicker- 
son in Arms and Policy 1939-19442 

In their appraisal of the fight put up by the Soviet Army, these 
and other authors, as well as the American periodical press, 
oriented themselves upon American and British statesmen. Win- 
ston Churchill, it may be recalled, qualified the battles for Kursk, 
Orel and Kharkov as fiascoes for the German army on the 
Eastern Front. President Franklin D. Roosevelt said in his radio 
speech on July 28, 1943, that the battle at Kursk was part of the 
Soviet Army’s offensive plans which had been co-ordinated with 
the offensive strategy of the United Nations. “The world has never 
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seen greater devotion, determination and self-sacrifice than have 
been displayed by the Russian people and their armies,” he said.! 

No sooner had the war ended, however, than the appraisal of 
the Soviet Union’s effort in the struggle against the nazi menace 
began to undergo a change. In his report to the Secretary of De- 
fence on the results of the war, General George C. Marshall, then 
US Army Chief of Staff, equated the efforts of the countries of the 
anti-Hitler coalition and named both Stalingrad and El-Alamein 
as the turning points of the war. 

Churchill also changed his mind about the role played by the 
Soviet front in the rout of Germany. At a conference in Ottawa 
in January 1952 he also equated the battles of El-Alamein and 
Stalingrad. The concept of equal “key” points of war was thus 
recognised and approved by the Western political bosses. 

Insofar as the developments of the summer and autumn 1943 
were concerned, the concept of “key” points found expression in 
the all-out exaggeration by bourgeois historiography of the fighting 
in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and the Pacific, of the bombing 
raids on Germany, and in the ignoring of the events on the Soviet- 
German front and the underestimation of the scope and signifi- 
cance of our victory at Kursk. 

The Battle of Kursk is ignored in West German, American and 
British literature on the grounds that it was of no decisive impor- 
tance for the Second World War. 

The book Fatal Decisions,2 written by a group of former nazi 
generals for the US Defence Department at the end of the 1950s, 
does not even mention the failure of Operation Citadel, although 
it says quite a bit about the other setbacks of the Wehrmacht. And 
this despite the fact that one of the authors is Kurt Zeitzler, who 
was Chief of the German General Staff in 1943 and who submitted 
his plan for the summer of 1943 to Hitler. 

The well-known American military writer and historian Han- 
son Baldwin has written a book? about the biggest (in his opinion) 
battles in the Second World War. In his list of the eleven big- 
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gest battles of the Second World War Baldwin includes only one 
fought on the Soviet-German front—the Battle of Stalingrad. 
There is no mention whatever of the fighting at Kursk. But, then, 
in all seriousness he sticks the labels of “great campaigns” on the 
British operation at El-Alamein in North Africa, the unsuccessful 
American battle against the Japanese on the Corregidor Island, 
the American defeat at Pearl Harbour and even one battle of 
purely local significance—for the atoll of Tarawa in the South 
Pacific—which was fought in 1943 and involved about 20,000 
troops on both sides. 

It is difficult indeed to believe that this experienced and erudite 
military writer did not see the absurdity of his attempt to per- 
suade the reader that victory over nazi Germany and militarist 
Japan was won by landing parties and skirmishes of tactical or 
even operational significance and not by giant battles involving 
millions of troops armed with vast amounts of modern weapons. 
And the Battle of Kursk, as Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky wrote in 
one of his articles, had no equal in scope, intensity and the amount 
of weapons used. 

It is obvious that Baldwin did not omit this battle in his list 
through ignorance. He did so deliberately, to falsify history, to 
denigrate the Soviet Army’s combat skill and to belittle the Soviet 
Union’s role in delivering mankind from the horrors of nazi 
slavery. 

The Battle of Kursk is also completely by-passed in silence in 
Command Decisions, a book written by a group of American his- 
torians to show how major operational and strategic plans were 
drawn up during the war. 

The well-known British military theoretician J. F.C. Fuller 
devotes but one paragraph to the German army's offensive in the 
Kursk Bulge in his book The Second World War 1939-1945. And 
Liddel Hart, in The Strategy of Indirect Approach, confines his 
story of the events there to a few lines. 

While American and British military analysts carefully by-pass 
the summer and autumn campaign on the Soviet-German front in 
order to draw the reader’s attention to the developments on the 
other fronts, where their own troops were then engaged in battle, 
the former nazi generals and officers, as well as some of the 
“younger” West German military historians, continue to hush up 
the Battle of Kursk in order to avoid analysing the strategic errors 
of the nazi high command and general staff. 
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Field-Marshal von Manstein’s Lost Victories! devotes but a few 
pages to Operation Citadel, although the author was one of the 
leading characters in it. Just as little attention is given to the 
developments on the Soviet-German front in the summer and 
autumn of 1943 in the treatises by a group of Wehrmacht generals 
and officers published in a book called World War 1939-452, in 
Kurt Tippelskirch’s voluminous History of the Second World War, 
in Colonel-General Guderian’s Reminiscences of a Soldier,3 and in 
a number of other West German ‘‘analytical” works. And one of 
the leading military historians in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, H. A. Jacobsen, who is prone to describe himself as a criti- 
cally-minded analyst seeking the truth, repeated the self-same 
American idea about “key” points in his big work The Second 
World War in Illustrations and Documents. Witness this: “Mid- 
way. Guadalcanal, El-Alamein, Tunisia and Morocco, Stalingrad 
and the end of the fifth phase of the battle for the Atlantic marked 
a turning point in the Second World War. Somewhat later in- 
creasing influence was also exerted by the Allies’ combined bomb- 
er offensive against the ‘European fortress’.”4 Jacobsen had ap- 
parently “forgotten” the battle at Moscow, where the nazi forces 
suffered their first major defeat in the war, and the Battle of 
Kursk, which ended in a complete fiasco for nazi Germany’s 
offensive strategy. He condescended to recognise the Battle of 
Stalingrad, but obviously only because Hitler himself had declared 
national mourning for the 22 divisions that were exterminat- 
ed or taken prisoner there. He did not dare dispute this admis- 
sion. 

The hushing-up of the Battle of Kursk in the analysis of the 
decisive battles of the Second World War does not mean mere 
disregard for this important event, nor is it expressive of the per- 
sonal attitude of one or two insufficiently competent authors. It is 
a deliberate and well-thought-out trick of the bourgeois falsifiers 
of history which has a “theoretical” basis and definite practical 


consequences. 
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Some bourgeois military historians, however, regard hushing-up 
of obvious facts as too “passive” a form of falsifying the history 
of the Second World War. So they do not by-pass the Battle of 
Kursk in silence but analyse its progress and consequences in a 
manner which distorts the truth and misconstrues the conclusions 
of the documents already published, and impose their own views 
on the reader. 

One of the most widespread methods of falsifying the history 
of the Battle of Kursk is the allegation that the nazi command 
pursued limited aims in Operation Citadel and, consequently, its 
failure is of no strategic significance. The idea that the nazi 
forces’ operation in the Kursk Bulge was of a local nature is espe- 
cially actively propagated by the hapless nazi generals. Tippel- 
skirch, a retired infantry general, writes: “The end aim of the oper- 
ation was to eliminate the salient and advance to a line east of 
Kursk.’”’! 

Noteworthy in this connection is the already mentioned book by 
Ernst Klink analysing nazi actions at Kursk and Orel. The docu- 
ments he cites and his analysis of the mission assigned to troops 
are subordinated to one aim: to prove that in 1943 the nazi com- 
mand did not even dream of winning the war. He affirms that the 
Germans’ offensive from Orel and Kharkov was undertaken to 
capture Kursk, “release troops by shortening the front and at the 
same time smash large enemy formations to deprive them of the 
possibility to wage offensive actions in the summer of 1943.2 
There is also the version that the nazi leadership aimed primarily 
at straightening the frontline and capturing a large number of 
Soviet troops in order to send them to work in Germany’s war 
plants and use the German workers they would thus release to 
replenish the badly mauled divisions. 

The idea that Citadel was an “auxiliary” operation is also 
mooted by Colonel-General von Heinrici, former commander of 
the German 4th Army, who published, together with Friedrich 
Hauck, a major treatise on Operation Citadel in the West German 
military journal Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau.? The article 
says, it is true—quoting General Zeitzler—that in the summer of 


‘ Kurt Tippelskirch, “Operative Fihrungsentschliisse in Hohenpunkten des 
Landkrieges”, Bilanz des zweiten Weltkrieges, Hamburg, 1953, p. 59. 

2 Ernst Klink, op. cit., p. 9. 

3 Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1965. 
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1943 Hitler intended to recapture what he had lost in winter. But 
the idea itself is aired as an assumption fully depending from the 
start on the development of Operation Citadel. 

That the aim of the nazi offensive in the summer of 1943 was 
confined to the capture of Kursk is also affirmed by the West Ger- 
man historian Max Domarus.! 

All these treatises by West German historians and participants 
in the 1943 events are designed to show that the nazi military 
leaders were sober-minded and prudent, that they reckoned with 
the situation in making plans for 1943 and, consequently, did not 
set themselves the task of turning the tide of war in their favour. 
The situation taking shape was of course unfavourable for Ger- 
many: her army had suffered enormous losses, and the winter 
retreat after Stalingrad and the destruction of the huge force 
there undermined her morale. The positions in North Africa had 
been lost too. Some satellites were visibly faltering. The problem 
of manpower resources for the Wehrmacht and industry became 
acute. The Resistance movement in the occupied countries and in 
Germany herself was gaining momentum. But the main thing was 
that the strategic initiative was firmly in the hands of the Soviet 
Army and its allies in the anti-Hitler coalition. The nazi command 
naturally could not but see that. 

The adventurism and fallaciousness of nazi Germany’s political 
and military strategy, however, lay precisely in the fact that, de- 
spite such obvious signs of failure of their aggressive plans, her 
leaders planned to launch another major offensive in 1943 which 
they hoped would have an effect on the outcome of the war in 
general. The falsifiers of history are trying to prove the reverse, 
that the command of the German armed forces did not suffer 
from adventurism, that—on the contrary—it tried to restrain Hit- 
ler’s appetite. 

It should be borne in mind that, taught by bitter experience in 
1941 and 1942, the nazi bosses no longer risked shouting about 
their war plans for the future. This time too in their operational 
directives they confined themselves to setting forth only the imme- 
diate tasks. But there is no question that they nurtured far-going 
plans for 1943. Thorough preparations for the operation, concen- 
tration of vast forces, particularly panzer formations, the choice of 


1M. Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen 1932-1945, Vol. I, 
Munich, 1965, p. 1961. 
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the central part of the Soviet-German front for the offensive and 
other facts show that the nazis hoped Operation Citadel would 
enable them to take revenge for Stalingrad, ‘‘paralyse” the Soviet 
Army, knock the Soviet Union out of the war and create conditions 
for the conclusion of a separate peace with the British and the 
Americans. 

Such are the conclusions one draws from the documents pertain- 
ing to the Wehrmacht’s preparations for the offensive in the sum- 
mer of 1943. The success of this operation was to pave the wav to 
other offensives. If the operation went “as planned’, Hitler hoped 
to launch an “immediate offensive in a southeasterly direction 
(‘Panther’) in order to take advantage of confusion in the enemy 
ranks”! 

The idea that the success of Operation Citadel would be of deci- 
sive importance for the whole Eastern Front was also expressed 
in Hitler’s order of July 1, 1943. Addressing the soldiers of the 
Eastern Front on the eve of the offensive, Hitler again declared 
that the outcome of the battle might decide the fate of the war 
and shake the Soviet Army to its foundation. 

Some historians regard Hitler’s orders and speeches as so much 
propaganda and therefore not deserving serious consideration. 
There is no denying, of course, that his orders, speeches and mes- 
sages to troops before an offensive pursued the aim of stirring 
emotions and producing an effect. But it would be wrong to ne- 
glect them as a source. After all the nazi general staff drew up its 
operational plans and estimates on the basis of Hitler's directives. 
His directives and orders reflected the real intentions and decisions 
of Germany’s political and military leaders. 

There are also West German military historians who consider 
it naive and useless to underestimate the nazi command’s plans for 
the 1943 summer campaign. Walter Gorlitz, for instance, writes 
that the nazi command planned first to cut off the Kursk salient 
and “after that to decide what to do—to turn north towards Mos- 
cow or to prepare a new ‘Cannae’ for the Russian army in the 
south, before the Donets River and the line along the Mius River” .2 
That there was a plan for further operations after the capture of 
Kursk (“Panther”) has been inadvertently confirmed by Manstein. 


! M. Domarus, op. cit. 


2 Walter Gorlitz, Der zweite Weltkrieg 1939-1945, Stuttgart, 1952, Vol. II, 
p. 200. 
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West German historians Hellmuth Dahms and Paul Carell! 
reject the claim that Operation Citadel and the whole nazi sum- 
mer offensive pursued limited aims. Dahms affirms that the Ger- 
man leaders were out for a “sensational military success to regain 
the confidence of Germany and her allies’. Carell also believes 
that Hitler staked everything and hoped to turn the tide of the war. 

The claims about the “local” character of the German summer 
offensive are completely refuted by the figures pertaining to the 
manpower and material resources employed by the enemy for 
this operation. The fifty divisions, including sixteen panzer and 
motorised, about 10,000 field guns and mortars, nearly 2,700 tanks 
and upwards of 2,000 planes enabled the nazis to create tactical 
and operational densities they had not had in any single opera- 
tion before. 

An analvsis of the nazi command plans, Hitler’s directives and 
instructions, the strength of the forces involved and their actions 
at Kursk shows that Germany was not preparing an operation with 
limited aims but the operation of the year pursuing important stra- 
tegic aims. All these plans were frustrated by the Soviet Army’s 
vigorous and skilful actions. Bourgeois military historians and the 
ideologues of aggressive imperialism hate to admit the historic sig- 
nificance of the victory at Kursk, and so they disseminate the 
myth about the auxiliary nature of Operation Citadel. 


The bourgeois falsifiers of the history of the Battle of Kursk 
also go out of their way to prove that the nazi forces’ offensive 
was “discontinued” (this is the word used most) not because the 
Operation Citadel plan collapsed under the powertul blows of the 
Soviet Army but on the initiative of the nazi command following 
the landing of Anglo-American forces in Sicily. This false ver- 
sion originated in American literature. Distorting the facts, 
American and British historians seek to prove that it was not the 
Battle of Kursk that created favourable conditions for the Sicil- 
ian landing but that it was this operation in the Mediterranean 
that compelled nazi Germany to withdraw considerable forces 
from the Soviet-German front. 

1H. G. Dahms, Der zweite Weltkrieg, Frankfurt am Main, 1966, p. 126; 
P. Carell, Uerbrante Erde. Schlacht zwischen Wolga und Weichel, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1967. 
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American military historian Basil Collier went so far in his 
book The Second World War: A Military History. From Munich 
to Hiroshima, first published in New York in 1967 and then in 
Britain, as to claim that Hitler waited until July 13 before coun- 
termanding the offensive against Kursk “on the ground that the 
Axis front in Sicily was collapsing and that reinforcements were 
urgently needed in Italy”. 

Alfred Philippi, Ferdinand Heim and other West German 
authors also claim that Hitler’s decision to call off the offensive 
and assume the defensive in the Orel and Kharkov sectors was 
“influenced” by the developments in Sicily. 

In his The Second World War, which has been published in 
several editions, Dahms put the story about the Battle of Kursk— 
obviously to please British and American interpreters of history— 
in the section about Italy, thus giving the Anglo-American land- 
ing in Sicily priority over the fighting on the Soviet-German 
front. And he did this only in the third edition. In the first and 
second editions there was a whole chapter devoted to the Battle 
of Kursk. 

The attempts made by Collier, Dahms and other falsifiers of 
history to attribute the failure of the German offensive at Kursk 
to the successful landing of Anglo-American troops in Sicily and 
in southern Italy pursue a definite aim: to raise the landing op- 
eration to the level of “second front”, a thing Winston Churchill 
wanted to do so much, and to credit Britain and the United 
States with having frustrated the nazi command’s plans on the 
Eastern Front in the summer of 1943. 

But the facts tell another story. In preparation for the offensive 
against the Soviet forces in the Kursk area, the nazi command 
sent there the bulk of the weapons, whose output had increased 
considerably in 1943. By the beginning of Operation Citadel the 
number of tanks and assault guns in the nazi army in the East 
had been increased to 5,850. Much hope was pinned on the new 
Tiger and Panther tanks and the heavy Ferdinand self-propelled 
guns. More than three-quarters of all the heavy panzer units were 
assigned to the army groups Centre and South. Hitler even post- 
poned the offensive pending the arrival on the Eastern Front of 
newly-formed panzer battalions.? 


’ Basil Collier, The Second World War: A Military History. From Munich 
to Hiroshima, New York, 1967, p. 322. 
2 Kriegstagebuch des OKW, Vol. III, pp. 749-50. 
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As for the effect of the Allied landing in Sicily, one must say 
the following. The landing of Anglo-American troops on this 
Italian island on July 10 further aggravated Germany’s military 
and political position. But on that very same day Hitler’s head- 
quarters issued an order saying: “Operation Citadel will con- 
tinue.”! And on the following day nazi troops continued their 
attempts to complete the break-through. 

The situation changed sharply on July 12. The forces of the 
Bryansk Front and the left wing of the Western Front launched a 
powerful offensive. The troops of the Central Front assumed the 
counter-offensive a few days later. The strong nazi panzer force at 
Prokhorovka was decisively defeated. 

Many Western military historians deliberately, or because of 
their superficial knowledge of the facts, omit mention of the 
powerful surprise attack launched by the Bryansk and Western 
fronts, against which the nazi armies did not wage any offensive 
actions at the time. This attack was directed at the flank and rear 
of the German striking forces advancing on Kursk from the north 
and put them in a difficult position. The crisis which had set in in 
the offensive, the enormous losses, particularly in armour and air- 
craft, lack of reserves, and the danger of the Western and 
Bryansk fronts striking at the rear of the Orel grouping—all this 
finally impelled the nazi generals to give up all attempts to sur- 
round and wipe out the Soviet forces in the Kursk salient. This, 
and not the landing of a few Anglo-American divisions in Sicily. 

An interesting appraisal of the developments of those days by 
a staff officer of the Army Group Centre was quoted by General 
Heinrici in the above-mentioned article: “To all of us who had 
lived through it at the headquarters of the Army Group Centre 
it became clear that the failure of Operation Citadel, and the Rus- 
sian counter-offensive on July 12, 1943 marked a turning point 
in the German-Russian war and a complete operational change 
in favour of the enemy.”? 

After the nazi troops had gone over to the defensive the nazi 
command was not in a position to transfer any sizable forces 
from the Eastern Front to Italy. At the end of July Hitler de- 
manded from the commander of the Army Group Centre, von 
Kluge, to withdraw the 3rd Panzer Division and some more units 


1 Tbid., p. 765. 
2 SNE cikafiioke Rundschau, 1965, No. 10, p. 599. 
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from the front pending their dispatch to Italy. Von Kluge cate- 
gorically refused to obey the order. “My Fuehrer,” he pleaded, 
“I should like to draw your attention to the fact that at the 
present moment I cannot withdraw a single unit from the front. 
It is absolutely ruled out.” 

When the Soviet Army smashed the southern wing of the nazi 
front, Hitler stopped even entertaining the idea of saving the 
situation in Italy with the help of a few units “politically devoted 
to nazism”, as he used to say. It was decided to evacuate southern 
Italy and to take steps to reinforce the troops in the East. The ab- 
sence of the second front enabled the nazi command to move con- 
siderable forces from the West to the Soviet-German front in 
the latter half of 1943. 

Consequently, the nazi command continued to regard the 
Eastern Front as the main and decisive front and did not make 
Operation Citadel dependent upon the situation in Italy. The 
failure of the nazis’ last big offensive, at Kursk, predetermined 
the failure of the Axis plans in the Mediterranean too. 


Speaking of the reasons for the fiasco of Operation Citadel, 
the Western press is prone to claim that had the offensive been 
launched earlier, say, in spring, it would have brought the nazis 
victory or at least partial success. 

In his Invasion 1944, published in Chicago in 1950, General 
Hans Speidel wrote that Operation Citadel could have succeeded 
if it had followed immediately upon the Kharkov-Belgorod 
counter-offensive in March 1943. Manstein, too, wrote in Lost 
Victories that the offensive would have been successful had it 
been launched in May, when the Soviet forces had not yet suf- 
ficiently well organised their defences in the Kursk Bulge. 

A detailed analysis of the correlation of forces and the poten- 
tialities of the two sides on the Soviet-German front at the begin- 
ning of 1943 shows that the Germans lacked adequate manpower 
and material resources to achieve decisive strategic results either 
in March or May. Of the 159 divisions of ground troops held by 
the nazis on the Eastern Front at the beginning of March, 45 
were units of limited fighting efficiency—airfield ground troops, 


1 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen. Die Protokollfragmente seiner militérischen 
Konferenzen 1942-1945, Stuttgart, 1962, p. 374. 
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security, reserve and “foreign”. All these divisions had suffered 
heavy losses in the winter campaign and there were not enough 
manpower and material resources to replace them. The reserves 
sent from the West had been expended in the February-March 
counter-offensive which the nazi command undertook in Donbas 
and at Kharkoy. 

Hitler's hesitations about deciding on the character of the 
1943 summer campaign, i.e., whether to assume the offensive or 
the defensive, were well grounded. The Wehrmacht was short of 
arms and reserves. In March, Guderian had reported, there was 
not a single full-strength panzer division on the Eastern Front. 
And so the offensive against Kursk was postponed from May to 
June and then to July, pending the arrival of large quantities of 
new weapons whose production had increased in the first half 
of the year thanks to the employment of a large number of 
foreign workers forcibly brought to Germany from the occupied 
countries. 

The position of the Soviet forces from March to May was 
rather difficult: they had staged an extremely important offensive in 
scope and results in winter conditions, from Stalingrad to Kursk, 
spent their reserves, and were exhausted. That is why the enemy 
succeeded in counter-attacking and breaking through our lines. 

At the same time the offensive spirit in the Soviet Army was 
extremely high after Stalingrad. The extermination of Paulus’ 
army made it possible for the Soviet Command to transfer a 
large force from Stalingrad to Kursk. 

Consequently, if the nazi command failed in its large-scale 
offensive in the summer of 1943, undertaken after thorough prep- 
arations, it is clear that an offensive without preparations in 
May or March would have been doomed to failure too. 

It must be said in all justice, however, that not all West Ger- 
man historians agree with Manstein and Speidel. Gorlitz, for in- 
stance, compared the strength of the two sides and came to the 
conclusion that the German army could not have undertaken a 
large-scale offensive in the spring of 1943. 

Writing about the 1943 summer campaign in their memoirs, 
the former Wehrmacht generals usually blame Hitler for the 
failure of Operation Citadel. Although some of the “younger” 
military historians in the Federal Republic of Germany—Hans 
Adolf Jacobsen and Helmut Heiber among them—have criticised 
the story about clever and infallible generals and the stupid and 
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narrow-minded Fuehrer who ignored their recommendations in 
adopting decisions, the thesis that Hitler was responsible for all 
the setbacks in 1943 prevails to this day. Klink says in his book 
that the intelligence agencies of the armies and army groups and 
the Eastern Division of the General Staff of the Land Forces 
soberly and correctly assessed the situation and the enemy’s in- 
tentions and that Hitler refused to reckon with their appraisal in 
making decisions. 

Another historian, Carl Hermann, claims that Soviet superior- 
ity in manpower and material could have been compensated by 
the skill of the German command and the “high” fighting effi- 
ciency of nazi troops had it not been for Hitler’s interference. 

The thesis about Hitler’s “inflexibility” and “stubbornness” is 
to be met with repeatedly in the books of Tippelskirch,! Manstein 
and other authors. 

Actually, however, the generals of the General Staff and the 
commanders of the armed services, army groups, armies and for- 
mations wholly supported Hitler. The author of the Operation 
Citadel plan was none other than Colonel-General Zeitzler. Man- 
stein submitted his own plan of action against the Soviet Army on 
the southern flank of the front in order to “force a draw’.2 When 
Hitler turned down his plan, Manstein became one of the most 
active proponents and exponents of Zeitzler’s plan, which had 
been approved by the Fuehrer. In his memoirs, Manstein accused 
Hitler of committing a mistake in ordering the discontinuance of 
the offensive because he was scared by the Anglo-American land- 
ing in Sicily (again Sicily is given as the main reason for the 
defeat at Kursk). The Army Group South, he claims, was in a 
position to score a victory despite the fact that Model’s army had 
been halted. 

Heinz Guderian is sometimes also depicted as an opponent of 
Hitler’s decision. In his Reminiscences of a Soldier, Guderian 
himself declares that he was against Operation Citadel. 

One could have believed that had not this self-same Guderian, 
appointed to command the demoralised German armoured forces 
at the end of February 1943, set out so vigorously to knock 
together panzer corps and divisions for the offensive against 


Kursk. All the Fuehrer had to do was to beckon him and Gude- 


* Kurt Tippelskirch. Geschichte des zweiten Welthrieges, Bonn, 1956, Daoso: 
2 E. Manstein, Uerlorene Siege, p. 476. 
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rian forgot all grievances, agreed to become Inspector-General 
of the Panzer Troops, and pathetically exclaimed: “In view of 
the needs of my country and of my arm of the service, I was 
prepared to accept Hitler’s offer.” And, it must be said, he man- 
aged to do a great deal in preparation for Operation Citadel, 
although the plan he recommended for re-forming and building 
up panzer and motorised forces and creating reserves for the 
operation at Kursk was not fulfilled. And the reason for that 
was not so much the sluggishness of the German generals as the 
vigorous actions of the Soviet Army, which upset the seemingly 
well-thought-out plans of the nazi command. 

The theory that Hitler was personally responsible for political 
and military decisions was thought up by certain quarters in the 
FRG to absolve the German monopolies and the Wehrmacht gen- 
erals who had faithfully served them of the blame for the nazi 
regime's crimes against humanity. Hitler did not decide questions 
pertaining to the strategic control of the armed forces all by him- 
self. The generals took a most active part in drawing up and 
carrying out strategic plans and the political and ideological 
measures which were taken by the occupation authorities in the 
subjugated countries. This was convincingly proved at the trial 
of the nazi war criminals in Nuremberg. 

The International Military Tribunal’s records, citing sworn 
statements by Halder, Brauchitsch, Blaskowitz and other nazi 
generals, say: “From the standpoint of military planning, we are 
told by Halder that the most important part of the OKW! was 
the Armed Forces Operations Staff, of which Jodl and Warli- 
mont were the chief and deputy chief respectively. The field 
commanders, too, participated in planning.... The military plans 
for the attacks on Poland and other countries were submitted in 
advance to the commanders-in-chief of army groups and armies 
so that OKH?2 would have the benefit of their recommendations. .. . 
During operations, the OKH and the commanders-in-chief of 
army groups and armies were in continual consultation, and ... 
the commanders-in-chief were repeatedly consulted by Hitler 
himself.’3 


1 OKW—Oberkommando Wehrmachts (The High Command of the Armed 


Forces). ’ 
2 OKH—Oberkommando Heeres (The High Command of the Land Forces). 


3 Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the International Military 
Tribunal, Nuremberg, Vol. XXII, pp. 274-75. 
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Operation Citadel was planned by the nazi staffs together with 
Hitler. Together with their Fuehrer, the generals sought ways of 
gaining the strategic initiative in order to achieve at any cost 
their maniacal aims of destroying the Soviet state. Together too 
they suffered defeat. It was not only the collapse of the nazi 
leaders’ policy but the collapse of the German military leaders’ 
military-strategic plans. 


Bourgeois falsifiers of history do not resort only to such glar- 
ing methods. They also make use of ones that are less striking. 
But, employed systematically, they poison readers’ minds just as 
badly. 

Articles and books mentioning the Battle of Kursk that are 
published in the West are literally packed with allegations that 
the Soviet Army owed its victory at Kursk solely to its enormous 
numerical superiority. They often repeat Manstein’s claims about 
the “enemy’s colossal numerical superiority”, that the attacking 
Soviet forces outnumbered the Army Group South seven to one. 
“We met with a real Hydra,” he wrote. “Each head grew back 
double when cut off.’’! 

And here too the facts are falsified. The ratio between the 
Soviet Army and the nazi forces in the south-western sector was 
about 2:1. (There were 2,633,000 Soviet troops and 1,240,000 
German troops.) In the sectors of the main efforts the Soviet Ar- 
my’s big superiority was created through skilful concentration of 
troops. But credit for that is due to the gifted Soviet generals and 
the high level of Soviet military theory and practice, of which 
bourgeois military historians prefer not to speak for fear that 
their claims about the superiority of the nazi art of war in the 
1943 campaign will collapse like a house of cards. And they 
keep silence altogether as to where the Soviet Army got so many 
troops and weapons. 

In their attempts to underestimate the significance of the Battle 
of Kursk the bourgeois historians also resort to the following 
method: they write only of the facts connected with the German 
offensive and by-pass other developments, do not analyse the 


* E. Manstein, Uerlorene Siege, p. 509. 
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Soviet defensive operations and do not mention the powerful 
counter-offensive of our five fronts. There is not a word in these 
writings about the victor of this historic battle, his military skill, 
heroism, courage and patriotism. 

Klink, Dahms, Heinrici, Hauck and other Western historians 
single out only Operation Citadel from the entire complex of 
battles in the summer of 1943, confining it to the period from 
July 5 to 16, and some only to July 13. They analyse its prog- 
ress and note its “discontinuance”, but do not follow up the 
victorious actions of the Soviet Army as a result of which the 
southern wing of the German front was smashed. These events 
are not a bilateral process for them. The nazis’ retreat under 
the blows of Soviet troops is often called “planned” with- 
drawal. In other words, they parrot Goebbels’ propaganda about 
“straightening out the front line’’. 

The falsifiers’ method of “splitting”? events sometimes assumes 
vet another form. In the actions of the two sides they note both 
the ups and downs, successes and errors. The overall picture of 
the operation, its dynamism and ultimate result is relegated to the 
background by disquisitions on particularities. The reader’s atten- 
tion is thus diverted from the reasons why the operation ended 
thus and not in any other way. 

One also meets with terminological juggling designed to make 
as little mention as possible of the victories of the Soviet Army 
and the reasons for them. Many Western historians call the fiasco 
of the nazi offensive a “setback” or “discomfiture”. Another pop- 
ular version is that Operation Citadel failed on account of Hit- 
ler's “mistakes”, or ‘fatal’ decisions, or contradictions among the 
nazi military leaders. All this is done to belittle the significance 
of the Soviet Army’s victory, which marked a turning point in 
the Great Patriotic War and the whole of the Second World 
War. 

All these methods of falsification testify to the weakness, and 
not strength, of bourgeois military history and the historians’ 
subservience to monopoly capital and imperialist reaction. 
Although these writings look scientific, they are patently anti- 
Soviet and anti-communist and their sole aim is clearly to vilify 
and belittle the Soviet people’s heroism in the struggle against 
nazi aggression. 

But iene! hard our opponents may try to falsify history, they 
will not succeed in achieving their base aims. The truth about 
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the victory at Kursk, like that about the Soviet Army’s victories 
at Moscow and Stalingrad, is breaking through the avalanche of 
lies to reach people in the capitalist countries. No little credit 
for this is due to the military historians of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries who have done much to analyse the Battle 
of Kursk and the Second World War in general from the point 
of view of Marxist-Leninist historiography. 

There is yet much Soviet historians must do to give the reader 
a fuller picture of the major battles of the Great Patriotic War 
and the Second World War in general, of the grandeur of the 
historic feat performed by the people of the world’s first socialist 
state who had upheld the gains of the revolution in the struggle 
against nazi Germany, the striking force of world imperialism. 


Colonel 
GRIGORY KOLTUNOV, 
M. Sc. -(History)* 


Soviet Military 
and Historical 
Literature on 

the Battle of Kursk 


The Battle of Kursk is one of the most vivid and unforgettable 
events of the Second World War. The interest it has evoked is 
indeed great. For more than three decades it has been attracting 
the attention of both military specialists and laymen. 

Soviet historians have done much to generalise the instructive 
experience of the Battle of Kursk. Articles and features about 
the fighting in the Kursk Bulge, written by people who took a 
direct part in it or saw it with their own eyes, began to appear 
in the periodical press when the battle was still in progress.! 


* Colonel Koltunov commanded a signals battalion of the 3rd Army of the 
Bryansk Front in the Battle of Kursk. He now heads a study group at the 
Institute of Military History of the USSR Defence Ministry. 

1M. Bragin, “July Battle”, Pravda, July 30, 1943; P. Malinin, “Capture 
of Bolkhov”, Krasnaya Zvezda, July 23, 1943; K. Bukovsky, “Fighting German 
Tanks in the Belgorod Sector’, Krasnaya Zvezda, July 7, 1943; A. Karpov, 
“The Fight for the Kursk Salient”, Krasnaya Zvezda, July 29, 1943; B. Antro- 
pov, “The Struggle for the Orel Salient”, Krasnaya Zvezda, August 6, 1943; 
V. Kostylev, “Elimination of the Germans’ Belgorod-Kharkov Salient”, Kras- 
naya Zvezda, August 24, 1943; N. Talensky, “The Orel Operation”, Bolshevik, 
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In the articles published in 1943, the authors concentrated on 
the description of engagements, generalised to some extent the 
experience accumulated by the Soviet troops, elucidated the 
military and political significance of the Battle of Kursk, and 
praised the heroism of Soviet troops. 

In 1943 the Bolshevik journal published N. A. Talensky’s 
“The Orel Operation” and in 1944 the Journal of History pub- 
lished I. V. Parotkin’s “The Battle at Kursk’, the first two articles 
to make an attempt at systematising events, appraising them 
and drawing certain operational and strategic conclusions.! These 
articles made a brief analysis of the defensive battle and the 
counter-offensive, dealt with certain aspects of the art of war, and 
painted a picture of the mass heroism displayed by Soviet troops. 

There were no books about the fighting at Kursk published in 
the war years apart from a small collective work called In the 
Battle for Orel, published in 1944.2 It described only the Orel 
operation. 

What distinguished all the articles and treatises about the his- 
tory of the Battle of Kursk published during the war was that 
they all characterised it as one of the most important landmarks 
on the road to the complete rout of the nazi invader. The events, 
however, were described in a general way. Because of wartime 
conditions, the units could not be named, figures on the correla- 
tion of forces and names of localities were omitted, the contents 
of battle orders were not divulged. Little attention was also paid 
to questions pertaining to the art of war. 

Works about the Battle of Kursk in general and certain aspects 
of this battle were published after the Great Patriotic War. Very 
many articles appeared in the press on the occasion of the fifth 
and tenth anniversaries of the battle. Moreover, considerable space 


No. 17, 1943; G. Mazin, A. Kiselyov, “The Enemy’s Bridge-Building Operations 
in the Belgorod Area’, Journal of Military Engineering, No. 11-12, 1943; 
F. Andreyev, “Fighting Enemy Tanks in the Belgorod-Kursk Sector”, Journal 
of the Armoured Forces, No. 8-9, 1943; A. Kravchenko, “Fighter Support for 
Land Forces”, Air Force Herald, No. 23-24, 1948; Y. Chalik, “Air Activity 
inal Belgorod-Kharkov Offensive Operation”, Air Force Herald, No. 17-18, 
I ; 

1 N. Talensky, op. cit.; I. Parotkin, “The Battle at Kursk”, Journal of 
History, No. 7-8, 1944. ‘ 

2 In the Battle for Orel, Moscow, 1944. 

°-V. Vorobyov, “The Battle of Kursk”, Krasnaya Zvezda, July 23, 1948; 
N. Zamyatin, The Battle at Kursk. Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1948; N. Denisov, 
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was given to this battle in the works on the history of the Great 
Patriotic War. In these works more sources—theretofore unknown 
documents and materials—were cited in the description of the 
Battle of Kursk. 

Of all the works published in that period, the one that deserves 
particular attention is the brief operational-strategic essay en- 
titled The Battle at Kursk, written in the war years by a group 
of military historians of the Military History Department of the 
General Staff.” It gives a detailed account of the July and August 
operations at Kursk, Orel and Kharkov. The battle itself is divid- 
ed into two phases: the defensive at Kursk (July 5-12) and the 
offensive (July 12-August 23) which culminated in the rout of the 
enemy Orel and Belgorod-Kharkoy groupings. The essay is 
rounded out by general conclusions. This work influenced the 
writers of the history of the Battle of Kursk for quite a while. 
Many authors similarly divided the battle into stages and bor- 
rowed its manner of presentation of GHQ plans, its figures on 
the strength and losses of the nazi forces, etc. This same group 
of historians also wrote a two-volume work called The Battle 
at Kursk. They began it immediately after the battle. The 
first volume was published in 1946 and the second in the 
following year. Each volume carried a supplement containing 
maps. 

The first volume described the defensive battles fought by the 
troops of the Central and Voronezh fronts in the Kursk salient. 
It gave a detailed account of the Soviet and German plans, troop 


“A Glorious Page from the Battle Annals of the Soviet Air Force”, Air Force 
Herald, No. 7, 1953; A. Yemelyanov, “The Soviet Army’s Historic Victory”, 
Military Herald, No. 11, 1953; V. Zubakov, “The Battle of Kursk”, The Agita- 
tor’s Note-Book of the USSR Defence Ministry, No. 20, 1953; A. Proshlyakov, 
“The Historic Victory at Kursk”, Journal of Military Engineering, No. 6, 1953; 
D. Semichev, “The Soviet Army's Glorious Victory”, Red Soldier, July 23, 
1953: P. Sidorov, “The Battle of Kursk”, Military Science, No. 7, 1953; 
B. Telpukhovsky, “Historic Battle”, Propagandist and Agitator of the USSR 
Defence Ministry, No. 12, 1953. ; ; 

1S. Golikov, The Outstanding Victories of the Soviet Army in. the Great 
Patriotic War, Moscow, 1952; Essays from the History of the Great Patriotic 
War, 1941-45, Moscow, 1955; To the Younger Generation About the Soviet 
Army, Moscow, 1955. 

2°N. M. Zamyatin, P. S. Boldyrev, F. D. Vorobyov, N. F. Artemyev, 
I. V. Parotkin, The Battle at Kursk, Moscow, 1945. 

3 The Battle at Kursk, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1946; Vol. 2, Moscow, 1947. 
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dispositions, preparations for the defensive and its progress. The 
basic conclusions were given at the end of the book. The second 
volume described the Soviet counter-offensive in the Orel and 
Belgorod-Kharkov sectors and carried detailed conclusions. The 
authors wrote this work on the battlefield, as it were, on the 
basis of original documents and talks with the participants in the 
battle. It was subsequently used as a source for articles and bro- 
chures and for the compilation of texts on this subject for military 
academies. 

From 1947 to 1953 the Battle of Kursk was not given the atten- 
tion it deserved. Anniversary articles were all that was published 
about it. Then, in 1953, there appeared a book written by I. Mar- 
kin, who cited a wealth of factual material and archive docu- 
ments.! 

Prior to 1956, all the postwar works especially dedicated to the 
Battle of Kursk, as well as the chapters of monographs and ar- 
ticles in collections, did not give an adequate picture of the actual 
creative process of preparations for the battle, the role played 
by the front and army military councils, and the flaws in the 
commanders’ and troops’ actions. 

Later, military historians began to analyse the Battle of Kursk 
more deeply and thoroughly, although in most of the works one 
still met with erroneous interpretation of a number of questions. 
Of the special works one can single out F. Selivanov’s The Battle 
of Kursk (1956), I. Markin’s The Battle of Kursk (Second Edi- 
tion, 1958), P. A. Rotmistrov’s The Tank Encounter at Prokho- 
rovka (1960), N. Arsenin and V. Nazarov’s Forty-Nine Days in 
Flames. Heroes of the Battle of Kursk (1961), twice Hero of the 
Soviet Union A. V. Vorozheikin’s Over the Kursk Bulge (1962), 
and Y. N. Babikov and I. A. Samchuk’s The Tomarovka Pocket 
(1967). The Battle of Kursk is also dealt with in separate chapters 
and sections of books about the history of the Great Patriotic War 
in general,* as well as in the works describing the actions of dif- 
ferent arms and services. 


{ J. Markin, The Battle of Kursk, Moscow, 1953. 

* The Most Important Operations of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-45. 
Collection of Articles, Moscow, 1956; History of the USSR, the Epoch of 
Socialism, Moscow, 1957; G. Deborin, The Second World War, Moscow, 1958; 
The Road of Struggle and Glory, Moscow, 1961; N. I. Suprunenko, The 
Ukraine in the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union (1941-45), Kiev, 1956; 
N. I. Shatagin, I. P. Prusanov, The Soviet Army—an Army of a New Type, 
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The third volume of the History of the Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union, 1941-45 includes a chapter on the Battle of 
Kursk. In addition to the works already published in the Soviet 
Union and abroad, the authors made wide use of the documents 
of the Defence Ministry Archives, reminiscences and letters of 
the participants in the Battle of Kursk, and nazi army documents. 
The new materials made it possible to describe more fully the 
defensive battle and the counter-offensive and to make interest- 
ing generalisations and draw interesting conclusions. The authors 
showed that the Soviet plan was the result of the activity, the 
fruit of efforts made by a large team of generals and officers of 
the Soviet Army—from army and front military councils to GHQ. 
Much attention is given in the chapter to the preparation of Soviet 
troops for the defensive battle, to the battle itself and the progress 
of the counter-offensive. At the end of it the authors speak of the 
military and political significance of the Battle of Kursk for the 
course and outcome not only of the Great Patriotic War but the 
whole of the Second World War. 

The authors of this chapter devote too much attention to the 
activity of the Military Council of the Voronezh Front in planning 
the battle and thus somewhat underestimate the role of GHQ and 
the military councils of other fronts. This drawback and other 
inaccuracies were rectified in the one-volume Great Patriotic War 
of the Soviet Union, 1941-45. Brief History and the fundamental 
work Fifty Years of the Soviet Armed Forces.' 

There have also been a number of books about the Battle of 
Kursk put out by regional publishing houses.* Of considerable 
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interest is a collection of reminiscences published in Kursk under 
the title of The Battle of Kursk. The authors all took part in the 
battle in the Kursk Bulge. They speak of the immortal heroism 
and combat skill of Soviet soldiers. The book by V. M. Plotnikov, 
M. Sc. (History), tells about the part the people of Kursk Region 
played in the achievement of victory over the enemy.' Respond- 
ing to the Party’s call to give all-out assistance to the Soviet 
Army in routing the nazi invasion hordes, they mounted a power- 
ful patriotic movement. 

There is no doubt that students of the history of the Battle of 
Kursk will find very helpful the following collections of docu- 
ments and materials: Kursk Region in the Great Patriotic War 
of the Soviet Union, 1941-45, Orel Region in the Great Patriotic 
War (1941-45), Kharkov Region in the Great Patriotic War and 
Voronezh Region in the Great Patriotic War. This first attempt 
to bring together documents and materials recording the heroic 
deeds of the people of Kursk, Orel, Voronezh and Kharkov re- 
gions in the days of grim trials for our country has proved to be 
quite successful. 

All combat arms, the defence forces and the Air Force took 
part in the historic battle at Kursk. . 

The role played by the Air Force in that battle is described 
in detail in a book written by I. V. Timokhovich and in the col- 
lective work entitled The Soviet Air Force in the Great Patriotic 
War, 1941-45.2 The authors made use of the archive documents 
of fronts, air armies and formations making them up. It must be 
said, however, that these works give a poor picture of the struggle 
waged by the Air Force with the enemy reserves, particularly 
those the nazi command was moving to the Bogodukhov and 
Akhtyrka area to counter-attack our forces in August 1943. 

An important role in the Battle of Kursk was played by Soviet 
artillery. Unfortunately, there are still no special treatises about 
it in literature. The employment of artillery has only been dealt 
with in separate articles? and in works about the Battle of Kursk 


''V. M. Plotnikov, The Rear’s Role in the Victory in the Kursk Bulge, 
Kharkov, 1969. 

2 I. V. Timokhovich, The Sovict Air Force in the Battle of Kursk, Moscow, 
pi The Soviet Air Force in the Great Patriotic War, 1941-45, Moscow, 
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in general. There is a small section dealing with the use of artil- 
lery in the Kursk battle in I. S. Prochko’s book Artillery in the 
Battles for the Motherland, but the volume of material it con- 
tains is definitely insufficient to elucidate the issue.* 

The issue is dealt with in somewhat greater detail in A. A. Blo- 
khin’s Artillery in the Defensive Battle at Kursk, but as the title 
itself suggests, the book is about the employment of artillery in 
defensive fighting. The question is treated in the same aspect in 
the collective work Artillery in the Defensive Operations of the 
Great Patriotic War.? 

Almost nothing has been written about the employment of 
anti-aircraft artillery in the Battle of Kursk apart from a few 
sections in Y. K. Kekalo’s book Sowiet Anti-Aircraft Gunners 
and the collective work entitled The Country's Air Defence 
Forces.’ Only one article gives a detailed account of the actions of 
the country’s air defence forces in the Battle of Kursk.4 

There are considerably more works about the engineers in the 
Battle of Kursk and the heroism of sappers.> But here too it must 
be said that by far not all questions pertaining to engineer sup- 
port have been studied thoroughly. No work has so far been 
written to describe the Steppe Front defensive zone and the state 
defence zone, their depth, etc. The materials published concen- 
trate mainly on the defences on the Central and Voronezh fronts. 

Armoured forces were widely employed in the Battle of Kursk 
in both the defensive phase and in the counter-offensive. There 
have been a number of magazine articles and book chapters 
devoted to them.® 
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Worthy of note is the book, The Tank Encounter at Prokho- 
rovka, by Chief Marshal of the Armoured Forces P. A. Rotmis- 
trov. It tells about the formation of the first Soviet tank armies 
of a new type, consisting solely of tank and mechanised corps, 
and about the establishment of the 5th Guards Tank Army. which 
he commanded, and the unparalleled tank encounter at Prokho- 
rovka. 

Prominent among the publications about the Battle of Kursk 
are the reminiscences of the soldiers, from privates to marshals, 
who fought in it. We shall dwell here only on the memoirs of 
the outstanding military leaders of those days.! Of great interest 
are the reminiscences of Marshal Georgi Zhukov and Marshal 
Alexander Vasilevsky who co-ordinated the efforts of the fronts 
in the Battle of Kursk. In their memoirs they disclose the little- 
known facts concerning the conception and elaboration of the 
plan for the summer and autumn campaign in 1943 in general 
and for the Kursk battle, which was the main event of this cam- 
paign. It has now been definitely established that the first report 
on the need to assume deliberate defence at Kursk was sent to 
GHQ by Marshal Zhukov on April 8 and not by the Military 
Council of the Voronezh Frent on April 21, as it was believed in 
the past. In his reminiscences he also mentions the considera- 
tions submitted later to GHQ by the Chief of Staff of the Central 
Front and the Military Council of the Voronezh Front. The latter 
were inclined more to launch a preventive attack on the enemy 
forces poised for offensive in the Kursk Bulge. 
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Marshal Vasilevsky’s memoirs contain interesting material 
about the spring events preceding the Battle of Kursk and about 
the planning of this battle at the GHQ meeting on April 12, 
1943. 

Marshal Matvei Zakharov speaks in his reminiscences of the 
role played by the Steppe Front in the defensive battle and in the 
counter-offensive, and gives an all-round analysis of the art of 
war displayed in the Battle of Kursk. 

An interesting description of the planning of the Battle of 
Kursk is given in The Soviet General Staff at War by General 
of the Army Shtemenko, who was then Chief of the Operations 
Department of the General Staff. 

Undoubtedly of much interest to the reader are the memoirs 
of Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky. Excerpts from these mem- 
oirs were first published in newspapers and journals and later 
came out in book form under the title of A Soldier's Duty. 
They tell about the planning of the defensive battle and the 
counter-offensive, about the fighting in the northern part of the 
Kursk salient, and the heroism and courage of Soviet fighting 
men. 

Much was written by Marshal Ivan Konev. He dealt in detail 
with the establishment of the Steppe Front, its personnel and 
the employment of its armies in the defensive battle and then in 
the counter-offensive towards Kharkov. 

An interesting work was written on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Kursk by General of the Army 
M. M. Popov, former commander of the Bryansk Front. 

There is some valuable material for history in the reminis- 
cences of N. P. Pukhov, K. S. Moskalenko, P. A. Rotmistrov, I. M. 
Chistyakov, M. S. Shumilov, A. S. Zhadov, I. K. Bagramyan, 
P. I. Batov, L. M. Sandalov, S. P. Ivanov, N. K. Popel and 
A. V. Gorbatov.! 

Noteworthy among war memoirs describing the part played by 
the Soviet Air Force in the Battle of Kursk are the books by 
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A. V. Vorozheikin and S. A. Krasovsky and the reminiscences of 
S. I. Rudenko and P. I. Braiko, commander and chief of staff of 
the 16th Air Army, on the employment of this army at Kursk.+ 
They paint a vivid picture of the Soviet airmen’s heroism and 
the work performed by the commanders and chiefs of staff of the 
2nd and 16th air armies, draw conclusions on questions of the 
art of war, and analyse faults in the work of the headquarters 
and commanders. These books contain a wealth of statistical data 
on the employment of the Soviet and German air forces. 

The ideological, political and organisational work done by the 
Communist Party on the front during the Battle of Kursk is dealt 
with chiefly in collective works. The most complete is Party and 
Political Work in the Soviet Armed Forces During the Great 
Patriotic War. The eighth chapter is devoted to the military 
aspect of the Communist Party’s organisational work in the 
Battle of Kursk, describing the intensive activity of the political 
bodies and the Party and Komsomol organisations in enhancing 
the morale of the troops, the staying power of the officers and 
men. The book shows the leading role played by the Communists 
and Komsomol members who set the others an example by their 
heroism, courage and valour. It must be said, however, that this 
on the whole interesting work says little of the growth of the 
Party and Komsomol ranks in the armies directly involved in the 
Battle of Kursk and does not contain any concrete information 
about the decoration of the fighting men with Orders and medals. 
for feats of heroism. - 

A detailed account of political work in the Battle of Kursk is 
given in an article written by M. Rudakov and V. Lunin.? True.. 
it speaks more of political work in the defensive battle and too 
little of its forms and methods in the counter-offensive. Interesting 
material on political work in air force units is contained in a book 


by A. P. Maresyev.* 
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Much has been written about the courage and valour displayed 
by Soviet troops in the Battle of Kursk in articles and special works 
about Soviet troops’ heroism in the Great Patriotic War.! They 
cite many facts testifying to the Soviet fighting men’s boundless 
love of their socialist country, their people and the Communist 
Party, to their loyalty to the oath. 

A big contribution to the Soviet Armed Forces’ victory at Kursk 
was made by the partisans. Their actions are dealt with in the 
works on the history of the Great Patriotic War in general and 
in works and articles dedicated to the partisan movement in the 
years of the war. 

An important part in the rout of the nazi forces at Kursk was 
played by the Soviet logistical service. Nevertheless, apart from 
the none-too-numerous magazine articles? and references to its 
activities in the third volume of Alistory of the Great Patriotic 
War of the Soviet Union, very little has been written about its 
work. The most detailed account is probably given in the remi- 
niscences of General N. A. Antipenko, Logistics Chief of the Cen- 
tral Front.4 True, he speaks of the work of the logistical service of 
just one front but gives an unembellished picture of the difficulties 
the logistical units met with in the preparations for the Battle of 
Kursk. Antipenko’s book describes the logistic support given to 
troops, relations between commanders and the local Party, adminis- 
trative and public organisations, and the heroism of the Soviet 
Army’s logistical personnel. 
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Interesting information about the work of the logistical ser- 
vices in the Battle of Kursk is given in the collective work The 
Soviet Army Logistics! In the section about the work done by 
the logistical services in the Kursk Bulge the authors describe 
the enormous efforts undertaken by the State Defence Committee 
and GHO to raise their efficiency. They cite data on the pro- 
vision of troops with ammunition, fuel, food, clothing and equip- 
ment. The book stresses that the logistical services of the fronts 
received much assistance from local Party and administrative 
organisations. 

The part played in the Battle of Kursk by railway units is 
described in a book entitled Army Railwaymen by K. P. Teryo- 
khin, A. S. Taralov and A. A. Tomashevsky. The authors write 
about the rehabilitation and construction of railway lines in the 
Kursk salient in preparation for the defensive battle and during 
the counter-offensive, and about the elimination of the conse- 
quences of enemy air raids on the railways of the fronts involved 
in the Battle of Kursk.? 

Researchers will find very helpful the coilection of documents 
and materials of the German high command published under 
the title of Jop Secret! For the Commanders Only!—Naz Ger- 
many’s Strategy in the War Against the USSR. Among other 
things, it contains documents relating to the planning of the nazi 
offensive in the area of Kursk (Operation Citadel).3 

A considerable number of works were published on the occa- 
sion of the 25th anniversary of the Battle of Kursk. Newspa- 
pers and journals published reminiscences of the participants 
in the battle who wrote about the employment of the various 
arms and services, the role played by the headquarters and 
the reserves in this battle, the heroism of Soviet troops, and 
ne political and military significance of the battles in the Kursk 

ulge. 

Interesting materials are to be found in the works of some mili- 
tary historians. The new sources quoted in these works and the 
reminiscences of the participants throw new light on the momen- 


' The Soviet Army Logistics, Moscow, 1968, pp. 182-92. 

2 K. P. Teryokhin, A. S. Taralov, A. A. Tomashevsky, Army Railwaymen, 
Moscow, 1969. 

3 Top Secret! For the Commanders Only!—Nazi Germany's Strategy in the 
War Against the USSR. Documents and Materials, Moscow, 1967. 
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tous significance of the Battle of Kursk.1 A number of interesting 
documents and materials were first published on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the battle.” 

Summing up this brief survey of literature about the Battle of 
Kursk. one must say that although much has been written. there 
is so far no fundamental, all-round military-political treatise on 
this battle, one of the most important of the Great Patriotic War. 


1 Pp. I. Grekhnev, “Anti-Aircraft Defence of the Railways in the Kursk 
Salient”, Air Defence Herald, No. 6, 1968; A. Karpenko, “Toilers of War’, 
Material and Arms, No. 7, 1968; V. P._ Morozov, “The Great Battle in the 
Kursk Bulge”, Political Self-Education, No. 7. 1968: N. G. Pavlenko. “The 
Counter-Blow Strategy”, New Times, No. 34, 1968; B. Solovyov, “Who Spreads 
Lies About the Battle of Kursk”, Krasnaya Zvezda, August 2, 1968; S. Ushakov, 
“Ajr Strikes”, Aviation and Cosmonautics, No. 7, 1968. 

2G. Zastavenko, B. Solovyov, “New Nazi German Command Documents 
About the Battle of Kursk”, Journal of Military History, No. 8, 1968; G. Kol- 
tunov, “The Battle of Kursk in Figures”, Journal of Military History, Nos. 6 
and 7, 1968. 
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The Need of a More 
Detailed History 

of the Battle 

of Kursk 


There are unforgettable pages about the Battle of Kursk in the 
annals of the Great Patriotic War that our contemporaries and 
the future generations will read with pride and gratitude for the 
Soviet people’s magnificent feat of arms. 

This titanic battle buried the German Wehrmacht’s offensive 
strategy and brought on the collapse of its defensive strategy— 
and that meant the failure of the nazis’ revenge plans, of their 
last attempt to turn the tide in the Second World War in their 
favour. The nazis did not succeed in wresting the strategic 
initiative from the Soviet Command and creating the necessary 
conditions for their armed forces to continue the war in the East 
and achieve the far-reaching political aims they had failed to 
obtain either in 1941 or in 1942. Nor did they succeed in pre- 
venting the growing disintegration of the fascist bloc. Germany 


* Colonel Morozov, military historian and journalist, heads the Depart- 
ment of History of the Great Patriotic War at the Institute of Military His- 
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failed to restore her prestige in the satellite countries. The nazi 
political and military leaders were compelled to go over to pro- 
tracted defence on the Soviet-German front and admit the 
hopelessness of further attempts to crush the Soviet Union in 
offensive fighting. The defeat at Kursk forced nazi Germany to 
give up the idea of extending aggression to the Middle East and 
spelled finis to Hitler's plans of world domination. In the victory 
of Soviet arms in the Kursk Bulge mankind saw its salvation from 
the fascist plague. 

The historic victory of the Soviet Armed Forces at Kursk com- 
pletely turned the tide in favour of the USSR. The war entered 
a new stage—one of continuous victorious advance of the Soviet 
Armed Forces which did not yield strategic initiative from July 
1943 to the total defeat of the aggressor in May 1945. 

The second half of the Great Patriotic War, which began with 
the battle in the Kursk Bulge, was marked by a series of brilliant 
victories scored by the Sovict Armed Forces in gigantic offensive 
operations. Our victory in the battle at Kursk particularly stands 
out because this battle ushered in a qualitatively new and inde- 
pendent phase in the progress of the entire Second World 
War. 

There are quite a few publications about the historic signifi- 
cance of the victory at Kursk in the summer of 1943, its place 
among the other battles of the Great Patriotic War, and its role 
in the development of the Soviet art of war.! All these questions 
are dealt with to a certain extent in the present volume, partic- 
ularly in the articles of G. K. Zhukov, M. V. Zakharov, I. S. Ko- 
nev and S. P. Ivanov. 

It must be said, however, that the aspects of the history of the 
Battle of Kursk touched upon in these articles await a more 
thorough analysis. This is made necessary not only because the 
above-mentioned problems have not been fully elaborated from 
the point of view of cognition of historical facts but also because 
many of them remain topical to this day and are the subject of 
an acute ideological struggle. 

It may be said that it is the duty of Soviet historians to amplify 
upon the definition of the role of the Battle of Kursk in the 
Great Patriotic War given in the CPSU Central Committee's 
Theses for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Great October Social- 


4 For details see preceding article by G. A. Koltunoy. 
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ist Revolution. The Battle of Kursk predetermined the content 
of the new historical stage in the development of the war. It 
crowned the long and bitter struggle for strategic initiative and 
brought about a complete turn in the war, a turn that began with 
the magnificent victory at Moscow and was decisively influenced 
by the victory at Stalingrad. The interdependence of these three 
greatest events of the Second World War must be disclosed to 
the full. They must be treated as three historic milestones on the 
road to final victory over Germany and her accomplices. 

It must be noted in this connection that until quite recently 
the role of the Battle of Kursk, like that of the Battle of Moscow, 
was not always analysed on its merits, and this willy-nilly de- 
tracted from their importance for the Great Patriotic War and 
did not allow correctly to assess their decisive influence on the 
development of the war in favour of the countries of the anti- 
Hitler coalition. 

The evaluation of the operational and strategic character of 
the Battle of Kursk itself requires some revision too, inasmuch as 
quite a few inaccuracies had crept into literature in the past. 
This applies primarily to the assessment of the defensive phase 
of the battle and the counter-offensive. Marshal Zakharov rightly 
stresses in his article that the defensive battle at Kursk ought not 
to be regarded as a classical, typical case, as a model. Unfor- 
tunately, this correct idea is often forgotten by many authors 
with the result that the defensive battle at Kursk is operationally 
and tactically presented as an instructive example to be imitated 
and creatively assimilated. There is no denying that the Soviet 
defences in the Kursk Bulge were well organised and made in- 
surmountable for the enemy—the battle formations were de- 
ployed and defensive dispositions distributed in depth; they were 
active and designed to cope with tanks and aircraft. But those who 
draw these undoubtedly correct conclusions often forget the rather 
important fact that a large offensive force was deployed on the 
defence lines at Kursk. The Soviet Army there was defending 
itself with forces built up for an offensive. It was one of those 
rare instances in the history of the art of war when the defending 
side was superior to the attacking enemy in manpower and 
weapons. This naturally could not but leave its imprint on the 
character of both the organisation of defences and the conduct of 


the defensive battle at the northern and southern wings of the 
Kursk salient. 
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In studying the Battle of Kursk one should, therefore, always 
bear in mind this specific character of the defences and remember 
that they were organised, not only to ensure success in the de- 
fensive fighting, but also to create conditions for a decisive coun- 
ter-offensive with the same forces and material resources. And it 
is only natural, consequently, that the numerous defence lines 
were heavily saturated with troops and weapons to the entire 
depth of the Kursk salient. The insuperable strength of the Soviet 
defences in the Kursk Bulge and their specific character were a 
major factor of strategic surprise which, on the one hand, played 
a positive role in carrying out the plans of the Soviet Command 
and, on the other, had a negative effect on the implementation 
of the nazi Operation Citadel plan. 

The defensive battle at Kursk was of course thoroughly studied 
during and after the war. It helped a lot in organising opera- 
tional defences and waging defensive battles in the subsequent 
years of the war. Many of its principles have rightly been in- 
cluded in postwar manuals and regulations. All this holds good 
today too, but only with one reservation—the Kursk defence 
should not be idealised and taken as a model in all respects. 

I would like to clarify some of the points raised in the discus- 
sion of the counter-offensive at Kursk. In some of the printed 
works this counter-offensive is presented as a single strategic 
operation of five fronts. This interpretation, in my opinion, some- 
what reduces its scope and scale. It would be more correct, I 
think, to regard the counter-offensive at Kursk as a very impor- 
tant part, as the first stage, of the Soviet Army’s strategic 
offensive in the summer campaign of 1943. In fact, it developed 
into two independent large-scale strategic offensive operations, fol- 
lowing the defensive operation, in the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov 
sectors. Such division of the Battle of Kursk into phases—one de- 
fensive and two offensive strategic operations—would be perfectly 
correct, according to the historical facts and to the need of 
theoretically generalising war experience. 

I think that it would be expedient for the analysts of the Battle 
of Kursk to create not only fundamental works about the battle 
in general but independent monographs about the Kursk defensive 
and the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov offensive operations. 

Without dwelling on the whole complex of problems embraced 
by the concept of “Soviet art of war in the Battle of Kursk’, I 
should like to stress such an important point in my opinion as the 
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need to pay attention not only to positive experience but nega- 
tive as well, inasmuch as the latter is apt to be just as valuable in 
drawing practical lessons. In this connection I should like to say 
that the analysts and memoirists of the Battle of Kursk ought to 
supply answers to questions which so far have not been ade- 
quately elucidated in the press. This applies in the first place to the 
question of why enemy forces in the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov 
sectors were not routed and destroyed but only pushed out, as it 
were. It would also be desirable to have a well-substantiated an- 
swer to the question of why our troops, in their offensive against 
the enemy Belgorod-Kharkov grouping, employed an ineffective 
form of operation which enabled the nazis to escape complete 
defeat. Explanation is due of the reasons for the small effect of 
air and artillery counter-bombardment on the enemy forces poised 
for attack in the Kursk salient. It is likewise necessary to give a 
more detailed answer to the question of how well the GHQ stra- 
tegic reserves and, particularly, the armies of the Steppe Front 
were employed in the Battle of Kursk. There are also other ques- 
tions one could pose that are definitely indispensable for a more 
thorough analysis and generalisation of the experience of the Battle 
of Kursk. Among other things, it is necessary to explain the causes 
which prevented the troops of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts 
from exploiting the success of their frontal counter-blow in the 
Prokhorovka area and smashing the enemy’s resistance after he 
had withdrawn to the initial line. It is necessary to analyse in 
greater detail, too, the flaws in the employment of all the five of 
our new-type tank armies which were first committed to action in 
the Kursk Bulge. 

In analysing the Battle of Kursk, and for that matter other 
battles and operations of the last war, it is highly desirable to 
make a special study of the losses and show the ratio between the 
expenditure of manpower and material resources and the results 
achieved. Detailed elucidation of this important question would 
make it possible to compare the contribution of the different fronts 
and armies to the enemy’s defeat at Kursk, to assess more objec- 
tively the role of different units and commanders in the achieve- 
ment of victory in the Battle of Kursk. 

Among the aspects of the battle, little investigated by the writ- 
ers of its history, are the problems relating to the pre-history of 
this battle, its strategic planning, the preparation of the battle in 
general and its diverse operations. 
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These problems have not so far been studied adequately and 
elucidated correctly enough in literature. It is only latterly that 
the reader has been given some idea—not full but true—of these 
important problems in the memoirs of A. M. Vasilevsky, 
G. K. Zhukov, K. K. Rokossovsky and S. M. Shtemenko. They 
are also dealt with in general outline in Marshal Vasilevsky’s ar- 
ticle in this volume. What makes this article valuable is that, 
together with other materials in this book, it augments our knowl- 
edge of the creative process of planning the Battle of Kursk and 
its aims, and the actual role played in the strategic planning of the 
war by GHQ, its representatives, the General Staff and the front 
command echelons. Without belittling the role played by the front 
command echelons, A. M. Vasilevsky makes it clear that their part 
was confined to carrying out, creatively and with initiative, GHQ’s 
strategic decisions and to skilfully employing manpower and mate- 
rial resources in the various phases of the battle. 

Elucidation of the role played by the front and army head- 
quarters in planning operations in the Battle of Kursk and in 
directing troops in the fighting itself deserves special attention in 
this respect. 

Just as in the case of other battles and operations in the 
Great Patriotic War, little has so far been written about the 
diversified and intensive work done by the headquarters, the 
chiefs of staff and ordinary staff officers. More light has yet to be 
shed on this important aspect of their activity. 

A number of new historical facts are brought to light by Vasi- 
levsky in what relates to the background of the Battle of Kursk 
too. One of the tasks the historians should tackle, in my opinion, is 
all-round research into this interesting problem. 

It is necessary to treat fully of such a question as the prepara- 
tion of the Battle of Kursk by GHQ. Here the analysts should bear 
in view the entire complex of operational and strategic measures, 
as well as measures relating to logistical and political side of the 
Soviet Army’s strategic actions in the Battle of Kursk. 

Analysts ought to devote more attention to questions pertaining 
to the counter-offensive at Kursk, the specifics of the counter-offen- 
sive in the Orel and Belgorod-Kharkov sectors, and the evolution 
of the Soviet Army’s counter-offensive at Kursk into a general 
offensive. So far not enough has been done in literature to ana- 
lyse and generalise the strategic co-ordination by GHQ of the 
operations in the Battle of Kursk with the operations in Donbas 
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and the Smolensk sector within the framework of the 1943 sum- 
mer offensive campaign. 

Analysts have also lost sight of yet another interesting point: 
organisation of the strategic pursuit of the enemy in the Ukraine 
east of the Dnieper, an operation which was a direct sequel of the 
Battle of Kursk. It may definitely be said that a special mono- 
graph on this subject would be very useful. 

Another major issue deserving of close scrutiny is the role 
played by the partisan movement in the achievement of victory 
at Kursk. Here it is important to describe not only the practical 
contribution to this victory by the diverse elements of this popular 
movement (the combat activity of the partisan detachments, under- 
ground operations, and mass sabotage bv the population in occu- 
pied areas) but also the concrete ways in which the partisans and 
members of underground organisations co-operated with the regu- 
lar units of the Soviet Army in preparation for and during the 
Battle of Kursk. It is essential to make a thorough analysis of 
such forms of partisan warfare as raids against the enemy's rear- 
ward establishments, the “battle on rails’, establishment and 
defence of partisan bases deep in the enemy’s rear. It is indispens- 
able to undertake a special analysis of the intelligence work done 
by the partisans and members of underground organisations for 
the Soviet Armed Forces. I think it would be desirable to put out 
a separate volume about the Battle of Kursk and the partisan 
movement. 

The role of logistics in the Battle of Kursk has not been suffi- 
ciently studied as yet. N. A. Antipenko’s article in this book offers 
limited material on this question and merely outlines the main 
direction in which research in this field should develop. The im- 
portance of thoroughly analysing logistical support in the Battle of 
Kursk may be gauged by the well-known fact that more man- 
power and material resources were involved in the fifty days it 
lasted than in the battles at Moscow and Stalingrad, which went 
on for seven months each, put together. 

It is natural that the involvement of vast manpower and mate- 
rial resources required the concentration in the Kursk area of large 
amounts of ammunition, fuel, food and diverse equipment. Docu- 
ments reveal that in no major strategic offensive in the subsequent 
two years was there so much material stored up. 

No special work has as yet been written analysing in detail the 
political work done in the Battle of Kursk and describing the entire 
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complex of major political measures taken by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, the State Defence Committee and 
the Main Political Administration in preparation for this decisive 
battle of the Great Patriotic War. There is also a need of a sepa- 
rate book about the work done by the military councils of the 
fronts which took part in the fighting in the Kursk Bulge. 

The analysts should also concentrate on such an important 
aspect of the Battle of Kursk as mass heroism displayed by troops 
in the conditions in which the enemy employed the latest types of 
tanks and aircraft. Here the sources of mass and individual hero- 
ism must be traced, the role of political work and combat training 
in building up the morale of troops described and a criterion of 
effective political work established. 

Besides all this, there are other issues relating to the history of 
the Battle of Kursk which are still far from having been analysed. 
They include troop control, employment of the combat arms and 
the Air Force, engineer support, organisation of air defence, and 
certain other issues. 

One of the most urgent tasks before the military historians now 
is to write a truly scientific work about the Battle of Kursk, to put 
out a multi-volume fundamental monograph about this outstand- 
ing military and political event of the last war. 
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Ist AIR ARMY}! 


Lieutenant-General | Major-General Major-General Colonel 
M. M. Gromov I. G. Litvinen- A. 8. Pronin P. I. Dukh- 
ko novsky 
2nd AIR ARMY 
Lieutenant-General | Major-General Major-General Colonel 
S. A. Krasovsky S. N. Romaza- F. I. Kachev A. 1. Asaulen- 
nov ko 
5th AIR ARMY 
Lieutenant-General | Major-General Major-General Colonel 
S. K. Goryunov V. I. Alexeyev N.G. Seleznyov N. M. Pro- 
tsenko 
8th AIR ARMY 
Lieutenant-General | Major-General Colonel Colonel 
T. T. Khryukin A. I. Vikhorev I. M. Belov N. M. Shcher- 
bina 


1 There were no military council members in the air armies, their place was taken 
by deputy commanders for political afiairs. 
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Chief of Front 


Military Council Political Depart- 
Commander ManibGes Chief of Staff ment and Army 
Political Division 


15th AIR ARMY 


Lieutenant-General } Colonel Colonel Lieutenant- 
N. F. Naumenko M. N. Sukha- A. A. Sakovnin Colonel 
chev G. A. Khu- 
dyakov 


16th AIR ARMY 


Lieutenant-General | Major-General Major-General Lieutenant- 
S. I. Rudenko A. S. Vinogra- P. I. Braiko Colonel 
dov V.I. Vikhrov 


17th AIR ARMY 


Lieutenant-General | Major-General Major-General Colonel 
V. A. Sudets Vv. N. Tolma- N. M. Korsakov V. G. Tochi- 
chevy lov 
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Marshal G. K. Zhukov’s Report 
to the Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
of April 8, 1943 


To: Comrade Vasilyev* 
0530 hours, April 8, 1943 


I hereby submit my views on the enemy’s possible actions in the 
spring and summer of 1943 and my considerations about our defen- 
sive operations in the immediate future: 

1. The enemy, having suffered big losses in the winter campaign 
of 1942/43, will obviously be unable to build up large reserves by 
spring to launch a new offensive with the aim of seizing the Cau- 
casus and reaching the Volga with the view to widely enveloping 
Moscow. 

Short of his reserves, the enemy will be compelled to mount 
offensives in the spring and the early summer of 1943 on a nar- 
rower front and achieve his aims stage by stage only, the basic 
objective of the entire 1943 campaign being the capture of Moscow. 

Knowing the strength of the forces now facing our Central, 
Voronezh and Southwestern fronts, I presume that the enemy will 
launch the main offensive operations against these three fronts in 
order to defeat our troops in this sector and thus obtain freedom 
of manoeuvre to envelop Moscow by the shortest possible route. 

2. It is probable that in the initial phase, after mustering all 
possible forces, including 13-15 panzer divisions, the enemy will, 
with the support of a large number of aircraft, strike with his Orel- 
Kromy grouping to envelop Kursk from the northeast and with his 
Belgorod-Kharkov force to envelop Kursk from the southeast. 

A secondary attack with the view to splitting our front is to be 
expected from the Vorozhba area in the west, between the Seim 
and Psyol rivers, to Kursk from the southwest. In this offensive 
the enemy will try to smash and encircle our 13th, 70th, 65th, 60th, 


38th, 40th and 21st armies. 


* Stalin’s code name. 
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The ultimate aim in this phase may be the enemy’s penetra- 
tion to the Korocha River-Korocha-Tim-Tim River-Droskovo 
line. 

3. In the second phase the enemy will strive to cut into the 
flank and the rear of the Southwestern Front in the general direc- 
tion of Valuiki and Urazovo. 

To bolster this attack the enemy may deliver a blow from the 
opposite direction, from the Lisichansk area in a northerly direc- 
tion towards Svatovo and Urazovo. 

In the remaining sectors the enemy will try to reach the Livny- 
Kastornoye-Stary Oskol-Novy Oskol line. 

4. In the third phase, after appropriate regrouping, the enemy 
will probably try to reach the Liski-Voronezh-Yelets line and, 
having protected himself in the southeasterly direction, may orga- 
nise an attack to outflank Moscow from the southeast through 
Ranenburg, Ryazhsk and Ryazan. 

5. It is to be expected that in his offensive operations this year 
the enemy will rely mainly on his panzer divisions and air force 
because his infantry is now considerably worse prepared for offen- 
sive action than it was last year. 

The enemy now has up to twelve panzer divisions facing the 
Central and Voronezh fronts and, by moving three or four pan- 
zer divisions from other sectors, he will be able to hurl fifteen or 
sixteen panzer divisions with a total of about 2,500 vehicles against 
our Kursk grouping. 

6. If the enemy is to smash himself on our defences we must, 
besides taking measures to reinforce the anti-tank defences of the 
Central and Uoronezh fronts, transfer as quickly as possible from 
the passive sectors to the GHQ Reserve in the dangerous sectors 
thirty anti-tank artillery regiments, concentrate all the self-pro- 
pelled artillery regiments in the Livny-Kastornoye-Stary Oskol 
area, and concentrate as many aircraft as possible in the GHO 
Reserve in order to smash the enemy assault forces by massed 
strikes by the air force in co-operation with tank and infantry for- 
mations and thus foil the enemy’s offensive plan. It is advisable 
immediately to reinforce Rokossovsky and Vatutin with a number 
of self-propelled artillery regiments. 

I am not familiar with the final disposition of our operational 
reserves and consequently deem it expedient to suggest their 
deployment in the area of Yefremov, Livny, Kastornoye, Novy 
Oskol, Valuiki, Rossosh, Liski, Voronezh and Yelets. 
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Moreover, the bulk of the reserves should be deployed in the 
area of Yelets and Voronezh. The remaining reserves ought to be 
deployed deeper in the rear, in the area of Ryazhsk, Ranenburg, 
Michurinsk and Tambov. 

It is necessary to keep one reserve army in the area of Tula and 
Stalinogorsk. 

I consider it inexpedient for our troops to launch a pre-emptive 
offensive in the near future. It would be better for us to wear 
down the enemy on our defences, knock out his tanks, then bring 
in fresh reserves and finish off his main grouping with a general 
offensive. 


Konstantinov*™ 


* Zhukov’s code name. 
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From: Central Front, April 10, 1943. 
To: Colonel-General Antonov, 

Chief of the Operations 

Department, General Staff, Red Army. 


...4. The aim and most likely directions of the enemy's offen- 
sive in the spring and summer of 1943: 

(a) Bearing in mind the availability of manpower and material 
resources, and especially the results of the offensive operations in 
1941-42, one must expect an enemy offensive in the spring and 
summer of 1943 in the Kursk-Voronezh operational sector only. 

In other sectors an enemy offensive is hardly possible. 

In the general strategic situation which has taken shape at the 
present stage of the war it would be to the Germans’ advantage to 
secure their hold on the Crimea, Donbas and the Ukraine, and to 
that end they have to advance the frontline to the Shterovka-Sta- 
robelsk-Rovenki-Liski- Voronezh-Livny-Novosil line. To carry out 
this task, the enemy will require at least sixty infantry divisions 
with appropriate air, tank and artillery support. 

The enemy is in a position to concentrate these manpower and 
material resources in this direction. 

Consequently, the Kursk-Voronezh operational sector acquires 
paramount importance. 

(b) Bearing in mind these operational assumptions, one 
must expect the enemy to direct his main efforts simultaneously 
along the inner and outer radii of action: 

(1) Along the inner radius—from the Orel area via Livny to 
Kastornoye and from the Belgorod area via Oboyan to Kursk. 

(2) Along the outer radius—from the Orel area via Kromy to 
Kursk and from the Belgorod area via Stary Oskol to Kastornoye. 

(c) If we do not take counter-measures, the enemy’s successful 
actions in these directions may lead to the defeat of the troops of 
the Central and Voronezh fronts and to the capture by the enemy 
of the very important Orel-Kursk-Kharkov railway line, and bring 
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his troops to advantageous positions which would help the enemy 
hold on to the Crimea, Donbas and the Ukraine. 

(d) The enemy can begin to regroup and concentrate troops 
along the likely routes of advance and also to build up the neces- 
sary reserves when the roads have dried up after the thaw and 
spring floods. 

Consequently, the enemy may be expected to launch a decisive 
offensive at some time in the second half of May 1943. 

5. In the present operational situation I would deem it expedient 
to undertake the following measures: 

(a) To wipe out the enemy’s Orel grouping by the combined 
efforts of the Western, Bryansk and Central fronts and thus de- 
prive him of the possibility to strike from the Orel area at Kastor- 
noye via Livny, capture the vital Mtsensk-Orel-Kursk railway, 
which is indispensable to us, and deprive the enemy of the possi- 
bility to use the Bryansk network of railways and dirt roads; 

(b) To check the enemy’s offensive actions it is necessary to 
reinforce the troops of the Central and Voronezh fronts with air- 
craft, chiefly fighters, and at least ten anti-tank artillery regiments 
each; ; 

(c) With this aim in view, it is advisable to have strong GHQ 
reserves in the Livny, Kastornoye, Liski, Voronezh and Yelets 
areas. 


Lieutenant-General Malinin, 
Chief of Staff, Central Front 
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Report of the Voronezh Front Command 
to the General Staff 
of April 12, 1943 


To: Chief of Staff of the Red Army, April 12, 1943. 


It has now been established that the following forces face the 
Voronezh Front: 

1. Nine first-line infantry divisions (26th, 68th, 323rd, 75th, 
255th, 57th, 332nd, 167th and one unidentified). These divisions 
hold the Krasno-Oktyabrskoye—Bolshaya Chernetchina—Krasno- 
polye—Kazatskoye line. The unidentified division, according to 
POW reports, is moving into the Soldatskoye area and is to relieve 
the 332nd Infantry Division. 

This information is being verified. There is unverified informa- 
tion that there are six infantry divisions in the second echelon. 
Their location has not yet been established. This information is 
also being checked. 

Radio intelligence information reveals the location in the Khar- 
kov area of the headquarters of a Hungarian division which may 
be deployed in the sector of the secondary attack. 

2. Six panzer divisions all told (“Grossdeutschland”, “Adolf Hit- 
ler’, “Totenkopf”, “Das Reich’, 6th and 11th), three of them in 
the first line and three (“Grossdeutschland”, 6th and 11th) in the 
second. Radio intelligence information shows that the headquarters 
of the 17th Panzer Division have moved from Alexeyevskoye to 
Taranovka, and this points to the advance of the 17th Panzer Divi- 
sion northwards. The forces at the disposal of the enemy make it 
possible to move another three panzer divisions from the South- 
western Front sector to the Belgorod area. 

3. It may thus be expected that the enemy facing the Voronezh 
Front will be able to build up an assault grouping of up to ten 
panzer divisions and at least six infantry divisions with a total of 
about 1,500 tanks which are expected to be concentrated in the 
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area of Borisovka, Belgorod, Murom and Kazachya Lopan. This 
assault grouping may be supported by a powerful air arm consist- 
ing of about 500 bombers and at least 300 fighters. 

The enemy’s intention is to deliver converging thrusts: northeast 
from the Belgorod area and southeast from the Orel area with the 
view to encircling our troops west of the Belgorod-Kursk line. 

The enemy may further be expected to strike southeast at the 
flank and rear of the Southwestern Front, with a subsequent swing 
northwards. 

It is not ruled out, however, that this year the enemy may give 
up his plan for the offensive in a southeasterly direction in favour 
of a different plan: after heavy thrusts from the Belgorod and 
Orel area he may turn the offensive northeast in order to outflank 
Moscow. This possibility should be taken into account and re- 
serves should be prepared accordingly. 

The enemy forces facing the Voronezh Front will thus most 
probably deliver the main attack from the area of Borisovka and 
Belgorod in the direction of Stary Oskol and a part of them will 
strike at Oboyan and Kursk. 

The enemy is not yet ready for a large-scale offensive. The 
beginning of the offensive should be expected not earlier than 
April 20 of this year, and most probably in early May. 

Sporadic attacks, however, may be expected at any time. Con- 
sequently, our troops are told to be in constant combat readiness. 


Fyodorov, Nikitin, Fedotov* 


*+ Code names of N. F. Vatutin, N. S. Khrushchev and F. K. Korzhenevich. 
respectively. 
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MANPOWER AND WEAPONS IN THE KURSK SECTOR 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE 


Manpower and weapons | Fee | —- | Ratio 
April 10, 1943 
Troops. s-aewenene SRE R cases 957 ,910 700 ,000 hg a 
Guns and mortars ......... 41,695 6,000 429d 
Tanks and self-propelled guns .. . 1,220 1,000 e274 
ALOratt ces species te ici 4,130 4,500 f2403 
July 6, 1943 
TEOONS «cece eee ee eee 4,910 ,355 900 ,000 PA) al 
Guns and mortars ......... 30 ,880 40,000 Be al 
Tanks and self-propelled guns .. . sa ef) 2,700 {samt 
IMT 6 S Sho SBMS S sew eee 3,200 2,050 le 4 


Noite: The following forces have been taken into consideration in calculating 


the ratio: 


On April 10 on the Soviet side—the troops of the Central and Voronezh fronts; 
on the enemy’s side—part of the 2nd Panzer Army, 2nd Army of Army Group Centre, 


and part of Task Force Kempf of Army Group South. 


On July 5, on the Soviet side—the troops of the Central, Voronezh and Steppe 
fronts; on the enemy’s side—9th and 2nd armies of Army Group Centre, the 4th Pan- 


zer Army, and Task Force Kempf of Army Group South. 


Supplement 6 
MANrOWER AND WEAPONS INVOLVED IN THE BATTLE OF KURSK 
(July 5-August 23, 1943) 


G d rat Combat 
uns - 
Troops mertars prepared sear 
guns 
1. In the Kursk salient on July 
5, 1943 
SOVIET FORCES 
Central Front (143A, 48A, 60A, 
65A, 70A, 2TA, 16AA).. . 711,600 12,200 | 41,800 1,000 
Voronezh Front (46GrdsA, 
7GrdsA, 38A, 40A, 69A, 1TA, 
2) 0) rr ire ea) 625,600 9,500 | 41,700 900 
Total: 1,337,200 | 24,700 3,500 4,900 
ENEMY FORCES 
Army Group Centre (9A, 2A; 
Total: 24 infantry, 6 panzer 
and 1 motorised divisions) . 460 ,000 6 ,000 4,200 4,000 
Army Group South (4PzA, Task 
Force Kempf; 
Total: 10 infantry, 8 panzer 
and 1 motorised divisions) . 440 ,000 4,000 4,500 4,000 
Total: 900,000 | 10,000 2,700 2,000 
Total (both sides): | 2,237,200 | 31,700 6,200 3,900 
2. Reinforcements in the defen- 
sive battle (July 5-23) 
SOVIET FORCES 
Steppe Front (5GrdsA, 27A, 
53A, 5GrdsTA, 2TCo, 10TCo) 295 ,000 5,300 1,500 — 
South-Western Front ({7AA) . — — = 740 
Aircraft replenishments. .. . = a — 400 
Total: 295 ,000 5,300 4,500 1,140 
ENEMY FORCES 
Units of Army Groups Centre 
and South (3 infantry and 
2 panzer divisions)..... 50,000 800 300 — 
Aircraft replenishments. . . . — = — 4,000 
Total: 50,000 | 800 | 300 | 1,000 
Total (both sides): 345,000 | 6,100 | 4,800 | 2,140 


1 Calculated on the basis of archive documents. 
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Tanks 
Guns andj and self- Combat 
Troops mortars | propelled | aircraft 
guns 
3. Total number involved in the 

Kursk defensive operation 
S@wmiet fore... 2... 2 1,632,200 | 27,000 5,000 3,000 
Biemy forces ........ 950, 950,000 | 10,800 | 3,000 ; 3,000 10 ,800 3,000 3 ,000 

Total (both sides): | 2,582,200 | 37,800 | 8,000 | 6,000 
4. Reinforcements in the coun- 
ter-offensive (July 12- 
August 23) 
SOVIET FORCES 
Western Front’s left wie 

(50A, 44GrdsA, 1AA)... 241 ,500 4,600 300 1,300 
Bryansk Front (8A, 61A, 63A, 

6.0.0 eee oe eee 433 ,600 8,000 4,100 1,000 
GHQ reserve armies and corps 

(4GrdsA, 414A, 47A, 57A, 

3GrdsTA, 4TA, 5AA, 

3GrdsTCo, 4GrdsTCo, 3Grds 

Mech.Co, 4Mech.Co, 

BEAVCO) Mees vio. Seen 363,000 | 12,900 1,800 590 
Aircraft replenishments. . . . — — — 600 
Long-range aviation ..... — — _— 500 

Total: ~ 4,008,100 | 25,500 | 3,200 | 3,950 008,100 | 25,500 3,200 3,950 
ENEMY FORCES 
From OKH reserve (2 infantry 

and 1 panzer divisions) . 22 ,000 420 460 — 
2PzA (43 infantry, 3 panzer and 

4 motorised divisions) 289 ,000 2,800 500 = 
Transferred from other sectors 

and Army Groups Centre and 

South reserves (16 infantry, 

13 panzer, 1 motorised and 

4 cavalry divisions) : 203 ,000 2,980 4,340 
Aircraft replenishments. . . — — a 2 000 

Total: 564,000 | 5,800 | 2,000 | 2,000 


Total (both sides): 
Total involved in the Battle of 


Kursk (both sides): 


4,572,100 ca | 


5,200 | 5,950 


4,154 ,300 aoe eo eee 
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have your opinion of this book, its 
translation and design. 
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21, Zubovsky Boulevard, Moscow, 
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